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PREFACE. 



i HE plan of the present Work being alto- 
gether similar to that on Italy, which has al- 
ready appeared from the Clarendon Press, it 
will not be necessary to advert here to the 
method which has been adopted in its com- 
position. Little also need be said on its uti- 
lity, in a place where the history of antiquity 
forms so essential a branch of public instruc- 
tion. The same inducements which led to 
the publication of the Ancient Italy, existed 
perhaps in a still greater degree with regard 
to Greece ; since, from the geography of that 
country being less known, it appeared to be 
more susceptible of illustration and improve- 
ment. Till within a few years we possessed 
in no language a detailed and full descrip- 
tion of the former state of that interesting 
country. The student, who was desirous of 
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iv PREFACE. 

becoming acquainted with its ancient topo- 
graphy, was compelled to collect his informar- 
tion from the Graeeia Antiqua of^Palmerius, 
a useful but unfinished manual ; the abridg- 
ments of Ubbo Emmius and Cellarius ; and 
detached dissertations and treatises scattered 
through the voluminoofi Thesaurus of Gro- 
novius. The work of the Abbe Barthelemy 
must indeed foe considered as having in some 
degree supplied the deficiency ; but, though 
the Travels of Anacharsis communicate much 
valuable information on the political and mo- 
ral condition of Greece, it is evident that 
many historical details are lost from the cir- 
cumscribed plan which the author has adopt- 
ed. Nor can these in fact be supplied but 
by the method here adopted of assigning to 
each people, province, and city its own local 
i^nd peculiar circumstances and events. Pro- 
fessor Mannert of Landshut is the first writer 
who has treated at length of the history oi 
Ancient Greece, with reference to its topo- 
graphy, in the seventh and eighth volumes 
of his very useful publication on the Geo- 
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PREFACE. V 

graphy of tihe Greeks and Romans; and the 
subject has been further enlar^d upon by 
Professor Miiller of Gottingen in his ^His- 
" tory of the Hellenic Tribes and Cities," and 
still more recently by Professor Kriise of 
HaUe in his ^ Geographical and Antiquarian 
" View of Ancient Greece and her Colonies^" 
a work of very great research and erudition^ 
but of which only two volumes have as yet 
aj^ared^ containing the description of At* 
tica, Megaris, Boeotia, and Locris. 

But though this field of inquiry has been al^ 
ready exhausted, as it were, by the German an- 
tiquaries, we have as yet in our own language 
only elementary abridgments to put into the 
hands of students in the Universiti^. The 
present volumes^ therefore, it is hoped, will 
serve to fill up a desideratum in our books 
of classical instruction. My primary mate- 
rials have been the Greek historians, geogra- 
phers, orators, and chief poets, all of whom I 
have reperused with attention for the pur- 
pose of extracting from them whatsoever was 
illustrative of.loeal history and topography. 
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With the view also of rendering the work more 
useful, by a constant reference to the compa- 
rative localities of modern Greece, it was ne- 
cessary to have recourse to those travellers 
and antiquaries who have made the tour of 
Greece, and carefully explored its ancient 
vestiges and monuments. In this department 
our own countrymen stand foremost, and the 
reader will find the well-known names of 
Chandler, Clarke, Gell, Dodwell, Hawkins, 
Holland, and Leake, quoted at almost every 
page, as authorities for the existence of ruined 
cities, and the identity of ancient sites. 

Since the time of D' AnviUe the geography 
of Greece has been greatly improved by the 
researches of the travellers here mentioned, 
as well as those of Messrs. Barbie du Socage 
and Pouqueville, and the maritime surveys 
undertaken by order of our government and 
that of France. It is from these several 
sources that the Map which accompanies this 
work has been traced and compiled. Its ba- 
sis being the Map of Turkey in Europe, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1822 by the Chevalier La- 
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pie, and that of Greece, composed and edited 
by the same eminent geographer in 1826. I 
am far from presuming to offer it to the pub- 
lic as the most correct that could be made ; 
but I shaU rest satisfied if it be found a ma- 
terial improvement on those which have hi- 
therto appeared, and if the younger mem- 
bers of this University, for whose use it is 
principally designed, may thereby be enabled 
to trace more clearly and accurately the mi- 
litary events described by the historians of 
Greece and Rome. 
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SECTION I. 

ANCIENT GREECE. 



General geographical view of the country—* Its 'boundaries and 
principal divisions — ^Inquiry into the earliest state of Grecian 
])opulation, and the origin of the different tribes of which it 
was composed. 

It is uniyersally acknowledged, that the name of 
Hellas, which afterwards served to designate the 
whole of what we now call Greece, was originally 
applied only to a particular district of Thessaly. At 
that early period, as we are assured by Thucydides, 
the common denomination of Hellenes had not yet 
been received in that wide acceptation which was 
afterwards attached to it, but each separate district 
enjoyed it distinctive appellation^ derived mostly 
from the clan by which it was held, or from the 
chieftain who was regarded as the parent of the 
race. In proof of thid assertion the historian ap« 
peals to Homer, who, though much posterior to the 
si^e of Troy, never applies a common term to the 
Greeks in general, but calls them Danai, Argivi, and 
Acha&i. 

The opinion thus advanced by Thucydides finds 
support in Apollodorus, who states, that when Ho* 
mer mentions the Hellenes, we must understand 
him as referring to a people who occupied a parti- 
cular district in Thessaly. The same writer ob- 
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St ANCIENT GREECE. 

serves, that it is only from the time of Hesiod and 
Archilochus that we hear of the Panhellenes. (Apol- 
lod. ap. Strab. VIII. p. 370.) It is true that the 
word occurs in our present copies of Homer, as in 
this verse, (II. B. 530.) 

but Aristarchus, and other critics, rejected it as spu- 
rious. (Schol. II. loc. cit.) From Strabo, however, 
tve learn that this was a disputed point; and he 
himself seems inclined to imagine that Homer did 
not assign to the word "^EXAa^ so limited a significa- 
tion as Thucydides supposed. (VIII. p. 370. and 
XIV. p; 661.) But ithatever may be thou^t of 
tbe testimony of Homer in regmrd to tbit^ question, 
we can have no doubt as to the extensioti which 
the terms ''EXXaf aid "^EAAiyvcf acquired in the time 
of Herodotus, Scylax, and Tbucydides. Scyla^t^ 
Whose age is disptited, but of whom we may safely 
affirm that be wrote about the titi^e of the Pdopon^ 
nesiiEiii wtoy includesr tinder Hell£» all the country 
situated sotith of the Ambracian gulf and the Pe-> 
netis. (Peripl. p. 13. et p. 35.) Herodotus extends 
its limits still fdrther north, by taking in Thes-» 
protia, (II. 56.) c^ at least thast part of it which is 
south of the riv^r Acheron. (VIII. 47.) But it is 
more usual to exclude Epirus from Oraecia Propria^ 
knA to place its iKirth-westem extremity at Am-^ 
bracia, on the Ionian sea, while Mount Homole, 
near the mouth of the Peneus^ was looked upon as 
forming its botindary on the opposite side. Tlikr 
coincides with the statement of SQrlax, and also 
with thatof Dicsearchus in his description of Greece^ 
(v. 31.) 
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MaXtrra cu^fp^j to wejpay, 061^ Se tpx^^* 
"Opo^ re MayvijTcov *Ofu6kf^v KiKkruASvov. 

We may add, that Lycophron styles it the land en- 
closed between the river Arachthus and the Libe- 
thrian gates of Dotinm. In regard to this passage, 
it may be necessary to observe, that the Arachthus 
is the river on which Ambrm^ia was seated; and 
Libethra and Dotinm were situated in Thessaly^ 
close to Mount Homole and the mouth of the Pe-^ 
neus. It was indeed objected by some writers, thai 
Thessaly did not form part of Greece properly so 
called; but Dicsearchus justly remarks^ that it 
would be absurd not to include under this denomi* 
nation a country in which the original Hellas was 
contained, (p. 21. et seq.) 

It will here be proper to nofice, that though the 
Peloponnesus wa^ undoubtedly admitted to form 
part of Greece and the Hellenic body, (Thuc. I. 3* 
et paarira. Herod* VIII. 60. Strab. VIII. p. 834.) 
it is more commonly considered as a distinct po<r'< 
tion of that country, enjoying its own specific ap-< 
pellation. (Scylax, Perijd. p. 15* Dicaearch. Stat. 
Orsec. p- SO. Dionys. Perieg. v. 403. Plin. IV. 
c. 4.) . By thus assigning to Grasda Propria those 
limits which are acknowledged by ancient writers^ 
we have exduded from its boundaries countries 
wbicfay tbott^ not strictly Hellenic^ possess an his^ 
torical interest scarcely inferior to that of any part 
of Greece. The affairs of Epirus, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, form so important a feature in the pages 
of Grecian historians and Grecian orators, the for- 
tunes of those provinces are so linked with the poli- 
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4 ANCIENT GREECE. 

tical events in which Athens^ Sparta, and Corinth 
are concerned, that they could not with propriety 
be omitted in a work which professes to connect the 
history of ancient Greece with what we know of 
its topography and statistics. 

With this view I have admitted lUyria within the 
limits of my proposed plan, more especially that por- 
tion of it which was colonized by the Greeks, together 
with Epirus, Macedonia, and Thrace, including the 
Chersonnese, which was thickly peopled with settlers 
from Greece, and mention of which occurs in al- 
most every page of her poets and historians. Each 
of the countries here named will be treated of in a 
separate section. In Graecia Propria we shall have 
the following divisions: Thessalia, Acamania and 
its islands, iEtolia and Athamania, Doris, Locris, and 
Euboea, Phocis, Boeotia, Attica, and Megaris. The 
Peloponnesus, and its provinces, together with the 
adjacent islands, will form the third and last por- 
tion of the whole. 

The northern boundary of the Grecian continent, 
such as it is described in the following pages and 
the aniiened map, is formed by the great mountain- 
chain, which, branching off from the Julian Alps 
near the head of the Adriatic, traverses those ex- 
tensive regions known to the ancients under the 
names of Ill3rria, Dardania, Paeonia, and Thrace, 
and terminates at the Black sea. (Strab.VII.p. 313.) 
The principal summits of this central ridge are ce- 
lebrated as the Scardus, Orbelus, Rhodope, and Hae- 
mus of antiquity, and constitute some of the highest 
land of the European continent. 
Ionium Of the scas which encompass Greece, that on the 

western side was called Ionium Mare ; the portion 
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of it which at present bears the name of Adriatic^ 
or gulf of Venice, being termed by the Greeks Io-ioniu« 
nius Sinus. This was reckoned to commence from 
the Acroceraunian promontory on the coast of Epi- 
rus, and the lapygian promontory on that of Italy. 
(ScyL Peripl. p. 11. Thuc. I. 24.) Some writers 
however have not always observed this distinction, 
but have applied the name of Ionian sea to what 
the authors above quoted include under that of 
*Iowo^ KoXvo^y (Strab. VII. p. 317. Theophrast. Hist. 
Plant. VIII. 10. Conon. ap. Phot. Appian. Civ. 
Bell. V. Dio Cass. XLII.) 

That portion also of the Ionian sea which adjoins sicuium 
Sicily was not unfrequently named after that island. 

Aiya/p, :SixeX^' — DioNYS. Ferieg. v. 899. 

(Strab. VII. p. 323. Plin. IV. 2.) but Pindar and 
Euripides designate it by the former appellation. 

Kal xev ev vavcriv ftoAov 'I- 

'Apiiov(rav M 

Kpivav— Pyth. III. laO. 

*10VI0V XUTOt, 7F0VT0V IXoTCl 

imp axapTrhroav ^eS/^y 

SixiXiaj— Phcbn. 219. 

The origin of the name is variously accounted for. 
J^hylus derives it from lo. Prom. 864. 

Xpovov Be Tov (liWovrot v6mo$ fJi^v^os 
ca^mS hrloTacr^ 'Imos xexXiJcrfrai 

Theopompus from lon^ an lUyrian chief; (Strab. 
VII. p. 316. Schol. Apoll. Rh. IV. 808.) and others 
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6 ANCIENT GREECE. 

from some looians who w«re and to have perked 
there, (fichol. Find. Fyth. III. 120.) 
Mare u. The sea which washed the southern coast of the 

bycum* _ , 

Peloponnesus took its naioe from the great Libjan 
continent, which it served to separate from Greece. 
(Strab. VII. p. 328- et 385.) 

Quern qui scire vdit, Libyci velit sequoiis idem 
Discere qu^m xaulUe ZQ|^yro turbqntur arenas. 

Georg. II. 100. 

Mare Cre- On the fsoitth-ieast the Peloponnesus was bounded 
by the Cretan sea, which divided it from the cele»- 
brated island whence its name was derived. (Strab. 

VII. p. 328. Thuc. V. 110. Polyb. V. 19, 5.) The 
appeBatioQ of 'Mare Carpathium denoted that por- 
tion of it which lies between Crete and the adjoin- 
ing island of Carpathus. (Strab. X. p. 489.) 

Delphinum similes, qui per maria humida nando 
Carpathium Libycumque secant luduntque per undas. 

JEn. V. 594. 

Mgftvm By the name of Mgemm Mare the ancients desig- 
nated that portion of the Mediterranean which in- 
tervenes between the eastern shores of Greece and 
the opposite continent of Asia Minor. Tradition 
referred the origin of its name to Mgeus, but Strabo, 
with more probability, deduced it from the little 
island of Mga^ in the vicinity of Euboea. (Strab. 

VIII. p. 386. Cf. PUn. IV. 2.) The Mge^n was 
accounted particularly stormy and dangerous to na- 
vigators, whence the proverb tov Alyaiov vXu. (iEsch. 
Agam. 642. Artemid. II. 12. Suid. v. Myahv viXayo^.) 

Odum dives rogat in patenti 
Prensus iEgaeo, simul atra nubes 
Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 

Sidera nautis. Hos. Od. II. 16. 
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Ac vdut Edom Boree cum .spiritus idto 

Insonat Mgaoo, sequiturque ad litx>ra fluctus 

Qua venti incubuere— - ^k. XII. 365. 

The Mare Myrtoum was that part of the Mgadan Myrtomn 
which lay between the coast of Argolis and Attica. "** 
(Strab. VII. p. 323. VIII. 375.) Pausanias reports 
that it was so called from a woman named Myrto. 
(Arcad. 14.) 

Nunquam dimoveas ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 

HoR. Od. 1. 1, 14. 

Another portion of the iSg^ean received the nameicarinm 
of Icarium from Icarus, one of the Cyclades, or, as "*" 
some supposed, from the untimely fate of the son of 
Daedalus. (Strab. XIV. 639.) 

Luctantem Icaiiis fluctibus Afiicum. 

HoR. Od. 1. 1, 15. 

Transit et Icarium, lapsas ubi perdidit alas 
Icarus, et vastae nomina fecit aquae. 

Ovid. Fast. IV. 883. 

Strabo, in his view of Greece, which is peculiar 
to himself, divides it into five peninsulas, the first 
of which is the Peloponnesus, separated from the 
Grecian continent by an isthmus of forty stadia. 
The second is reckoned from the town of Pagae, on 
the Ckninthian gulf, to Nisaea, the haven of Megara ; 
the distance of this isthmus is one hundred and 
twenty stadia. The third is ^pdosed within a line 
drawn from the extremity of the Crissaean bay to 
Thermopylae, across Bceotia, Phocis, and the ter- 
ritory of the Locri Epicnemidii, a space of five hun-^ 
dred and eight stadia. The fourth is defined by the 
gulf of Ambracia and the Melian bay, separated 
from, each other by an isthmus of eight hundred 
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8 ANCIENT GREECE* 

stadia* The fifth is terminated by a line traced 
also from the Ambradan gulf across Thessaly, and 
part of Macedonia^ to the Thermaicus Sinus. (Strab* 
VIII. p. 884.) 

No part of Europe, if we except Switzerland, is 
so mountainous throughout the whole of its extent 
as Greece, being traversed in almost every direction 
by numerous ridges, the summits of which, though 
not so lofty as the central range of the Alps, attain, 
in many instances, to the elevation of perpetual 
snow. The most considerable chain is that which 
has been described as forming the northern belt of 
Greece, and which divides the waters that mix with 
the Danube from those that fall into the Adriatic 
and iBgaean. It extends its ramifications in various 
directions throughout the ancient countries of the 
Dalmatians, Illyrians, Paeonians, Macedonians, and 
Thracians, under different names, which will here- 
after be more particularly specified. Of these the 
Scardus and Candavii Montes are the most im- 
portant and extensive. Striking off nearly at right 
angles from the central chain on the borders of an-- 
cient Dalmatia and Dardania, they served to mark 
the boundaries of Illyria and Macedonia; thence 
continuing in the same direction, under the still 
more celebrated name of Pindus, they nearly di* 
vided the Grecian continent from north to south, 
thus separating Epirus from Thessaly, and the wa- 
ters of the Ionian sea from those of the iBgaean, 
and uniting at length with the mountains of M^ 
tolia, Dolopia, and Trachinia. From Pindus the 
elevated ridges of Lingon, Polyanus, and Toma-p 
rus spread to the west over every part of Epirus^ 
and finally terminate in the Acroceraunian moun- 
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tains on the Chaonian coast. The Cambunii Monies 
branch off in the opposite or eastern direction, and 
form the natural separation between Macedonia and 
Thessaly, blending afterwards, near the mouth of 
the HaUacmon, on the Thermaic gulf, with the loftj 
summits of Olympus. The latter runs parallel to 
the sea, as far as the course of the Peneus, and is 
succeeded by the chain of Mount Ossa, and this 
again by Mount Pelion, atong the Magnesian coast* 
At a lower point in the great Pindian range, where 
it assumes the appellation of Tymphrestus, Mount 
Othrys stretches eastward, thus forming the south- 
em enclosure of the great bason of Thessaly, and ter* 
minating on the shores of the Pagasaean bay. 

Mount (Eta is situated still further to the south. 
After forming near the mouth of the Sperchius 
the narrow defiles of Thermopylae^ it encloses the 
course of that river in conjunction with the parallel 
ridge of Othrys, and after traversing the whole of 
the Grecian continent from east to west, unites, on 
the shores of the Ambracian gulf^ with the moun- 
tains of the Athamanes and Amphilochians. Con* 
nected with Mount (Eta, in a south-westerly di-* 
rection, are Corax and Aracynthus, mountains of 
iEjtolia and Acarnania ; while more immediately to 
the south are the celebrated peaks of Parnassus, 
Helicon, and Cithaeron, which belong to Phocis and 
Bceotia. A continuation of the .latter mountain, 
under the names of (Enean and Greranean, forms the 
connecting link between the great chains of northern 
Greece with those of the Peloponnesus. 

The principal rivers of Greece are furnished, as 
might naturally be expected, by the extensive pro* 
vinces^of Thrace, Macedonia, and Illyria. In Thrace 
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ire find the Hebnis, Mairitm^ and StrjBioii^ Stroma 
«uma ; m Macedoniat the Axius^ Vardar, the Eri« 
gOQiui^ Kutehukt the Lydias^ Cojrfmmak^ and the 
HatiacmoD) In^e Mauro. In Illyria, the Diilo, 
DfinOf the Genusus, Scambif and the Apsus, JEr-^ 
geiii. Some considerable streams flow also into the 
Ionian sea from the mountains of Ejhfus ; such as 
the Aous, now Voioussa^ the Aracthus, or river of 
Arta ; and stiU further south, the rapid, but trou- 
bled Achelous, now Aspropotamo. In Thessaly, the 
Peneus, named by the modem Greeks Salswhria^ 
takes its rise from Pindus, and, after collecting 
numberless tributary streams, traverses the famous 
gorge of Tempe, and falls into the gulf of Therme. 

The Sperchius, now JSeUaday a river of southern 
Thesisaly, coming from Mount Tymphrestus, is re- 
ceived into the Maliac gulf, a little to the north of 
Thermopylae. The Cephissus, now Mjoluto^ rises in 
the Phocian mountains, and, after flowing through 
part of that province and of Boeotia, empties itself 
into the Oopaic lake* The Asopus, Asopo^ passes 
through the southern plains of Boeotia, and is lost in 
the narrow sea which separates the continent from 
Eubcea, Lastly, we may mention the Evenus, now 
Fidariy a river of ancient ^tolia, which falls into 
the Corinthian gulf a few miles to the east of die 
Achelous. The most considerable lakes of Greece 
are those of Scutari and Ochrida in Illyria, the 
Labeatis Palus and Lychnitis Palus of ancient geo- 
graphy. In Macedonia, those of Takinos and JBet^ 
chiky near the Strymon, answer to theCercinitis and 
Bolbe. In Epirus, the lake of loannina is perhaps 
the Pambotis Palus of Eustathius. Frequent men-^ 
tion is made by classical writers of the Lacus Bee- 
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bias, Bo«r Curiae^ of Thessaly. Ancient biatorians 
have also noticed some lakes in Acarnania and 
iEtoUa, the most conaiderable of which was that of 
Trichonium, now Vrcuchori^ in the latter province. 
In Boeotia, the lake of Copae has exchanged its name 
for that of Topolms. 

An inquiry into the or%in of the earliest settlers 
in ancient Greece seems to be one of those ques- 
tions from which no satisfactory result is to be ex* 
pected; aU that has hitherto been written on the 
subject having only serv<ed to furnish additional 
proof of the doubt and obscurity in which it is en- 
vd(4)ed. We may presume, that the descendants of 
Japhet possessed themselves of this country aftar 
quitting the central regions of Asia ; but, with the 
knowledge of this general fact, we must, it appears, 
content ourselvies, without attempting^ to trace the 
progress of these wandering tribes from the plains 
of the Tigris and Euphrates to the shores of the 
Euxine and the iBgaean. Leaving therefore to Bo- 
chart, and other learned commentators, to decide 
whether or not the sacred text refers to Greece 
under the niunes of Kittim and Dodanim, I shall 
pass on at. once to examine the details whidi the 
writers of antiquity have transmitted to us respect- 
ing the early population of that country. Strabo, 
who appears to have been diligent in collecting these 
accounts, r^resents Greece, on die authority of 
Hecataeus the Milesian, as inhabited, in remote ages, 
by several barbarian tribes, such as the Leleges, 
'Dryopes, Caucones, and Pelasgi, with the Aones, 
Temmices, and Hyantes. (VII. p. 8S1.) These ap- 
parently overspread the whole continent of Greece, 
as well as the Peloponnesus^ and were in possession 
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of that country when the migrations of Pelops and 
Danaus^ of Cadmus and the Phoenicians, and of the 
Thracians headed by Eumolpus, produced important 
changes in the population, and probably in the Ian* 
guage, of every portion of the territory which they 
occupied. The tribes here enumerated by Strabo must 
therefore be considered as the most ancient inhabi* 
tants of the Hellenic continent which are known to 
us ; but to attempt to discriminate between their re* 
spective eras with the scanty materials which have 
reached us, would probably be a task surpassing the 
abilities of the most indefatigable antiquary. If it 
be necessary however to adopt some decided opinion 
on the subject (and in such obscure and complicated 
questions, it seems diiBcult to avoid falling into some 
system,) I should be inclined to follow the notions 
of the learned Mannert '. With respect to the Le* 
leges, and the other tribes above enumerated, he re« 
gards them as the original inhabitants of the Grecian 
continent, and prior to the Pelasgi, though on ac- 
count of their wandering habits, they were not un- 
frequently classed with that more celebrated race. 
He grounds his opinion on a passage of Hesiod^ 
which speaks of the Leleges as coeval with Deuca- 
lion, together with other citations adduced from 
Strabo in the place already referred to. Aristotle 
assigns to them Acamania, Locris, and Boeotia. 
(ap. Strab. loc. cit.) Pausanias leads us to suppose 
they were established at a. very early period in La- 
conia, for he speaks of Lelex as the oldest indigenous 
prince of that country. (Lacon. 1.) 

It appears that they were not confined to the Qon- 

* Geogr. J. VIII. p. 20. 
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tinent of Greece, since we find them occupying the 
islands of the Archipelago in conjunction with the 
Carians, an ancient race, with whom they were so 
much intermixed as to become identified with them. 
(Herod. 1. 171. Strab. loc. cit. et XIV. p. 376.) We 
know also from Homer that a portion of this widely 
diffused tribe had found its way to the shores of Asia 
Minor. (II. K. 429.) 

Belonging to the same stock were the ancient Cu- 
retes of iBtolia and the Telebose and Taphii, pirates 
of Acamania and the islands situated near its shores. 
We may also consider the Acamanians and the 
^tolians themselves as descended from this primi- 
tive race, though the latter were associated with a 
colony from Peloponnesus, of which the leader's 
name prevailed over that of the indigenous Curetes. 

Little seems to be known of the Caucones, who, 
together with the Leleges, are ranked by the histo- 
rian Hecataeus among the earliest nations of Greece* 
We collect from Homer that they inhabited the 
western part of Peloponnesus, (Odyss. P. 366.) 
which account is confirmed by Herodotus. (IV. 148.) 
Homer, however, in another place enumerates them 
among the allies of Priam, which leads to the con- 
clusion that they had formed settlements in Asia 
Minor, as well as the Leleges. (II. K. 4S9.) In support 
of this supposition, Strabo affirms that many writers 
assigned to the Caucones a portion of Asia Minor near 
the river Parthenius; and he adds, that some believed 
them to be Scythians or Macedonians, while others 
classed them generally with other tribes, under the 
name of Pelasgi ; (XII. p. 542.) In his own time, all 
trace of the existence of this ancient race had disap- 
peared. (XII. p. 544.) 
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The Dryc^tes seem to have first settled in the 
mountainous regions of (Eta, where they transmit- 
ted th^r name to a small tract of country on the 
borders of Doris and Phocis, (Herod. I. 56. Strab. 
IX; p. 484.)r Dicaearchus^ however, extends their 
territory as far as the Ambracian gulf. (v. 30.) 

We know from Herodotus that they afterwards 
passed into Euboea, and from thence into Pelopon- 
nesus and Asia Minor. (VIII. 73- I- 146<) It is 
worthy of remark, that Strabo ranks the Dryopes 
among those tribes chiefly of Thracian origiUr who 
had from the earliest period established themselves 
in the latter country^ towards the southern shores of 
the Euxine. (XIII. p. 5«6.) 

To the same primeval times m(ist be referred 
the Aones, who are' said to have occupied Boeotia 
before the invasion of Cadmus, and the reign of Ce- 
crops in Attica; (Strab. IX. p. 897. and p. 401.) W6i 
hear also of the Eetenes, Hyantes,. and Temmices^ 
which probaUy belongi6d to the same family, from 
the circumstance of their having all heid possession 
of that fertile portion of Greece. (Strab. IX. p. 401. 
Pausan. Bceot. c. 5. Lycophr- v. 644. and 786.) 

We are now to speak of the Pelasgi, a numerous 
and important people, and as such, entitled to » 
greater share of our notice thad any of the primitive 
Grecian tribes hitherto enutnerated. To examine, 
however, all the ancient traditions which have 
been preserved relative to this remarkabfe racOy 
and still further to discuss the Various opinions 
which have been upheld respecting its origin in 
modern times, would of itself occupy a volume^ and 
consequently far exceed the limits of a work de^ 
signed for more general purposes. I shall therefore 
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aideavour to present the reader with a summary aio 
count of what has been transmitted to us by the an^ 
dents, as well as of the conclusions to which modern 
critics have arrived, on this subject^. We may 
observe that almost all the historians^ poets, and 
mythologists of antiquity, derive their appellation 
from a hero named Pelasgus, though they differ in 
their account of his origin. Some supposing him to 
have sprung from the earth, others representing him 
to be the son of Jupiter and Niobe. (Asii frag. ap. 
Pausan. Arcad. 1. Msch. Suppl. 265. Ephor. ap. 
Strab. V. 219. Dion. Hal. Ant. I.) They concur 
also in attributing to the Pelasgi the first improve^ 
ments in civilization and in the arts and comforts of 
life. (Pausan. Arcad. L Herod. II. 51. Diod. Sic* 
III. Eustath. ad IL B. 841.) They were not con- 
fined to one particular portion of Greece, for we 
find them spread over the whole country; but 
they are stated to have occupied, more especially, 
Epirus and Thessaly, (Herod. II. 51. Strab^ V. p. 
218.) parts of Macedctoia and Thrace, (Thuc. IV. 
109. Herod. I. 57i Justin. VII. 1.) the shores of the 
Hellelspont and the TrotewJy together with the Cy- 
clades and Ctete, (Herod. L 57- Conon ap. Phot. 
XLI. Dion. Hal. Ant. I. AnticUd. ap. Strab. V. 219. 
Horn. II. B. 841. Od. T. 175.) Bobotia and Attica-, 
(Strab. IX. p. 616. Herod. VIII. 44.) in the Pelo- 

b The reader, who wishes to XIV. p. 1 54. et t. XVI. p. 1 06 ; 

enter more deeply into the his- Larcher, Histoire d'Herodote, 

tery df the ancient Pelasgi, may Chfonologie. t. VII. c. 8. Marsh's 

consult Salmasius de Lingua Horse Pelasgicae^ Cambridge 

Hellenistica; Palmer. GraBC. An- 1815. 8°. Mannert. Geogr. t. 

uq. 1. I. c. 9; rAbb^ Geinoz. VIII. p. 22. Wachsmttth Helle- 

Recherches sur TOngine des nischeAltherthumskunde,Hallei 
Pelages, avec Thistoire de leurs , 1826. Einleit. p. 25. 
Migrations, Mem. de TAcad. t. 
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ponnesus, Achaia, Arcadia, and Argolis. (Herod. 
VII. 94. Pausan. Arcad. 1. Herod. I. 146. JEsch. 
Suppl. 265. Eurip. Archd. ap. Strab. V. p. 219.) 

I have already had occasion to notice their nume- 
rous and extensive settlements in Italy ; such were 
in &ct the migratory habits of this people^ that they 
obtained in consequence the nickname of vcXapyoi, or 
fitorks, from the Athenians ; (Myrsil. Lesb. ap. Dion. 
Hal. Ant. I. Strab. V. p. 219. Hesych. v. UeXapyiKo) 
vofjLot.) and we have reasons for believing that the 
term of Pelasgi was afterwards applied to tribes 
which resembled them in regard to the frequency of 
their migrations, although of a different origin. We 
cannot doubt, however, the existence of a nation 
specifically so designated, since we find it mentioned 
by Homer in his account of the allies of Priam. (B. 
841. K. 429. Strab. XII. p. 620.) 

Great and universal, however, as was the ascen- 
dency usurped by the Pelasgic body in the earUest ages 
of Greece, its decline is allowed to have been equally 
rapid and complete. In proportion as the Hellenic con- 
federacy obtained a preponderating power and influ- 
ence, the Pelasgic name and language lost ground, and 
at length fell into such total disuse, that in the time of 
Herodotus and Thucydides scarcely a vestige re- 
mained, to which those historians could refer, in 
proof of their former existence. Such are the general 
facts relative to the history of the Pelasgi, which are 
founded on the universal testimony of antiquity ; but 
the origin of this once celebrated people is far from 
being equally well attested; and, as it is a point 
which seems materially connected with the history 
of the first population of Greece, I may perhaps be 
permitted to take this opportunity of investigating 
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the subject somewhat more in detail than I have 
hitherto ventured to do. 

With regard then to the origin of the Pelasgi, two 
conflicting systems, principally, are presented to our 
notice, each of which however seems to obtain sup- 
port ficom antiquity, and has been upheld by modem 
critics with much learning and ingenuity. The one 
considers the Pelasgi as coming from the northern 
parts of the Grecian continent, while the other de- 
rives their origin from Peloponnesus, and thus re- 
gards that peninsula as the centre from which all 
their migrations proceeded. 

The latter opinion, it must be confessed, rests on 
the positive statement of several authors of no in- 
considerable name in antiquity ; such as Pherecydes, 
Ephorus, Dionysius of Halicamassus, and Pausanias, 
who all concur in fixing upon Arcadia as the mo- 
ther country and first seat of the Pelasgi ; while the 
former notion is not, I believe, positively maintained 
by any ancient author. But this silence cannot be 
deemed conclusive ; and, on the examination of facts 
and probabilities, we shall find, I think, a much greater 
weight of evidence in its favour. To this conclusion 
Salmasius long since arrived, and after him the abbe 
Geinoz, and the opinion has been, I conceive, mate- 
rially strengthened by the researches of the learned 
author of the Horae Pelasgicae. Larcher, however, 
and the French critics of the present school, appear 
still to adhere to the authority of Dionysius, or ra- 
ther to that of the genealogists, whose accounts he 
principally follows. Were we to look to probabili- 
ties alone, we should at once discredit a theory 
which attributed the origin of so numerous a people, 
as the Pdasgi undoubtedly were, to Peloponnesus 

VOL. I. c 
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generally ; but stiD more so, when they are referred 
to a small mountainous district in the centre of that 
jjfeninsula. Without pretending to deny that the 
Arcadians were among the first settlers in the Pelo-» 
ponnesus, it must be urged, that it seems utterly in- 
credible they should have ever had the means of ex- 
tending their colonies throughout Greece, and even 
to Italy S in the manner ascribed to them; or, if 
there is any truth in these accounts, we must pre- 
sume that the Arcadia of that early age was much 
more extensive than the small Peloponnesian tract 
to which the Grecian historians so often allu<te. If we 
concede to Arcadia, properly so called^ the honour of 
having given birth to the Pelasgic race, we must 
allow also that Laconia was the mother country of 
the Leleges, according to the tradition mentioned 
by Pausanias, (Lacon. 1.) and thence it must follow, 
that the whole of Greece derived its population from 
the Peloponnesus, a fact not only improbable in 
itself, but also in contradiction to history, which, 
with little exception, represents the stream of Gre^ 
cian migration as flowing from north to south. It 
will not surely be asserted that those vast countries 
which lie to the north of Hellas were yet unpeopled, 
while the island of Pelops was sending forth such 
swarms of warriors to occupy distant and unknown 
regions, or that the hordes of lUyria, Poeonia, Mace* 
donia, and Thrace, were less adventurous than the 
barbarians of Arcadia. If these suppositions cannot 
be admitted, we shall be led to conclude that the 
abovenamed extensive countries nqt only furnished 
the primitive population of Greece, but also from 

^ Geogr. and Hist. Descr. of Anc. Italy» t. II. p. 295. 
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time to time supplied those mimerous bands of ad** 
venturers, who, under the nmne of Felasgi, first 
paved the way for the introduction of civilization 
and commerce amongst ber savage dans. That 
Asia Minor also contributed to the peopling of 
GSreece can scarcely be doubted, when we notice 
the remarkable fact, that all the earliest Grecian 
tribes were known to have possessed settlements on 
the former continent befcwe the siege oi Troy. But 
the constant interchange which seems to have sub-* 
sisted from the earliest period between the inha- 
bitants of Thrace and Macedonia, and their neigh- 
bours on the opposite shores of the Bosphorus and 
Hellespont, rather prevents our arriving at any de- 
terminate conclusion on this part of the inquiry. 
Let us now examine what confirmation can be de^ 
rived firom antiquity in supp(»*t of a theory which 
has been hitherto defended on the score of probabi^ 
Bty ^ne. In the first place then we may collect 
fipom Herodotus, that, at the remotest epoch to which 
his historical researches could attain, Epirus and 
the western regions of northern Greece were lai^ely 
peopled by the Pidasg^ whence it received the name 
oi Pelasgia, which it continued to bear till it was su- 
perseded by that of Hellas. (II. 56.) 

This statement of the fether of Grecian history is 
confirmed by the numerous authors who have spoken 
of Dodona as the most ancient oracle in Greece, and 
who all concur in ascribing its foundation to the Pe- 
hmgi^. Aristotle also remarks, that the first Greeks 
{Tpmcol) formed tiieir settlements about Dodona and 

^ The reader is referred for these testimonies to the article 
Dodona, 
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the Achelous; (Meteor. I. 14.) under which appel- 
lation, it will be seen, the Pelasgi are. undoubtedly 
designMed. Now though it is argued by the advo- 
cates of the Arcadian origin of the Pelasgi, that 
Thesprotus, who gave his name to Thesprotia, was 
a grandson of Pelasgus, (ApoUod. III. 8, 1. Steph. 
Byz. v.^'E^vpa,) yet no one has asserted that this chief 
was the leader of a Pelasgic colony ; and it has been 
well observed by Heyne, with regard to these Ar- 
cadian genealogies, that they cannot afford grounds 
for historical proof. He considers it probable, that 
the Arcadians, being a remnant of the old Pelasgic 
stock in Peloponnesus, had preserved traditions 
which belonged to the nation in general, but which 
they, with more vanity than truth, referred to their 
own particular race ^, 

The existence of this people in the mountains and 
plains of northern Thessaly, in very distant times, is 
abundantly proved by the names of Pelasgiotis and 
Pelasgic Argps, which were applied to the particular 
districts which they had occupied. Still further 
north, we follow them with Justin (VII. 1.) into 
Macedonia, and their possession of that country is 
also confirmed by JEschylus, as he extends Pelasgia 
to the banks of the Strjrmon. (Suppl. 270.) We 
have also numerous authorities to prove the estab- 
lishment of the same people, at a period of uncertain, 
but doubtless very early date, in the isles of Samo- 
thrace, Lemnos, and Imbros. (Herod. II. 51. IV. 
146. ApoU. Rhod. IV. 1749. et Schol. ad loc.) It has 
been asserted, indeed, by some writers, that these 
islands were the seat of the first Pelasgi, (Anticlid. 
• Observat. ad ApoUod. Bibl. III. ^. 1. 1. 11. p. 261. 
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ap. Strab. p. 219.) and it may be observed by the 
way^ that this maritime situation might lead to a 
connexion between the people whose origin we are 
now discussing and the Phoenicians^ who had formed 
similar settlements, and in times equally remote, 
in the Cyclades. (Thucyd. I. 8.) Having thus 
traced the stream of Pelasgic migration up to its 
farthest known source, we must conclude, with the 
author of the Horae Pelasgicae, that either this nu- 
merous people poured into Europe from Scythia^ 
which is the most probable supposition, or that they 
crossed over from the opposite continent of Asia, 
where they once possessed extensive colonies ; (Me- 
necrat. ap. Strab. XIIL 221.) Beyond this point we 
have nothing but conjectures to offer, unsupported 
by any ancient tradition. I shall therefore conclude 
this short dissertation on the origin of the Pelasgi, 
by noticing the principal families into which the 
national body seems to have been divided, and, final- 
ly, pointing out those nations of Greece which more 
especially derived their descent from this ancient 
stock. 

Of all the Pelasgic tribes, the most celebrated, as 
well as most important, was that of the Tyrrheni, 
whom I have already treated of at some length in 
my Description of Ancient Italy ; I need not now 
therefore enter into any fresh details of the questions 
which were there discussed, it being sufficient to 
remind the reader, that whereas all ancient authori- 
ties concur in establishing the fact of a Pelasgic mi- 
gration from Greece into Italy, they differ as to the 
particular name c^ the people to whom this settle* 

^ Horse Pelasgicse p. 16. 
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ment in ancient Etruria was to be referred ; some 
contending, with Myrsiius the Lesbian, that they 
were originally named Tyrrheni ; whilst others af- 
firmed, that they had brought back this name from 
Italy into Greece, in consequence of their long resi- 
dence with the Tyrrheni, an indigenous people of 
the former country : this was the opinion of Hella- 
nicus, a writer however of no great authority; but 
it is supported by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his 
eariy history of Rome. 

To the arguments which I have already adduced 
in fiivour of the former notion, I may add, that, if 
the Pelasgi had obtained the surname of Tyrrheni 
from their residence in Italy, they would have been 
termed Pelasgi Tyrrheni, and not Tyrrheni Pelasgi ; 
in the same way as the Arcades Pelasgi, Cranai Pe- 
lasgi ; which are so many distinct Pelasgic families. 
Again, if the Tyrrhenian name had been imported 
only into Greece, would Sophocles have applied the 
epithet of Tyrrheni Pelasgi to the wliole race, as he 
evidently does in his play of Inachus ? It may be 
observed also, that the opinion of those authors, who 
looked upon the Tyrrheni as the colonists of Etru- 
ria, coincides in many points with the celebrated 
tradition preserved by Herodotus as to the origin 
of that people, if we divest it of its fabulous cir- 
cumstances, and agree to look upon Asia Minor as 
the mother country of the Pelasgi. 

Assuming then that the Tyrrheni formed one of 
the most ancient and numerous branches of the Pe- 
lasgic body, I am induced to fix their principal Gre- 
cian settlements in Epirus, because, according to 
Herodotus and other writers, that province was 
their earliest and most extensive abode ; and it was 
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ftom thence that they crossed over, as we are told, 
to the opposite shores of Italy. We shaU thus also 
be able to account for a curious tradition preserved 
by one of the Scholiasts to Homer, who tells us in a 
note to 11. n. 285. (SchoL Ven. p. 388.) 

that, according to Alexander of Pleuron», the Selli 
were descended from the Tyrrheni, and worshipped 
Jupiter, according to their native custom, in the 
manner described by the poet. These Selli, as is 
well known, were possessed of the temple and oracle 
of Dodona, and were accounted one of the most an- 
cient tribes of Greece according to Aristotle. (Me- 
teor. I. 14.) so that, if the Tyrrheni were their 
prc^enitors, these must have been apycuoraroL 

The rpouKcii, from whose name the Latin word 
GrTiBci is doubtless derived, were probably another 
branch of the same Pelasgic stock, as Aristotle 
names them in conjunction with the Selli, and 
places them in the same part of Greece, that is, 
about Dodona and the Achelous. (I. 14.) He adds, 
that the TpdiKtii were afterwards called Hellenes, 
which is confirmed by the Parian Chronicle and 
ApoUodorus, (Bibl. I. 7« 8. see also Steph. Byz. v. 
TpouKog^) who quotes the word from many ancient 
writers. It is certainly remarkable that the Latins 
should have constantly employed an obsolete appel- 
lation to designate a people, with whom they were 

s Alexander of PleurOD is neeus, and also by Parthenius. 

doubtless the same writer as Fabr. Bibl. 6r. t. II. p. 283. 

Alexander the ^tolian, a poet and Jacob's Catal. Script. Epigr. 

of some note, cited by Athe- Anthol. t. XIII. p. 838. 

C 4 
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afterwards so much better acquainted under that of 
Hellenes ; and the fact can only be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by admitting that a frequent intercourse 
existed between Epirus and Italy before the name 
of Hellenes had been generally substituted for that 
of Graeci ; and this surmise is in perfect harmony 
with the well authenticated accounts of the Pelasgic 
migrations into the latter country. 

As Strabo expressly remarks that the Epirotic na^ 
tions were descended from the Pelasgi, (V. p. 221.) 
we can have little doubt that this statement applies 
to the Chaones, Molossi, and Thesproti, who at a 
subsequent period constituted the main population 
of that part of Greece. The latter are indeed posi- 
tively classed with the Pelasgi by Herodotus, when 
he states that Thesprotia was once called Pelasgia. 
(II. 61.) 

If we now pass into Thessaly, we shall find an- 
other considerable part of the Pelasgic race settled 
in that rich province under the name of iEiolians. 
Herodotus is I believe the only writer who posi- 
tively ascribes the conquest of this country to the 
Thesprotian Pelasgi, at which period he says it 
bore the name of -Sliolis, (VII. 176.) Strabo how- 
ever seems to have been aware of such a tradition, 
(IX. p. 444.) But whatever opinion we adopt as 
to this particular fact, we can have no hesitation in 
admitting the Pelasgic origin of the ancient Molians, 
as it is clearly acknowledged by Strabo, (V. p. 220. 
Dionys. Hal. Ant. I. 17. Pausan. Phoc. c. 8.) and 
is also farther confirmed by the affinity which has 
been traced between the language of the Pelasgi and 
the -3Elolic dialect. 

If we concede this point, it is clear that we must 
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T^ard the Hellenes and the Achaei as springing from 
the same stock, although in the first instance they 
were certainly confined within the limits of Thes- 
saly, and are always alluded to by Homer in that 
restricted sense. (Thucyd. I. 3. ApoUod. ap. Strab. 
VIII. p. 370.) It will perhaps be objected to this 
classification, that we generally find the Hellenic 
name opposed to that of the Pelasgic, (Herod. 1. 56.) 
but it does not follow that they are thereby distin- 
guished as being of a different race; it would ra- 
ther seem that they are compared together in a po- 
litical point of view, from each in its turn having 
become widely diffused, and having exercised the 
greatest influence over those countries in which it 
had taken root. It may be further argued, that, as 
the Hellenic body finally obtained the ascendancy^ 
all vestige of a common origin was lost from the 
total decline of its rival, as well as from the mixed 
and heterogeneous elements which were subsequent- 
ly admitted into its own composition. The Boeo- 
tians, who are said to have been originally iEk)lians, 
(Thuc. III. 2. Pausan. Phoc. c. 8.) were no doubt 
descended also from the Pelasgic nation, as well as 
their Phocian neighbours and the people of Euboea ; 
but here also little remained besides the language, 
which was -Slolic, to attest the fact of their common 
descent. This may be accounted for from the fre- 
quent change of population which those districts ex- 
perienced for so many ages both prior to and after 
the siege of Troy. 

According to Herodotus, the Athenians were also 
originally Pelasgi; this fact he has twice asserted 
in different parts of his work; (I. 56. and VIII. 
44.) nor has he ever I believe been contradicted by 
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aay ancient author. Larcher^ however, in his ex- 
amination of the Chronology of Herodotus, has en- 
tered into a long dissertation to prove that that 
writer was nusinformed on this point The real 
truth seems to be, that the learned Frenchman, in 
his endeavour to derive all the Pelasgic migrations 
from the Peloponnesus, found this assertion of He- 
rodotus incompatible with his system, and therefore 
attempted to set it aside K Until more solid reasons 
therefore can be adduced against the testimony of 
so accredited an historian, we must allow his author- 
ity to remain unshaken, and admit that the Athe- 
nians, in the earliest period of their history, were 
Pelasgi, and bore the specific appellation of Cranai 
before they assumed that of Cecropidae. It is well 
known that they, with many other tribes under si- 
milar circumstances, afterwards became incorporated 
with the Hellenes. (Herod. I. 57«) What remains 
to be considered, relative to the settlements of the 
Pelasgi in the Peloponnesus, will be referred to the 
history of that peninsula. I shall now therefore 
conclude this section with a short account of the 
dialects of Greece, as it is furnished by Strabo. 
(VIII. p. 888.) "Greece," says that accurate geo- 
grapher, " contains many nations, but the principal 
^^ ones are equal in number to the dialects spoken 
^^ by the Greeks, which consist of four. Of these, 
" the Ionic may be said to be the same as the an- 
" cient Attic, since the inhabitants of Attica were 
" once called lonians, and from these were de- 
" scended the lonians, who founded colonies in Asia 
^ Minor, and used the dialect which we call Ionic. 

^ Hist. d'Herodote Chronol. t. VII. p. 262. 
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*^ The Doric is the same with the JBolic, as all the 
^ Greeks without the Isthmus, if we' except the 
^ Athenians and Megareans, and those Dorians who 
** dwell in the vicinity of Parnassus^ are even now 
** called .£olians. It is also probable that the Do- 
** rians^ being few in number, and inhabiting a most 
<< rugged soil, long retained their primitive language, 
" as they had but little intercourse with their neigh- 
*^ hours, and adopted different customs from, those 
" of the jEolians, with whom they formerly were 
^* united by ties of consanguinity. This was also 
" the case with the Athenians, who occupied a poor 
" and barren country, and consequently were less 
" exposed to invasion ; hence they were accounted 
^' indigenous, as Thucydides reports, since none were 
" induced to covet their territory, and to seek to 
** wrest it from them. This therefore was the rea^ 
^^ son why so small a people remained always un- 
" connected with the other nations of Greece, and 
" used a dialect peculiar to itself. 

" The iE^lians were not confined to the countries 
<^ without the Isthmus, but occupied also those which 
** were situated within ; these however became sub- 
" sequently intermixed with the lonians who came 
" from Attica, and who had established themselves 
" in the jEgialus; and likewise with the Dorians, who, 
** in conjunction with the Heraclidae, founded Me- 
<' gara, and several other cities in the Peloponnesus. 

" The lonians were afterwards expelled by the 
" Achaeans, who were MxAiaxxs^ so that only two 
^^ nations remained within the Peloponnesus, the 
'^ iOolians and the Dorians. Those states which 
** had but little intercourse with the latter, pre- 
" served the iE^lic dialect ; this was the case with 
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^ the Arcadians and the Eleans, as the former were 
" altogether a people of mountaineers, and never 
^^ had been included in the division of Peloponnesus 
" made by the Heraclidae ; and the latter, from 
" being dedicated to the service of the Olympian 
" Jupiter, had long remained in the peaceable en- 
" joyment of their country : they were moreover of 
" M6&&n origin, and had received the forces sent 
" by Oxylus to assist the Heraclidae in recovering 
" possession of Peloponnesus. The other nations of 
^^ that peninsula speak a mixed dialect, more or 
" less approximating to the iE^lic ; and, though they 
" are all called Dorians, the idiom of no one city is 
" at this day the same as that of any other." 
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ILLYRIA 



General view of the numerous tribes comprised under the com- 
mon name of Illyrians — Illyricum considered as a Roman pro- 
vince — The lapydes, Liburni, Dalmatians, and other inhabitants 
of the coast and islands of the Adriatic — Inland, the Dardani, 
Autariatse, Scordisci, &c. — ^The Taulantii, Parthini, Byllini, and 
other Greek Illyrians — Colonies of Epidamnus and Apollonia 
— ^The Albani, Dassaretii, Penests, &c. — ^The Via Egnatia. 

The name of Illyrians appears to have been com- 
mon to the numerous tribes which were anciently 
in possession of the countries situated to the west of 
Macedonia, and which extended along the coast of 
the Adriatic from the confines of Istria and Italy to 
the borders of Epirus. Still further north, and more 
inland, we find them occupying the great valleys of 
the Save and JDrave^ which were only terminated 
by the junction of those streams with the Danube. 
This large tract of country, under the Roman em- 
perors, constituted the provinces of Illyricum and 
Pannonia. 

Antiquity has thrown but little light on the origin 
of the Illjrrians; nor are we acquainted with the 
language and customs of the barbarous hordes of 
which the great body of the nation was composed. 
Their warlike habits however, and the peculiar prac- 
tice of puncturing their bodies, which is mentioned 
by Strabo as being also in use amongst the Thra- 
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cians, might lead us to connect them with that 
widely extended people, (Strab. VII. 815.) It ap- 
pears evident, that they were a totally different race 
from the Celts, as Strabo carefully distinguishes 
them from the Gallic tribes which were incorpo- 
rated iirith them, (VII. p. 313.) Appian indeed ^eems 
to ascribe a common origin to the lUyrians and Celts, 
for he states, that Illyrius and Celtus were two bro- 
thers, sons of Polyphemus and Galatea, who mi- 
grated from Sicily^, and became the progenitors of 
the two nations which bore their names ; (lUyr. 2.) 
but this account is evidently too fabulous to be re- 
lied on. I have elsewhere observed, on the subject 
of Italy, that the Illyrians are not unlikely to have 
contributed to the early population of that country. 
The Liburni, who are undoubtedly a part of this 
nation, had formed settlements on the Italian shore 
of the Adriatic at a very remote period^. We have 
also remarked, that the Veneti, according to the 
most probable account, were Illyrians ^. But, though 
so widely dispersed, this great nation is but Kttte 
noticed in history until the Romans made war upon 
it, in consequence of some acts of piracy committed 
on their traders. Previous to that time we hear 
occasionally of the Illyrians as connected with the 
affairs of Macedonia ; for instance, in the expedition 
undertaken by Perdiccas in conjunction with Bra- 
sidas against the Lyncestae, which failed principally 
from the support afforded to the latter by a power- 

* A modern writer supposes Villes de TEspagne. Mem. de 

that the Sicily here spoken of Tlnst. Royal, t. VI. p. 330. 

is the country of the SicuH, ^ Deacnpt of Anc« Italy, 1. 1, 

whom Freret imagined to be p. 285. 

Illyrians. Petit Radel, Mem. <" Ibid. t. I. p. 112. 
sur rOrigine des plus anciennes 
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fill body of lUyrian troops, (Thuc. IV. 125-) They 
were frequently engaged in hostilities with the 
princes of Macedon, to whom their warlike spirit 
rendered them formidable neighbours. This was 
more especially the case whilst under the goyetn^ 
ment of Bardylis, who is known to have been a 
powerful and renowned chief, though we are not 
precisely acquainted with the extent of his domi* 
nious, nor over what tribes he presided. Philip at 
length gained a decisive victory over this king, who 
lost his life in the action, and thus a decided check 
was given to the rising power of the Ulyrians, 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 514.) Alexander was likewise suc- 
cessful in a war he waged against Clytus the son of 
Bardylis, and Glaucias king of the Taulantii, (Ar- 
rian. S. and 3.) The Illynans, however, still asserted 
their independence against the kings of M acedon^ 
and were not subdued till they were invcdved in the 
common fate of nations by the victorious arms of 
the Romans. The conquest of lUyria led the way 
to the first interference of Rome in the affairs of 
Crreece ; and Folybius, from that circumstance, has 
entered at some length into the account of the 
events which then took place. He informs us, that 
about this period, 520. U. C. the lUyrians on the 
coast had become formidable, from their maritime 
power, and the extent of their expeditions and de^ 
predations. They were governed by Agron, son of 
Pleuratusy whose forces had obtained several victo- 
ries over the iCtolians, Epirots, and Acha&ans, (II. 
passim.) CHi his death the empire devolved upon 
his queen Teuta, a woman of an active and daring 
mind, who openly sanctioned, and even encouraged^ 
the acts of violence committed by her subjects. 
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Among Uiose who suffered from these lawless pi- 
rates were some traders of Italy, on whose account 
satisfaction was demanded by the Roman senate. 
So far however from making any concessions, Teuta 
proceeded to a still greater outrage, by causing one 
of the Roman deputies to be put to death. The 
senate was not slow in avenging these injuries; a 
powerful armament was fitted out under the com- 
mand of two consuls, who speedily reduced the prin- 
cipal fortresses held by Teuta, and compelled that 
haughty queen to sue for. peace, (Polyb. II. 12. 
Appian. Illyr. 7.) 

At a still later period, the Illyrians, under their 
king Gentius, were again engaged in a war with the 
Romans, if the act of taking possession of an unre- 
sisting country may be so termed. Gentius had 
been accused of favouring the cause of Perseus of 
Macedon, and of being secretly in league with him ; 
his territory was therefore invaded by the praetor 
Anidus, and in thirty days it was subjugated by 
the Roman army. Gentius himself, with all his fa- 
mily, fell into the hands of the enemy, and was sent 
to Rome, to grace the praetor's triumph, (Liv. XLI V. 
31. Appian. Illyr. 9«) Illyria then became a Ro- 
man province, and was divided into three portions ; 
but it received afterwards a considerable accession 
of territory on the reduction of the Dalmatians, la- 
pydes, and other petty nations, by Augustus, these 
being included from that period within its bounda- 
ries. So widely indeed were the frontiers of Illyri- 
cum extended under the Roman emperors, that they 
were made to comprise the great districts of Nori- 
cum, Pannonia, and Moesia. (lUyr, 6.) 

To treat of Illyria under these comprehensive li- 
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tnits would not be compatible with my present plan, 
but, for the s^ke of connecting the geography of 
Greece with that of Italy, I have thought it not in- 
expedient to give a short description from Strabo 
and other geographers of the line of coast on the 
eastern side of the Adriatic which intervenes be- 
tween the two countries. 

The first tribe on this coast to the south of His-iapydes. 
tria were the lapydes, or lapodes, who have been 
already noticed in the Description of Italy ; and from 
Virgil it would seem that they once reached to the 
banks of the Timavus. 

Turn sciat, aeiias Alpes, et Norica si quia 

Castella in tumulis, et lapydis arva Timavi. 

Geor. III. 474. 

They occupied an extent of coast of more than one 
thousand stadia^ from the river Arsia, which sepa- 
rated them from the Histri, to the neighbourhood of 
Zara, a district which forms part of the present 
Marlachia. In the interior their territory was 
spread along Mount Albius, which forms the ex- 
tremity of the great Alpine chain, and rises to a 
considerable elevation. On the other side of this 
mountain it stretched towards the Danube, on the 
confines of Pannonia. They were a people of war- 
like spirit, and were not reduced till the time of 
Augustus. (Strab. VII. 315. Appiaii. lUyr. 18.) 
Their principal town was Metulum, which was Metuium. 
taken by that emperor after an obstinate defence. 
(Appian. lUyr. 19. Strab. VII. p. 315.) Its site re- 
mains at present unknown, as well as" those of Aru-Ampe- 
penum, Monetium, and Vendum, noticed by Strabo, S^kum. 
(loc. dt.) and Terponus and Posa by Appian. (locT^p^i. 

Clt.) 

VOL. I. D 
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latmmL The Liburni, who followed next on the coast, are 
much more spoken of in history. They appear to 
have been a maritime people from the earliest times^ 
as they communicated their name to the vessels called 
Libumine by the Romans. (Appian. Illyr. 3.) And 
the Greeks, who colonized Corcyra, are said, on 
their arrival in that island, to have found it in their 
possession. (Strab. VI. p. 270.) Scylax seems to distin- 
guish the Libumi from the Illyrians, restricting pro- 
bably the latter appellation to that part of the na« 
tion which was situated more to the south, and was 
better known to the Greeks. The same writer al- 
ludes to the sovereignty of the Libumi, as not ex- 
cluding females ; a fact which appears to have some 
reference to the history of Teuta, and might serve 
to prove that this geographical compilation is not so 
ancient as many have supposed. (Scyl. p. 7.) Strabo 
states that the Liburni extended along the coast for 
upwards of one thousand five hundred stadia. (VII. 

ladera. p. 815.) To them belonged ladera, a city of some 
note, and a Roman colony, (Mel. II. 8. Plin. III. 
21. Ptol.) the ruins of which are still to be seen 
near the modem town of Zara, on the spot called 
Zara Vecchia\ Beyond is the mouth of the river 

vdTitiSf ^^^^f^9 perhaps the same as the Catarbates of 8cy- 

fl- lax, (p. 7.) and the Titius of Ptolemy. Strabo, who 

does not mention its name, says it is navigable for 
small vessels up to Scardona. (VII. p. 215.) This 
town appears to have been the capital of the Li- 
burni, since Pliny says the national council met 
here. (III. 21.) The present town retains its name, 
and is situated on a lake formed by the Keria, a 

^ Mannert Geogr. der Griechen und Roemer. t, VII. p. 331. 
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tsw miles above its entrance into the sea. Under 
the Romans this river served as the boundary be- 
tween Libumia and Dalmatia. This latter country Daimatn. 
received the name which it still retains from the 
Dalmatians, a people of whom no mention occurs in 
the Greek writers, but who had acquired a decided 
ascendency over the Ardiaei, Pleraei, Hylli, Labeates, 
and other neighbouring tribes. 

Polybhis states, that the Dalmatians were formerly 
subject to Pleuratus, king of Illjrria, but that having 
revolted from his successor Gentius, they became in- 
dependent. The same writer informs us, that the 
Romans first waged war against this people, with a 
view of redressing the injuries which the Issaeans, 
and Daorsi their allies in that part of lUyria, com- 
plained of having received from them about twelve 
years after the overthrow of Perseus and the Mace- 
donian empire, or 597 U. C. ; but at the same time 
he does not scruple to state, that the real cause of 
the war was the ambitious spirit of the Roman se- 
nate, and the desire of finding employment for their 
troops. (Polyb. Excerpt. XXXII. 17.) The Dal- 
matians however were not to be easily conquered ; 
they often revolted, and not unfrequently obtained 
advantages over their enemies. Augustus at length 
aec^mplished their subjugation; according to Ap- 
piaii he concluded the war in person before he be- 
came emperor. (Illyr. S5. et seq.) 

The Dalmatians, says Strabo, have a peculiar cus- 
tom of dividing their lands every eight years ; and, 
unlike the other nations on the same coast, they 
have no coined money. Their towns once amounted 
to the number of fifty, but most of them were de- 
stroyed by Augustus. (VII. p. 315.) Among these 

d2 
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5J^" may be noticed Tra^urium, which Strabo Calls an 
island; but it has been observed, that the canal, 
. which separates it from the land, is an artificial 
work®. Pliny speaks of some marble quarries in 
this place. (III. 22.) Some traces of the ancient 
name are still preserved in that of Trau. 

Sajonvei Salon, HOW Sulona^ was the principal harbour of 
Dalmatia, and was always considered an important 
post by the Romans after their conquest of that 
country. Pliny styles it a colony, (III. 22.) which 
is confirmed by various inscriptions ^ The name is 
sometimes written Salona, and Salonae. (Caes. B. 
.Civ. III. 9. Hist. B, Alex. 43.) 

Qua maris Hadriaci longas ferit unda Salonas 
Et lepidum in molks Zephyros excurrit lader. 

LucAN. IV. 406. 

At SpalatrOy about three miles from Salona^ are to 
be seen the. ruins of Diocletian's palace^. 

The fortress of Clissa, about the same distance 
from ScUona, but inland, is supposed to .correspond 

Ande- With Andetriuiti, mentioned by Strabo as a, strong 

^"^ place in this district. (VII. 815.»^) 

Ddmmium The situatiou of Dalminium, or Delminium, from 

Bive Del- ' ' 

minium, which this people probably derived their name, has 
not yet been ascertained. (Appian. Illyr. 11. Strab. 
VII. p. ,215.) Steph. Byz. writes it AaA/x/ov. 

Priamon The Priamou of Strabo may possibly be the Pro- 

mona. moua of Appian. (Illyr. 25.) 

Epetium. Bpctium, uoticcd by Polybius as belonging to th? 

^ Voyages de Spoti, 1. 1, p. 93. Ad.ain*s Antiquities of Spalatro. 

f Gruter Thesaur. 32. 12. fol. 

^ See Wesseling 8 note to the ^ Wheler's Travels^ p. 1 9. fol. 

Antonine Itinerary, p. 270. Also ed. 
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Issaei, the pebple of Issa, is a large island on this 
coast. (Excerpt. XXXII. 17. Cf. Piin. III. 22.) It 
is placed by Mannert at Stohrea^ near the mouth of 
the Xemavnissa K 

Further on we find the river Naro, now JVar^Jito, Naro fl. 
a considerable stream, which rises in the mountains 
of Bosnia^ and falls into the sea opposite to the 
island of Lesina. 

Scylax speaks of a great lake in the interior of 
the country, from which this river flows, containing 
an island of about one hundred and twenty stadia 
in extent. Modem maps only lay down some ex- 
tensive marshes in this direction. The Emporium, 
to which the same ancient geographer aUudes, as 
being situated eighty stadia above 4;he mouth of the 
Naro, may apply to the Narona of Pliny and Mela,Niirona. 
a Roman colony of some note. (Scylax, p. 9. Mel. II. 
S. Plin. III. 22.) Its ruins should be sought for in 
the vicinity of Castel NorinK 

The description given by Scylax of this coast 
cannot easily be followed, as he mentions several 
nations entirely unknown to us, such as the Manii, Manii. 
Nestaei, and Hyllini. The peninsula which he no-Nestaai. 
tices as advancing far into the sea, is that of Sahi- 
oncello. (p. 8. Cf. Scymn. Ch. v. 404.) 

South of the Narenta^ the site of Bagtisa Vec- 
chia was oiice probably that of the ancient town of 
Epidaurus, which, from its name, we should be ledEpidaunu. 
to consider as a Greek colony, though the fact is 
not asserted by any writer of antiquity, nor is it 
mentioned by any of the Greek geographers or his- 
torians.' Mannert inclines to identiiy it with the 

' T. VII. p. 343. '' Id. t. VII. p. 347. 

o3 
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ArboBB oE Polybius; (II. II.) but that is a purfe 
conjecture, unsupported by any authority ; as is also 
the supposition that the name was altered by the 
Romans, who had colonized it, as we learn from 
Fliny. (III. 22.) * Mannert does not seem to have 
been aware that it is mentioned as a maritime city 
of Illjrria as early as the time of Caesar. (Hist. B. 
Alex. 44.^) It is noticed also by Ptolemy and the 
Table Itinerary. 

Strabo remarks, that Dalmatia was divided in 

Mon^r length by a chain of mountains, which he calls Ar* 
dion. (VII. p. 315.) Its modem name is Tartari. In 

Ardiiri. i^jjjg viciuity we should place the Ardi^i, once a 
powerful Ilfyrian tribe, whose inveterate habits of 
piracy led the Romans to effect their entire removal 
from the sea; but the lands to which they withdrew 
being too poor to furnish them with subsistence, the 
population decreased so rapidly, that they might be 
said to have disappeared altogether. According to 

D^: Strabo, the Pleraei and Daorsi (VII. p. 315.) were in 
their neighbourhood ; mention is made of the latter 
by Polybius also. (Excerpt. XXXII. IT."") The fine 
bay, now called Bocca di Cattaro, formerly derived 

Rhizoni. its name of Rhizonicus Sinus from the city of Rhi- 
zon, situated at the northern extremity; it is the 

RhisBon. modem Risano^. Rhizon is mentioned by Poly- 
bius as a strong place, to which Teuta, queen of the 
Illyrians, withdrew on being attacked by the Ro- 
mans ; he states that it was at some distance from 
the sea, on a river of the same name, which must 

* Georg. t. VII. p. 350. tini Monet. Vet. p. 42, 

*" There are some scarce coins ° See DodwelFs Travels in 

belonging to this people, with Greece, t. I. p. 14. 

the epigraph AAOPSON. Ses- 
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refer to the narrow part of the bay on which the 
town of JRisano is situated, and into which a small Rhizonfl. 
stream dischai^s itself, (Polyb. II. II. Strab. VII. 
p. 316.) Pliny calls the town Rhizinium, (III. SSI.) 
Ptolemy, Rhizana. 

Ascrivium, noticed by the two last writers, is AscriTium. 
commonly supposed to be the fortress of Cattaro; 
but Mannert places it without the gulph, in the 
small bay of TrUsto"^. 

The next town of note is the ancient Butua, orButuavei 
Buthoe, as it was called by the Greeks ; for we find 
it thus written by Scylax» (p. 90 and also by So- 
phocles, in a verse preserved by the writer of the 
EtymoL Mag. 

Tradition ascribed its foundation to Cadmus, who, 
with his wife Harmonia, was said to have aban- 
doned Thebes, and to have ended his days, on the 
shores of lUyria, among the Enchelees, a tribe of Enchdeei. 
that nation. Their tomb, according to Scylax, was 
still to be seen near the mouth of the Drilo, (p. 9*) 
Apollonius alludes to the same story : 

Oi S* ap W *lXXvpixoio fiekafJi,fiaiios iFora/iolo 

*Aif^poL(riV "Eyp^ffXeWcriv l^earioi — 

Aeoon. IV. 617. 

Strabo also speaks of the Enchelees in connection 
with the same tradition, (VII. p. 326. Cf. Apollod. 
Bibl. III. 5. Pausan. IX. 5.) Dionysius Periegetes 
seems to place the tomb of Cadmus near the Cerau- 
nian mountains. 

» Geogr. t.VIT. p.352. 
D 4 
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Kffivov S* aS inp) xi\irov TSoi^ hpiKviia tujxjSov, 

V. 390. 

Butua is now Boudoua, about fifteen miles south- 
east of the Bocca di Cattaro, (Cf. Plin. III. 22. 
Ptol. p. 59. Steph. Byz. v. BovOovi.) About ninety 
miles further, along the coast, we find Dulcigno 

oidniumi Pecckio, which represents the ancient Olcinium, or 
Ulcinium. Livy terms it a place of some conse-^ 
quence. It surrendered to the Romans before the 
beginning of hostilities with Gentius, (XLV. 25. and 
26. Cf. Plin. III. 22. Ptol. p. 59.) 

Inland, and to the north-east, was the territory 

Labeate^ of the Labeatcs, which constituted the principal part 
of the dominions of Gentius. His capital, as we 

Scodra. Icam from Livy, was Scodra, situated between two 

Clausula fl. rivcrs. Called Clausula and Barbana, which, uniting 

* below the town, took the common name of OriunsP* 

Livy, however, is not quite accurate in his descrip- 

Qriuns fl. tion ; for he would lead us to suppose that the Ori.* 
undus was a third stream, rising in Mount Scardus, 
into which the other two discharged themselves; 
but the fact is, that the Barbana, now Bc^ana^ rises 
in the chain above mentioned, and is called Mo- 
racca, in* the upper part of its course, before it faUs 

Labeatia into the Labcatis Palus, or Lake of Scutari. It re- 
ceives the waters of the Clausula, now Drivasti^ or 
Chiri^ soon after issuing from the lake, and then 
flows into the Adriatic under the name of Biyanai 
Livy himself expressly states that the Barbana passes 
through the lake Labeatus. From the position he 

P It is not impossible that with the Oriuns of Livy, The 
the river called Arion by Scy- generality of critics have how- 



lax, (p. 9.) is to be identified ever read A^/X&va for 'ApCaya, 
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assigns to Scodra, it is evidebtly not precisely the 
sanie as that of Scutari^ which stands on the shores 
of the lake, but must have been situated on the site 
of the present fortress near the junction of the two 
rivers. (Li v. XLIV. 81.) It was a place of great 
strength, and might have easily defended itself 
against the Romans in their war with Gentius ; hni 
instead of offering any resistance, it surrendered on 
the first approach of the enemy's forces. (Liv. loc. 
cit.) Polybius calls it Scorda. (Excerpt. XXVIII. 
7.) Pliny is incorrect in placing this town on the 
Driio. In the division of the territories of Gentius, 
Scodra retained its distinction as capital of the La- 
beates ; and if the coins referred to l>y Eckel and 
others are genuine, it became subsequently a Roman 
colony. Medeon, mentioned by Livy as another town Medeon. 
of the Labeates, to which Gentius removed his wife 
and family, is perhaps Medani^ situated at some dis- 
tance above the lake of Scutari on the left bank of 
the Moracca. (Liv. XLIV. 32.) 

A few miles below the mouth of the Bqjana, the 
Drino empties itself into the sea. This is the larg- 
est of the Illyrian rivers, and was well known to the 
ancients under the name of Drilo. Strabo informs DriiofL 
us, that it was navigable as far as the country of the 
Dardanii, which is a considerable distance from the 
sea as they inhabited the southern part of what is 
now Servia. (VII. p. 316.) This river is formed, 
principally, by the junction of two streams, the one 
distinguished in modern geography by the name of 
the white Drino, which rises in the chain of Mount 
Bertiscus, now Dfamous Dagh. (Strabon. Chresto- 
math. ap. Geogr. Min. t. II. p. 99.) The other flows 
from the south, out of the great lake of Ochrida, 
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the ancient Lychnitis Palus, and unites with the 
former after a course of nearly sixty miles : this is 
commonly termed the filack Drino. It has been 
already observed, that commentators deem the text 
of Scylax corrupt with respect to the river, he calls 
Arion, which should be altered to Drilon. Nicander 
has also alluded to it in his poem, in connexion with 
the river Naro. 

Ther, V. 607. 

Lissuset Near the mouth of the Drilo was situated the town 

AcroliMus* 

of Lissus with its fortress called Acrolissus. Diodo* 
rus Siculus affirms, that it was colonized by some 
Syracusans in the time of Dionysius the Elder. (XV. 
464.) It fell subsequently, however, into the hands 
of the Illyrians, who retained it with the consent 
of the Romans after they had concluded a peace 
with Teuta. (Polyb. 11. 12.) Not many years in- 
tervened, before Philip of Macedon, having surprised 
the Acrolissus, its citadel, compelled the town to sur- 
render. An interesting account of this expedition 
is to be found in the Fragments of Polybius. (VIII. 
15.) 

We are not informed by what means the Illyrians 
recovered possession of Lissus ; but Livy speaks of it 
as belonging to Gentius. (XLIV. 30.) Caesar, who 
has frequent occasion to mention this city during 
the progress of the civil war carried on by him in 
lUyria, informs us, that he had previously stationed 
there a considerable body of Roman citizens, who 
readily delivered up the town on the appearance of 
bis forces ; (B. Civ. III. 29.) and Pliny styles it " op- 
*♦ pidum civium Romanorum." 
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The situation of the ancient Lissus can hardly be 
identified with the modem jdles^o, which is more 
inland, and may rather answer to Acrolissus. 

The river which Polybius describes as flowing 
near Lissus, under the name of Ardaxanus, (Polyb-ArdaxanuB 
loc. cit.) is perhaps the same as the Artatus of Livy, 
(XLIII. 19.) and is probably a branch of the river 
laid down in modem maps, as discharging itself into 
the sea, to the south of Alessw, under the name of 
Matt; I say a branch, because Livy elsewhere gives Matisffl. 
the name of Mathis to the main stream p. 

It will now be necessary to advert to the nume^- 
rous islands situated along the coast, hitherto de- 
scribed. The Greek geographers generally com- 
prised them under the name of Libumides; theyiiburnidM 
were said to amount to the number of forty. (Strab."' 
VII. p. 316.) To the south of the Absyrtidis, which 
have been mentioned in the Description of Italy % is 
the island called Curiacte by Strabo, (loc. cit.) and 
Curicta by Pliny, (III. 21.) now Veglia, in which Cuncta 
Ptolemy places the towns of Fulsinium and Curie- FiJdnium 
turn. ^'*^- 

Scardona, also mentioned by the latter writer, is Scardona 
the modem Arbe; a name it derives from Arba, one a^Iml 
of its ancient towns ; as is also Collentum. CoQentum. 

Lissa, which Pliny places opposite ladera, corre- 
sponds with Isola Grossa. (Plin. V. 26.) The 
islands termed Crateae by Scylax (p. 8.) and Pliny, crateps 
are those opposite Sebenigo. Olynta, noticed by thepfynta 
former geographer, (loc. cit.) is the island of SoUaJ^ 
That of Bua answers to the Bavo of Pliny, (III. 26.) Bavo vd 
and Boas of Ammianus Marcellinus. (XXII. 8,) aula."'' 
Brattia is now Brazxo, opposite Spalatro. '^*^***" 

P Palmer. Gr. Ant 1. 1, c. 1 9» <> T. I. p. 137. 
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iwa Issa, though one of the stnidlest of the Dalmatian 

islands^ is certainly the best known in history. It 
is mentioned by Scylax as a Greek colony, (p. 8.) 
which, according to Scymnus of Chios, was sent 
from Syracuse. 

Su^axouc/cov e^ovtroi rrjv cnro^aictv. v. 412. 

Issa is often alluded to by Polybius in his account of 
the lUyrian war. It was attacked by Teuta ; but the 
siege was raised on the appearance of the Roman 
fleet, and the inhabitants immediately placed them- 
fidves under the protection of that power. (Appian. II- 
lyr.7. Polyb. II. 11.) It became afterwards a constant 
station for the Homan galleys, in their war$ with the 
kings of Macedon. (Liv. XLIII. 9.) In Caesar's 
time the town appears to have been very flourishing, 
for it is styled " nobilissimum earum regionum oppi- 
" dum," (Hist. B. Alex. 47.) and Pliny informs us its 
inhabitants were Roman citizens. (III. 21.) Athe- 
naeus states that the wine of the island was much 
esteemed. (I. 22.) Its present name is Lissa. Les- 
sina, situated to the east of the former, represents 
^^ the ancient Pharos, which was also a Greek colony 
from Paros, (Scyl. p. 8. Ephor. ap. Steph. Byz. v. 
^apo^ Scymn. Ch. v. 425.) and the birthplace of 
Demetrius the Pharian, whose name often occurs in 
the writings of Polybius. At first the friend of the 
Romans in their expedition into lUyria, and re- 
warded by them with the command of Pharos and 
other states, (II. passim,) he afterwards revolted in fa- 
vour of Philip king of Macedon. He was however 
attacked and defeated in his island, by the consul L. 
iBmilius, and with difficulty escaped into Macedon. 
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(III. 18.) From this time he became zealously at- 
tached to Philip ; but Polybius attributes to his in- 
stigation many of the acts of vengeance and atrocity 
which disgraced that prince's reign. (V. 12. et IX. 23.) 

The town of Pharos appears tp have been de- 
stroyed on its capture by the consul jEmilius. (Po- 
lyb. III. 19-0 The island is noticed by Strabo 
(VII- p. 315. Pliny III. 21.) and Ptolemy. 

Corcyra, termed Nigra, in Greek Melaena^ to dis^corcyra 
tinguish it from the more celebrated island of theinl^ 
same name, is now Cur%ola. Apollonius accounts 
for this epithet from the dark masses of wood with 
which it was crowned. 

Naur/Ao* Ix ftovTOio xsXaiv^ vavToisv vXrj 
Aepxofievoty KipKVpav hn)t\eiov(n MiXonvav, 

Aegon. IV. 671. 

Scymnus attributes to this island, the honour of hay- 
ing received a colony from Cnidus in Asia Minor. 

''Hts Xeyovivri 

MeXouva Kepxvp* ^v Kvlhoi xaraxKrav. v. 426. 

(Cf. Scyl. p. 8. Strab. VII. p. 315.) 

Meleda^ known to the ancients by the name of 
Melita, must not be confounded with the more fa-MeUta 

i 

mous island so called, which answers to Malta. It 
is to the latter, and not to the lUyrian Melita, as 
some have imagined, that the shipwreck of St. Paul 
and his companions is to be referred. The similarity 
in the name of these islands has also given rise to 

' There are coins of Issa as 122A. The latter have a head 

well as Pharos. The former of Jupiter and a goat» rev. Epigr. 

have generally a head of Mi- ^A. and ^APION. Mionnet. 

nerva and a diota on the re- and Sestini Monet Vet. p. 42. 
verse, with the inscription 12 or 



, insula. 
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adiother dispute, though of a less interesting nature ; 
namely, which furnished the catuli Melitaei, so much 
esteemed by the Roman ladies. Pliny, on the au-^ 
thority of Callimachus and Steph. Byz., pronounces 
in favour oiMeleda, Strabo of Malta. (VI. p. 280.) 
The little island Tartola is perhaps that which 

Tauria Hirtius calls Tauris. (B. Alex. 47.) 

"" Strabo describes the interior of lUyria, especially 

the northern part, as a cold and mountainous coun- 
try, where the vine is rarely seen to grow. This 
extensive tract was occupied by several tribes of II- 
IjnBn origin, though they are more commonly known 
to the Roman writers under the generic term of 

Ftamonii. Pannonii. Appian seems to identify them with the 
Paeones, under which name they are always referred 
to by the. Greek historians. (Illyr. 14.) 

Scordisd. Amoug thesc tribes we may notice the Scordisci, 
a numerous and powerfiil people, reaching as far as 
the Danube. Strabo divides them into the greater 
and the less, and places the former between the 
Noarus, or the Save^ and the river Margus, The 
latter adjoined the Triballi and Mysi of Thrace. 
The Scordisci having successively subdued the seve- 
ral nations around them, extended their dominion 
from the borders of Thrace to the Adriatic. They 
were however in their turn conquered by the Ro- 
mans ^ though not without numerous struggles and 
much bloodshed. (Strab. VII. p. S18. Plor, III. 4. 
Liv. Epit. LXIII. Appian. Illyr. 5.) 

Pardani. More to the south are the Dardani, who occupied 

' Though Strabo classes the they were probably of the same 

Scordisci with the Illyrian nar race as the Tanrisei and Garni, 

tions, he seems also to acknow- both Celtic people.VIII. p. 3 13. 

ledge them as of Gallic origin j Cf. Liv. Epit. LXIII. 
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the upper valleys of the Drilo^ and i^read to the bor- 
ders of Faeonia and Macedonia : they were often at 
war with the latter power, more particularly under 
the reigns of its two last monarchs. A part of Phi- 
lip's forces were constantly employed in repelling 
their incursions during the time that the main body 
of the Macedonian army was carrying on war against 
the Romans ; but they do not appear to have been 
otherwise formidable, as they were generaUy re* 
pulsed with considerable loss on their side. (Liv. 
XXXI. 48. and XXXIII. 19.) After the defeat of 
Perseus and the subjugation of Macedonia by the 
Romans, the Dardani, as Livy reports, laid claim to 
Paeonia, as having formerly been in their possession, 
but the Roman senate did not think prq)er to com* 
ply with their demands. (Liv. XLV. 29.) Many 
years after, we hear of their being engaged in a war 
with Rome, which ended in their being finally con- 
quered by C. Scribonius Curio, proconsul, together 
with some other nations of Thracian origin. (Liv. 
Epit. XCV. Flor. III. 4. Ammian. MarceU. XXIX. 
a6.) The expanse of country which this people oc- 
cupied, answers in modem geography to the districts 
of Ipeck, PristinOy and lacova^^ which are situated 
to the south of Servia, and form part of the Pacha^ 
lick of Scutari. Strabo describes the Dardani as a 
savage race, living mostly in caves formed out of 
mud and dirt, and yet possessing great taste for 
music, having from the earliest period been ac- 
quainted with both wind and stringed instruments. 
(VII. p. 816.) 

The Autariatae are another people of Ill3aia some- Aatanatw. 
times'mentioned in history. We learn from Diodorus 
Siculus, that Cassander aided Autoleon, king of the 
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Paeonians, in a war against those barbarians, twenty 
thousand of whom were finally allowed to settle 
in the vicinity of mount Orbelus. (XVIII. 742.) 
Strabo states that the Autariatae were frequently 
engaged in hostilities with the Ardiaei, a Dalmatian 
tribe, relative to the possession of some salt works 
situated on the confines of both nations. According 
to the same writer, the Autariatae were once the 
bravest and the most numerous of the Illyrian clans ; 
they had conquered the Triballi, a people of Thrace, 
who occupied a very extensive territory south of the 
Danube, but were at length subdued themselves by 
the Scordisci. (VII. p. 817. Cf. App. lUyr. 8.) 

We may now turn to a more interesting portion 
of lUyria than that which has been hitherto de- 
scribed, and more immediately connected with Greece 
by means of the colonies which that country at an 
early period had established on these shores. It oc- 
cupies an extent of coast of nearly ninety miles, from 
the gulf of the Drino and the neighbourhood of Lis- 
sus, to the Acroceraunian mountains and the con- 
fines of Chaonia. In the interior we shall have to 
notice some other lUyrian tribes bordering on Mace- 
donia, and which derive their only importance in 
history from their connexion with that country. 
Tauiantii. Beginning on the coast from Lissus, we first meet 
with the Tauiantii, an Illyrian nation often men- 
tioned by both Greek and Roman writers, as being 
situated in the vicinity of the flourishing town of 
Epidamnus. (Scylax, p. 10.') Thucydides is the 
earliest historian who has noticed them, in reference 

^ In this geographer the read- vius and Holstenius toTauXc^iOi 
ing Kat* &mUv U has very judi- Sc &c. Vid. Annot. p. 14. 
ciously been altered by Grono- 
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to that celebrated colony. (1. 24.) From Arriau we 
learn, that in the* time of Alexander the Great, their 
king having afforded assistance to Clytus, another 
Illyrian prince, against the Macedonian sovereign, 
became involved in his defeat, and was consequently 
forced to sue for peace. (Arr. Exped. Alex. 1.) The 
name of this Taulantian king, which was Glaudas, 
often occurs in Diodorus Siculus, but simply as king 
of the Illyrians. He was defeated by Cassander, 
who came to the relief of Epidamnus and ApoUonia, 
which were threatened by the Illyrian forces. (Diod. 
Sic. XVIII. 707.) It is probable however that the 
territory of Glaucias was not merely confined to the 
Taulantii, but comprised several other districts of 
Illyria and Dalmatia, which were afterwards all 
united under the dominion of Gentius, the last of the 
sovereigns of this country, and were declared free by 
the Roman senate after the defeat and capture of 
that prince. (Liv. XLV. 26.) The Taulantii are 
further mentioned by Aristotle. (Mirand. Ausc. 
iElian. de Animal. XIV. 1. PUn. III. 22. Ptol. Geogr. 
p. 81. Eratosth. ap. Steph. Byz. v. Auppax^ov. Strab. 
VII. p. 326.) 

The foundation of Epidamnus is universally as- Epidamnus 
cribed to the Corcyreans, who, in compliment to^hLSum^ 
Cdrinth their metropolis, invited a citizen of that 
town to head the new colony. (Thuc. I. 24.) 

'EXXijvi^, ijv KipKvp* a'7roixi<ron 8oxs7. ScYMN. Ch. 435. 

(Strfdi. p. VII. 816. Appian. BeU. Civ. II. But we 
av^'-Bot informed what circumstances led to the 
change in its name from Epidamnus to that of Dyn- 
rhechium, by which it is more commonly known to 

VOL. I. E 
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the Latin writers. Some have thought that fipU 
damtius and Dyrrhachiutn were two different towns, 
the latter of which was the emporium of the former. 
Others affirmed that the Romans, considering the 
word Epidamnus to be of ill omen, called it Dyrrha-* 
chium ft*om the ruggedness of its situation. (Appian. 
BeU. Civ. II. Pomp. Mel. 11. 3. Plin III. 28.) It 
is pretty evident, however, that the word ^vp^i^m i« 
of Greek, and not of Latin origin ; for we find it 
used by the poet Euphorion of Chalcis in a vers6 
preserved by Steph. Byz. v. Avppafx/oif. 

"Aareu ^vp^axhs "^^ ^^^ Uvea TauXavr/vow. 

The fact seems to be, that the founders of Epidam- 
nus gave the name of Dyrrachium or Dyrrhachium 
to the high aikd craggy peninsula on which they 
built their town. Strabo certainly applies this ap- 
pellation to the Chersonnese^ (VII. p. 316.) as does 
the poet Alexander cited by Steph. Byz. v. AvppAxfov. 

And this in time may have usurped the place of the 
former name. (Cf. Dexipp. Chron. ap. St^h. Byz. 
loc. cit.) It is probable also, that the town called 
Dyrrhachium did not exactly occupy the sitd of the 
ancient Epidamnus, indeed this is plainly asserted 
by Pausanias. (Eliac. I. 10.) 

Eusebius refers the foundation of Epidamnus to 
the second year of the thirty-eighth Olympiad, or 
about 625 years before the Christian era. Periander 
was then tyrant of Corinth, and nearly at th6 same 
period Cyrene was founded by Battus. Placed it 
the entrance of the Hadriatic, in a situation modt 
advantageous for commerce, which was also fovoui^d 
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fay its Illations with Corcyra and Corinth, £pidam- 
nus had early attained td a considerable degree of 
opalence and power. It possessed a treasury at 
Olympia, (Pausan. Eliac. II. 19.) and its citizens vied 
with those of the most celebrated states of Greece 
in wealth and accomplishments, (Herod. VI. 137.) 
And though the jealousy of the neighbouring bar^^ 
barians had often prompted them to disturb the 
peace of the rising colony, it Successfully withstood 
all their attacks until dissension and faction, that 
bane of the Grecian states, entailed upon the city 
their attendant evils, and so impaired its strength^ 
that it was forced to seek from the Corcyreans that 
aid against foreign as well as domestic enemies, 
which its necessities required. The refusal of Cor- 
cyra compelled the Epidamnians to apply to Corinth, 
which gladly sought this opportunity of increasing 
its influence at the expense of that of Corcyra. A 
Corinthian force, together with a fresh supply of co- 
lonists, was accordingly despatched by land to the 
aid of Epidamnus, and contributed greatly to restore 
order and tranquillity. The Corcyreans however, 
who were on no friendly terms with the Corinthians, 
could not brook this interference in the affairs of 
their colony. They also equipped a fleet, which, on 
its arrival at Epidamnus, summoned that town to 
reo^iye bads: those citizens who had been banished, 
and to send away the Corinthian reinforcenient. On 
the rejection of this proposal by the Epidamnians^ 
the Corcyneans, kt conjunction witli the neighbour- 
ing lUyrians, besieged the town, and after s<Mne 
days compelled it to surrender. These are the 
treats which limcydides has related at length, from 

E 2 
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their intimate connection with the origin of the Pe4 
loponnesian war. (I, 24. et seq.) 

We know but little of the fortunes of Epidamnus 
from this period to its conquest by the Romans. 
Aristotle in his Politics notices a change which took 
place in its constitution, from the government of ma- 
gistrates called phylarchs to that of a sen^e, (Polit. 
V. 1.) The character of its inhabitants, which was 
once virtuous and just, (Plutarch. Quaest. Graec.) was 
also greatly impaired by luxury and vice, if we may 
credit Plautus, who thus pourtrays them in his Me- 
naechmi. 

Nam ita est hsec hominum natio Epidamnia, 

Voluptarii atque potatores maxumi : 

Turn sycophantae et palpatores plurimi. 

In urbe hac habitant : turn meretrices mulieres 

Nusquam perhibentur blandiores gentium. 

Propterea huic urbi nomen Epidamno inditura est, 

Quia nemo ferme hue sine damno divortitur. 

Act. II. So. 1. 

That Venus was particularly worshipped here we 
learn from Catullus. 

Nunc, o coeruleo creata ponto ! 
Quae sanctum Idalium, Syrosque apertos, 
Quaeque Ancona, Cnidumque arundinosam 
Colis, quaeque Amathunta, quaeque Golgps, 
Quaeque Dyrrhachium Adriae tabemam. 

Caem. XXXVI. 11. 

Epidamnus seems to have remained under the 
subjection of the Corcyreans till after the reign of 
Alexander, when it was ceded by them to Glaucias 
king of the lUyrians. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 714.) It 
may be doubted, however, whether it was ever actu- 
ally in the hands of that people, as we learn from 
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Polybius, that several years after, Epidamnus was 
surprised hy a party of lUyrian pirates, and that the 
inhabitants who had through negligence suffered the 
enemy to seize upon the town, having recovered 
from their first alarm, fell upon the assailants, and 
after an obstinate conflict succeeded in driving 
them without the walls. (II. 9.) Not long after, the 
lUyrians returned with a more formidable armament, 
and undertook the siege of Epidamnus ; but fortu- 
nately for that city, the arrival of the Roman consul 
with a powerful fleet and army compelled the enemy 
to make a precipitate retreat. The Epidamnians 
lost no time in placing themselves under the protec- 
tion of the Romans, to whose cause they appear to 
have constantly adhered both in the Illyrian and 
Macedonian wars, (Polyb. II. 11. Liv. XXIX. 12. 
et XLIV. 30.) 

At a later period Dyrrhachium, as it was then 
called, became the scene of the contest between 
Caesar and Pompey. The latter general having been 
compelled to withdraw from Italy by his enterpris- 
ing adversary, retired to Dyrrhachium on the oppo- 
site coast of lUyria, and having collected all his 
forces round that city, determined to make a stand 
against the enemy. 

Caesar soon followed him thither, having formed 
the bold design of blockading his adversary in his 
entrenched camp close to the town. This led to a 
series of operations which are detailed at length by 
Caesar himself; the success of which continues doubt- 
ful, until Pompey at length succeeded in forcing his 
enemy to retire, and was thus enabled to transfer 
the seat of war into Thessaly. (Caes. Bell. Civ. Ill, 
41. Appian. Civ. Bell. II.) 

E 3 
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Potnpey had encamped oh the heights called 
Petra, above the sea. This position with that of 
Dyrrhachium is thus described by Lucan. 

Hoc it^r sequoreo praecepit limite Magnus, 
Quemque vocat coUem Taulantius incola Petram, 
Insedit castris, Ephyreaque meenia servat, 
Defendens tutam vel solis turribus urbem. 
Non opus banc veterum, nee moles structa tuetur, 
Humanusque labor, facilis, licet ardua.tollat, 
Cedere vel bellis, vel cuncta moventibus anms. 
Sed munimen habet nuUo quassabile ferro, 
Naturam, sedemque loci, nam cUusa profundo 
Undique, et illisum scopulis revomentibus a^uor, 
Exiguo debet, quod non est insula, eolli. 
Terribiles ratibus sustentant meenia cautes, 
loniumque furens rabido cum tollitur Austfo, 
Templa, domosque quatit, spumatque in culmina pontus. 

VI. 16. 

In addition to the strength of its local situation, 
Dyrrhachium was of importance to the Romans ftom 
its vicinity to Brundusium. Cicero landed there on 
his banishment from Italy, and speaks of the kind- 
ness he experienced from the inhatatants, (ad Fam* 
XIV. 1.) We learn indeed from iElian, that the 
laws of this city were particularly favourable to 
strangers, (Var. Hist. XIII. 16.) 

Dio Cassius observes, that Dyrrhachium sided 
with Antony during the last civil wars of the re- 
public ; and thence it was, that Augustus after his 
victory rewarded his soldiers with states in its terri- 
tory, (21.) The Byzantine historians speak of it 
as being still a considerable place in their time, (Ann. 
Commen. 1. 41. Cedren. Basil. Imp. p. 703. Niceph. 
Callist. XVII. 3.) but it is now scarcely more than 
a village, which is rendered unhealthy by its proxi- 
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mity to some marshes. Its modern nume is Xhi-- 

According to Scylax, (p*. 10.) th^re was a river 
which flowed into the sea near Epidamnus. This he 
names Palamnus ; perhaps it is the same as the Pany- Paiamnus 
9sis of Ptolemy, (p. 81.) This geographer places itpanyadsfl. 
south of Dyrrhachium, in which situation there is a 
small stream called Spirnatza. But if we suppose 
that Scylax and Ptolemy allude to two different 
streams, we must identify the Palamnus of the for- 
mer with the river named Stefano in modem maps, 
a little to the north of Z)urazsu>. 

Beyond the Spirnatxa is a promontory called 
Capo di Lochia which is said to correspond with 
the position of Petra, already mentioned as the site Petm. 
of Pompey's camp *. 

The Genusus, a considerable river rising not far^^^®*'^"""^* 
from the lake of Ochrida, is now called Scomhi or 
Tobi. It is mentioned by Caesar in describing his 
retreat from Dyrrhachium, or rather Petra, (B. Civ. 
III. 75. Cf. Liv. XLIV. 30.) 

The Apsus, which flows into the sea about twelve Apsusfl. 
or fifteen miles south of the Grenusus, has also been 
rendered memorable from the military operations of 
Caesar and Pompey on its banks. From Caesar we 
learn that it separated the territories of ApoUonia 
and Dyrrhachium, and that while he was encamped 
on its left or southern bank, his adversary had occu- 
pied a spot called Asparagium, on the opposite side, Aspanu 
(Civ. Bell. IV. 13.) The contest was for a short ^"^^ 

" Magin. Geogr. II. Spon, ATP and ATPA are not uncom- 

Voyage de Dalmatie t. I. p. mon. Sestini Monet. Vet. p. 

] 17. There are no coins I be- 42. 

lieve belonging to Epidamnus^ * Palmerii Grsec. Ant. Descr. 

but those with the epigraph 1. I. c 21. p. 129. 
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time transferred to Petra ; but the two armies after- 
wards resumed their former positions on the Apsus,* 
(Bell. Civ. III. 76.) Lucan speaks of both these 
rivers as the scene of the hostile movements alluded 
to; but he seems incorrect in his remark on the 
shortness of their course, as, according to modem 
maps, they are far from being insignificant streams. 

Prima duces junctis vidit consistere castris 

Tell us, quam volucer Genusus, quam moUior Apsus 

Circumeunt ripis. Apso gestare carinas 

Causa palus, leni quam fallens egerit unda 

At Genusum nunc sole nives, nunc imbre solutae 

Preecipitant. Neuter longo se gurgite lassat, 

Sed minimum terras, vicino litore novit. V. 461. 

The present name of the Apsus is Ergent or JBe- 
ratino. This river is noticed also by Livy, XXXI. 
27. Strabo VII. p. 316. Dio Cass. XLI. Ptol. p. 81. 
The error into which Palmerius had fallen, of plac- 
ing the Apsus before the Genusus, has not escaped 
the penetration of D'Anville. 
ApoUonia. About fifteen miles from the Apsus stood Apol- 
lonia, another celebrated colony of Corinth and Cor- 
cyra. 

Kofiviicoy rs xoA Kepxvpuleov xr/ci^. 

ScYMN. Ch. V. 488. 

(Cf. Pausan. Eliac. I. 22. Steph. Byz. v. 'AtfoXXmvuk. 
Strab. VII. p. 316.) It was situated, according to 
Scylax, (p. 10.) near the mouth of the JEas, or 
Aous, one of the largest rivers of Greece, and fre- 
quently mentioned by classical writers, (Cf. Conon. 
Hist. ap. Phot. cod. 30. Strab. loc. cit. Polyb.V. 110.) 
Strabo assures us, that Apollonia was renowned for 
the wisdom of its laws, which, if we may judge froni 
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two particulars, were framed rather on the Spartap 
than the Corinthian model. JEiian states, that de- 
crees to the exclusion of foreigners were enforced 
here as at Lacedaemon ; and Aristotle aflSrms, none* 
could aspire to the offices of the republic but the 
principal families, and those descended from the first 
colonists. (jElian. Var. Hist. XIII. 16. Aristot. Po- 
lit. IV. 4.) Herodotus has recorded a curious ad- 
venture which occurred at ApoUonia, and which 
throws some light on the early state of that city. 
He relates, that Evenius, a native of this town, and 
a soothsayer of some note in Greece, was intrusted 
with the charge of some sacred sheep, which were 
fed near the Aous, an office to which, as the histo- 
rian observes, none but the noblest and wealthiest 
citizens could be appointed. The sheep were kept 
in a cave at some distance from the town. One 
night Evenius, instead of watching, allowed himself 
to be overcome by sleep, when some wolves are 
stated to have made their way into the cave, and to 
have carried off sixty sheep. Evenius on discover- 
ing the loss wished to conceal it, by substituting 
others in their stead ; but the affair having through 
some means been discovered, he was summoned, 
tried, and condemned to lose his sight ; which severe 
sentence was forthwith . carried into effect. But 
from that moment the cattle of the Apolloniatae 
ceased to increase, and the ground failed to yield 
its fruits. On having recourse to the oracles of 
Dodona and Delphi, the ApoUoniatae were informed 
that their injustice to Evenius had caused the evils 
of which they complained^ for that the god himself 
had sent the wolves to destroy the sacred sheep; 
they might however appease the wrath of Heaven 
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by nuking such a oompenaation to the sufferer as 
would place him in an enviable condition. On re^ 
ceiving this communication, the Apolloniatae commis-^ 
sioned some of the citizens to treat with Evenius, 
who, not being aware of the answer returned by 
the oracle, acknowledged that he should be satisfied 
on receiving as a gift from the city two of the most 
considerable estates in its territory, together with 
the best house within its walls. The treaty being 
thus conduded, Evenius was informed of the decla-r 
ration made by the god, and was not a little cha- 
giined at the decepti(m which had been practised 
towards him. He was however put in possession of 
the property he had coveted ; and from that time he 
18 said to have received the gift of divination, by 
which he acquired great celebrity. (Herod. IX. 94. 
Cf. Con. ap. Phot. cod. 80.) 

It spears from Thucydides, that, in the be^n-r 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, ApoUonia was still 
dependent upon Corinth, (I. 26.) At a later period, 
that is, after the death of Alexander, we find it ex* 
posed to frequent attacks from the Illyrians, headed 
by their king Glaudas. Cassander on one occasion 
freed the Apolloniatae from these enemies ; and they 
were again assisted by Acrotatus, son of Cleomenes, 
the king of Sparta. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 707. and 709.) 
Cassander subsequently made an attempt to annex 
ApoUonia to his dominions, but the Corcyreans hav^ 
ing come to the relief of the city, he was forced to 
abandon his design. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 714. and 
719.) 

It was {HTobably the dread of such powerful neighs 
hours as the kings of lUyria and Macedon which 
induced the small republic to place itself under the 
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protectioii of the Romans on the first appearance of 
that people on their coast. (Polyb. II. 11.) And 
throughout the war with Macedon the ApoUcmiatae 
appear to have adhered faithfully to the interests 
of their new alUes. (Liv. XXIV. 40. XXXIII. 8. 
XLIV. 30.) From its proximity to Brundusium 
and Hydrus, ports of Apulia, ApoUonia was always 
deemed an important station by the Romans ; and 
among the extravagant projects o£ Pyrrhus, it is 
said he had contemplated the idea of throwing over 
a Inridge to connect it with the last mentioned place s 
the distance cannot be computed at less than fifty 
mUes. (Phn. III. 11.) 

The possession of this town was of great advan- 
tage to Caesar whilst he remained near Epidamnus, 
as it was from thence he principally derived his sup-^ 
plies ; and it likewise served as a depot for his sick 
and wounded on his march into Thessaly. (Bell. Civ. 
III. 12. and 78.)* Cicero styles it ^^urbem magnam 
« et gravem.'' (Phil. XI. 11.) 

The circumstance of Augustus having spent many 
years of his early life, which were devoted to the 
study of literature and philos(^hy, in this city, 
should not be omitted in its history. (Suet. Aug. C« 
10. Dio Cass. XLI. Veil. Paterc. II. 59.) Several 
other passages relative to this place will be found in 
Tlieophrastus, Hist. Plant. 1. 10. and III. S. Cicero 
in Pis. Plut. Brut. PolyMus II. 9. and VII. 9. livy, 
Appian, &lc. 

The ruins of Apollonia still retain the name of 
PcUina ; but those who have visited the spot de- 
scribe these remains as very inconsiderable. ^* A single 
" Doric column," says one of our countrymen, " forms 
'' the sole vestige of this once great and populous 
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'" city. A few other relics remain in the walls of 
" the monastery ; and in some Turkish sepulchres, 
" on the road from JBerat, there are several ihscrip- 
^* tions, but all sepulchral y." 
^asvei The river Aous, or jEas, now Voioussaj which 
flowed close to ApoUonia, was said by the ancients 
to rise in that part of the chain of .Pindus, to which 
the name of Mount Lacmon was given. This we 
learn from Herodotus, (IX- 94.) as well as from 
Strabo, who cites Hecatsaus as his authority on the 
subject^ (VII. p. 316.) Lycophron also observes, 

Aaxjxwv/ou frlvovres Alawo^ ^oas, ver. 1019. 

(Cf. 8cyl. Peripl. p. 20. Steph. Byz. v. A^f^m.) Ac- 
cording to Polybius and Livy, it was navigable from 
its mouth to ApoUonia, (V. 109. and Liv. XXIV. 
4)0.) Lucan's description is but little applicable to 
this large and rapid river. 

Purus in occasu3, parvi sed gurgitis,*iEas 

lonio fluit inde mari. VI. 360. 

(Cf. Val. Max. I. 5. PUn. III. 2?.) I shaU have oc- 
casion to revert to the Aous, and the upper part of 
its course, in the following section. 
Nym- In the territory of Apollonia was a place called 

Nymphaeum, remarkable for a mine of asphaltus; 
of which several ancient writers have given a de- 
scription. Near this spot was some rising ground. 



y Journal of the Rev. Mr. are nol uncommon. Those of 

Jones in Mr. Hughes's Travels^ silver have the epigraph An. or 

vol. II. p. 262. See also Hoi- ATIOA. with the name of th^ 

land*s Travels, vol. II. p. 329. magistrate, the brass coins 

jpd.Svo. The coins of ApoUoaiia AnOAAONIATA:^. .. ' 
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whence fire was copstantly seen to issue, withbut 
however injuring either the grass or the trees which 
grew there. (Aristot. Mir^id. Ausc. ^S^lian. Var. 
Hist; XIII. 16. Plin. XXIV. 7. Plut. Scylla.) 

Strabo supposes it to have arisen from a mine of 
bitumen liquified, there being a hill in the vicinity 
whence this substance was dug out, the earth 
which was removed being in process of time con- 
verted into pitch, as it had been stated by Posido- 
nius. (Strab. VII. p. 316.) Pliny says this spot was 
considered as oracular, which is confirmed by Dio 
Cassius, who describes at length the mode of con;- 
sulting the oracle. (XLI.) The phenomenon noticed 
by the writers here mentioned has been verified by 
modem travellers as existing near the village of 
Selenitsui^ on the left bank of the Aoiis, and hear 
the junction of that river with the Sutchitm''. From 
Livy it appears that there was a Roman encamp- 
ment here for some time during the Macedonian 
war. (XLII. 36. and 49.) 

To the south of the Aous we find a deep bay re- 
ceding into the interior towards the range of the 
Acroceraunian mountains. The name it bore for^ 
merly is unknown to us, but at present it is called 
the gulf of Valona. The little town of VaUmdy 
whence its appellation is derived, stands near the 
entrance of the bay, on its northern shore. There 
is little doubt that this is the Aulon of Ptoleniy (p. Auion. 
81.) and the Byzantine historians. (Anna Com. XII. 
p. 368.) It is also noticed by Hierocles and the 
Maritime Itinerary of Antoninus. Further up the 
bay was the more; celebrated town and harbour of 

* Mr. Jones's Journal; quoted by Mr. Hughes, vol. 11. p. 262. 
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OricuB. Ori<Hi8 or Oricufla» which Scjlax (Peripl. p. 10.) atid 
other early writers pl€u:e in Iliyria* while Ptolem/ 
enumerates it among the cities of Epirus. Hero^ 
dotus speaks of it as a port not far £rom ApoUonia 
and the mouth of the Aous, (IX. 94.) It was 
ktiown also to HecataeuS and Apollodorus. (ap. 
Steph. Byz. V. 'ilpiKog.) Scymnus of Chios is the only 
writer I believe who gives any account of its foun- 
dation ; he ascribes it to the Euboeans, on their re^ 
turn from Troy. These ate the same people as the 
Abantes, of whom we shall presently have occasion 
to speak more at length. 

*Ef *Ix/ou yoip hwaviyovTsg l^v^osig 

ver. 440. 

Apollonius speaks of the arrival of a party of Odl- 
chians in this port, 

KgfdevSf Kepauviot. /xlxXov ^A^ivroov 

OSpea "SefTTuloug re kou ''DipiKOv el&a^ixetrdotu 

Apoll. Aegon. IV. 1216. 

alienee Pliny terms it a colony of that people. (III. 
2S.) Oricum, however, is much more known in his- 
tory as a haven frequented by the Romans in their 
communication with Greece, being very conveniently 
situated for that purpose, from its proximity to Hy- 
dfuntum and Brundusium. During the second Pu- 
nic war, this town was taken by Philip of Maoedon ; 
hfxt was afterwards recovered by the praetor Vale- 
rius Lfl&vinus, who surprised the eoemy in his camp, 
before Apollonia, during the night, and put him to 
fli^t. Philip haviiig retired into Maoedon^ Hie Ro- 
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fnan general esteblidhed his winter qiian^*^ at OtU 
cum. (Liv, XXIV. 40.) It was from thence that 
^milius Pauliin sailed back to Italj^ after having sd 
happily terminated the Macedonian War, (Plut. P. 
iElmiL) We find it subsequently occupied by Ceesat^ 
soon after his landing on this coast, (B. Civ. III» 
11.) Horace, Propertiud, and Lucah also speak of 
Oricum as a well known port in their time. 

Gygen ille Notis actus ad Oricum 
Post insana caprae sidera, fri^das 

Noctes non sine multis 

Itisomnis lachrymis agit. Hor. Od. III. 7. 

Ut te felici praevecta Ceraunia remo 
Accipiat placidis Oricos aequoribus. 

Propeet. Eleg. t. 8. 

Tunc qui Dardaniam tenet Oricon — 

LUCAN. III. 187. 

(Cf. Polyb. ap. Steph. Byz. v. "ilpiKog. Strab. VII. 
p. 316. Dio Cass. XLII.) 

Philostratus says the town of Oricus was restored 
by Herodes Atticus, together with many other Greek 
cities. 

It would seem from Virgil that Oricum waft fa- 
mous for its turpentine. 

Qualis gemma micat, fulvum quae dividit aurum, 
Aut coUo decus aut capiti ; vel quale per artem 
Inclusum buxo, aut Oricia terebintho, 
Lucet ebur — ^En. X. 134. 

(Cf. Serv. Comment.) Nicander alludes to its box- 
wood. (Ther. ver. 516.) 

I am not aware that any traveller has investigated 
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the remains of Oricum, but it appears from modem 
maps that the name of Ericho is still attached to 
the spot on which the town must have stood ^ 
At the entrance of the gulf of Valona is the island 
Saaoin.. of Sosseno, wcll knowu to the ancients under the 
name of Saso. Scylax speaks of it as being near the 
Ceraunian mountains^ and within one third of a 
day's sail from Oricum. (p. 10. Ptol. p. 84.) Poly- 
bius says it is situated near the entrance of the Io- 
nian streight, meaning the Adriatic. (V. 10.) Strabo 
seems to place this island too far from the land, 
when he says that it lay half way between Brundu- 
sium and the coast of Epirus: the whole passage 
however is obscure, and probably incomplete. (VI. 
p. 281.) Lucan applies to Sason the epithet of Cala- 
ber, from its position with respect to the shores of 
Apulia. 

cum totas Hadria vires 

Movit, et in nubes abiere Ceraunia, cumque 
Spumoso Calaber perfunditur aequore Sason. 

II. 627. 

The approach to Saso was reckoned dangerous 
by mariners, from the numerous shoals and sand- 
banks which surrounded it. 

Non humilem Sasona vadis, non littora curves 
Thessaliae saxosa — Id. V. 650. 

Hadriaci infaustas fu^te Sasonis arenas. 

SiL. Ital. VII. 481. 

At some distance from the coast above Oricum 
Amanda, was .the town of Amantia, said to have been founded 

a Manner^, t. VII. p. 407. 
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by > the Abanfes of Suboea, on their return from 
Troy ; having been driven from their course by ad^ 
T^:8e winds, they built here ttvo cities in conjunc-i 
tion with the Locrians, who had been the partners 
of their voyage : these were named Thronium and 
Abantia, and the district itself Ahantia. Thronium Abantis 
appears to have been destroyed many years after inTfronium 
a war with the ApoUoniats^^ who from the spoils 
consecrated an offering to Jove at Olympiat with 
the foUowitig inscription, seen and recorded by Pau-r 
satiias, (Miac. I. 22.) 

OJ ySig ripfjMff kkovres 'A^avrlBog Svialt ratrra 
''Earaffav aim t(us tx 0pey/ou SfaUrra)^-<— 

Ahantia however still remained, but its name un-Amantia. 
derwent a slight change, being commonly written 
Amantia, (Steph. Byz. v, 'AfMcnU. Of. Tzet. ad Ly-. 
ct^hr. V. 1042. Etymol. Magn. v. "AfAwre^.) This 
town is mentioned by Scylax as being in the vici-» 
nity of Oricum; but he seems to regard its inha- 
bitants as Ilfyrifms, (p. 10.) It was known also to 
Lycophron, who has not omitted to notice the tra- 
dition respecting its foundation, when speaking of 
Elpenor the Eubc^an chief. 

el$ 'Afisifriav viXw 

Ilkvxrei. iFe^iUs ii yi]^ * At nrrivwv ftoXeuv, 

ToD Xaov/rou vo/xii IIoAuaytov^ S^Ivav-— 

ver. 1042. 

We find Amantia mentioned as a town of some 
note under the government of the Romans. It 
espoused the cause of Caesar in the contest carried 
on between him and Pompey in these parts. (B. Civ, 

VOL. I. F 
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III. 12. and 40.) Cicero also mentions it in the 
Philippics, XI. 11. Cf. PUn. IV. 10. But we can 
trace its existence still further from Hierocles ^ and 
Leo Allatius, who speaks of it in the life of the 
Greek emperor Basilius. (C. 50. p. 128.) 

I believe the ruins of Amantia have not been ex- 
plored by any modem traveller; they are however 
laid down in some maps near the village of Np- 
vitza^, on the river Sutchitza, which fafls into the 
Foioussa. This site agrees pretty well with the 
position assigned to Amantia by Scylax; and also 
with the distance of thirty miles, which the Table 
Itinerary reckons between the former town and 
Apollonia. 

PoiyanthM It is not improbable, that the river near which 
Amantia is said by Lycophron to have been seated, 
and which he calls the Chaonian Polyanthes, is now 
the Sutchitsm^ as that river rises in the mountains 
of Chimarra in ancient Chaonia. I may remark, 
that in Arrowsmith's Map, as well as in that of 
D'AnviUe, this latter river is erroneously marked as 
flowing into the sea. D'AnviUe indeed looked upon 

Cfdydims it as the Celydnus of Ptolemy ; and that ancient 
geographer, when he speaks of the cK^okcu KeKvivov, 
or, as it is written elsewhere incorrectly, Ueirekixyov, 
evidently considered it as having its outlet in the 

^ The Synecdemus of Hie- Sutchitza^ though it also falls 

rocles may be supposed to have into the VoUmssa. T. II. p. 3 1 1 . 

been written, from what Wes- The coins of Amantia are 

seling has decided, before the rare ; and it is remarkable that 

reign of Justinian. Proleg. in the legend is AMANTON, where- 

Synecd. HierocL p. 626. as the ethnic is always written 

*^ Dr. Holland seems to have Amantini by the Greeks as 

heard of some considerable well as Romans ; in Cassar it 

ruins near Nivitza, but this was is Amantiani. Sestini Monet, 

in the valley of the Bentza, a Vet. p. 42. 
very different river from the 
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sea ; thus, if he is correct, it cannot be the Sutchitxa, 
which unites with the Voioussa. Ptolemy says the 
Cdydnus formed the southern limit of Macedonia 
in his time ; and he places it after Aulon. The Ce- 
lydnus therefore must be some insignificant stream, 
which falls into the gulf of Falona, a little above 
ErichOy the ancient Oricum, I believe that Ptolemy 
is the only ancient writer who has poticed this 
river. 

In the vicinity of ApoUonia and Amantia we must 
place the site of another Illyrian city of some note^ 
and Which is generally mentioned in conjunction 
with those towns, I mean the ancient fiyllis, inByms. 
whose territory, caUed fiyllinus Ager by Livy, Han- 
nibal proposed to Antiochus to station all his forces, 
with a view of crossing over into Italy. (XXXVI. 7.) 
The Bullini are mentioned by Scylax as a people of 
lUyria ; (p. 8.) but, from the northern position which 
he assigns to them, they appear to have had no con- 
nexion with the town in question. Strabo speaks 
of the Bulliones who inhabited the neighbourhood 
of Apollonia and the Ceraunian mountains, (VII. 
p, 826.) but elsewhere he designates the territory of 
ByllisbythenameofByniaced.(VILp.3l6.) Byllis 
appears to have become a Roman colony, under the 
name of Colonia Byllidensis, as we are informed by 
Pliny, (IV. 10.) though he does not state from what 
period : this occurred prQbably after the civil wars, 
as it is only during that time that mention is made 
of BylUs. (Caes. BeU. Civ. III. 12. et 40. Cic. PhU. 
XI. 11. Plut. Brut.) There is some difficulty in 
appropriating a situation to this town on a modem 

^ This is however a correc- read BaXXiax^, and not BvX- 
tion of Casaubon, as the MSS. iMuci, 

F 2 
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map. fiteph. Byz^ c^s Byllis a m^fiine Atyi kfkd 
it is certaitil that it talmot have been fkr diatdHt 
from the sea, (v. BvXX/r*) But Ptokmy, by placing 
it in the country of the Elymiotae^ an inland people 
of Macedoti, involves the inquiry in great perplexity. 
We must therefore, on this subject, trust to the re- 
searches of modem travellers. According to thei* 
accounts some considerable vestiges of a BontaA 
town are visible at Gradista^ on the right bank of 
the Vmoussa^ and nearly opposite the ferry cXLoun-- 
dtu. An imperfect inscription was here discovered 
by Dr. Holland without the area of the wa!ils, oh 
the western side, on some perpendicular ledges of 
rock overhanging the declivity, which stretches down 
to the valley of the Foioussa. " It was impossible," 
says he, " to make the copy complete, as well from 
•• the erasure of ^ome of' the letters, as fit>m the 
** height of the surface of rock above the ground.'* 
We doHect from it^ that M* Valerius, a Roman con- 
sul, caused a road, leading from the colony of Byllia 
through a certain narrow defile along a river named 
Margua, to be made passable for carriages. It ap- 
pears therefore probaMe, that the ruins alluded to 
lire those of Byllis, as the inscriptioti in which that 
town is mentioned would naturally be placed where 
the road commenced®. "* 

In the interior of what may be termed Grecian 
Illyria we have yet to speak of several obscufre and 
petty nations, of whose limits we can form no pre- 



« Holland's Travels, t. 11. theatre are clearly discernible. 

p. 257. The ruins of Grddhta The epigraph on the coins of 

are also described by Mr. Jones, Byllis is BTAAIONON. Sestini 

Hughes's Travels, t. II. p. 263. Monet. Vet. p. 42. 
The remains of a temple and a 
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i^ise idea, though their relative positions may be 
ascertained with sufficient accuracy &>y the purposes 
of history. Among these, the Parthini may he placed Parthini. 
to the UGcth in jthe vicinity of Epidan^nusj and cun- 
sequatttly next to the Taulantii. They are often 
mentioned in the course of the lUyrian war^ but as 
friends rather than foes of the Romans^ having sub- 
mitted at an early peripd to their ari;ps. (Polyb. II. 
11. Liv. XXIX. 12.) After the defeat of PhUip 
king of Macedpn, they appear to have been added 
to tibe dominions of Pleuratus, an lUyrian prince al- 
lied to tibe Romans. (Polyb. Fr^, Xyill. 30. liv. 
XXXIII. 84. et XLIV.. 80. Cf. CSc. ia Pis. Appian. 
niyr. 1. Dio. Ca3s. XLI. Plin. HI. 23.) 

Their principal town was Parthus, as we learn Panhus. 
from Polybius, loc. cit. and Steph. Byz. v. Ilapioi. - 
Jt was taken by Caesar in the course of his cam- 
paign against Pompey, (B. Civ. III. 41.) From 
what Palmerias has been able to collect on the sub- 
jects this town was probably not far ^removed from 
Presa and Cn^a^. 

IMmidlums or iEMmaUe, a fortress of some conse-Dim^um 
quence, \^m by the Romans in their war with De-^iUe!' 
metrius ^ Pharos^ seems to have been in the vici- 
nity of the I^^hini, if not included within their 
territory, (Polyb. III. 18. et VII. 9. liv. XXIX. 
12.) There is no indication however of its precise 
situatioiiis which was probably between Lissus and 
]g}pidamnusy perhaps on the spot now called Ma- 
h^^i near the small town of Ichin. Of E\^enium Eugenium. 
and Burgidunii^ t^o other castles noticed by Livy,Barguium. 
(XXIX. 12.) nothiiig further is known. The former 
of ]lAiese m%ht be Ichin. 

' Giwc. Ant. 1. I. c. 34. p. 183. 
F 3 
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Perisadii. We must also place near the Parthini the Peri- 
sadii^ a people mentioned only by Strabo. That 
geographer speaks of their having once formed a 
principality, which was the same as that of the En- 

Sesare- chcUi, who havc been already mentioned. The Se- 
sarethii are doubtless the'people of Sesarethus, atown 
which Steph. Byz. ascribes to the Taulantii, (v. Sc- 
a-apvjOof.) Some trace of this name is still apparent 
in that of Sersdit, a small village about ten miles 
south of Alessio, on the river Itisma. Strabo, in 

Damas- the passagc above quoted, speaks of Damastium as 
being in the territory of the Perisadii, and as pos- 
sessing valuable silver mines. (VII. p. 326.) 

To the south of the Parthini were probably the 

EordetL Eordcti of Ptolemy, who names three of their towns, 

Scampis. Scampis, Deboma, and Daulia. (Geogr. p. 83.) The 
former is known to have been situated on the Via 
Egnatia. Its name also occurs in the Synecdemus 
of Hierocles. (p. 653.) From a comparison of the 
distances furnished by the Itineraries, it appears that 
the site of this place answers nearly to that of the mo- 
dem El Bassan^ on the Scombi, the ancient Genu- 

Deboma. sus. Dcboma is perhaps Do&rm. The ruins of Daulia 

Daulia. * '^ 

are said to exist on the site still called Daulas«. The 
Aibani. Albani are also classed by Ptolemy among the smaller 
^banopo. lUyrian tribes ; their chief town was called Albano- 
polis. This obscure people, mentioned by no other 
ancient author, would hardly deserve notice, were it 
not for the connexion between them and the mo- 
dem Albanians, who are not however confined with- 
in the narrow limits of their ancestors, as they now 
extend over the whole of ancient Epirus. It appears 
from the researches of Palmerius in the Byzantine 
f Mannert, Geogr. t. VII. p. 412. s Pouqueville, t. I. p. 382. 
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historians^^ that the Albani occupied the district of 
Crqja and its vicinity ; they were probably therefore 
dependent originally on the Parthini, which would 
account for their not being noticed by Livy and the 
earlier historians. 

Contiguous to the Albani and Parthini, to the 
east, were the Dassaretii, an lUyrian people, whose Dassazetu. 
position is well ascertained, from their having occu- 
pied the shores of the great lake of Ochriela, the 
ancient Palus Lychnitis, together with the moun- 
tains which surround it. Frequent mention is made 
of the Dassaretii by Livy and Polybius in their nar- 
ratives of the Macedonian wars ; their country, from 
its situation on the Macedonian borders of lUyria, 
often became the scene of hostilities between the 
contending armies. We may presume, from the 
statements of the abovementioned historians, that 
the Dassaretii once formed part of the dominions of 
Scerdilaidas, an lUyrian prince, who had been con- 
quered by Philip king of Macedon not long before 
his first war with the Romans. (Pol. V. 108.) But 
on peace being made after the battle of Cynosce- 
phalae, they were finally restored to Pleuratus, the 
successor of Scerdilaidas. (Liv. XXXIII. 34. Polyb. 
Frag. XVIII. 30.) The Dassaretii, or Dassaretae, 
as they are also called according to the Greek form, 
are noticed also by Strabo, VII. p. 316. Appian. II- 
lyr. 1. Pomp. Mel. II. 3. Pliny III. 23. and Ptole- 
my p. 83. StepH. Byz. v. Aaa-a-apircu. 

Their principal town was Lychnidus, or Lychni-Lydmidus. 
dium, situated on the great lake of the same name. 
Its foundation is ascribed by a writer in the Greek 
Anthology to Cadmus. 

h GrsBC. Ant. 1. I. c. 36. p. 213. 
F 4 
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filers* «i^* eAa'«^««v ir^o^^oW l^xvSJ4 TTAffijv 

Christod. Ppigr. 8. 

We hear of its being constantly in the oocupatioB i^ 
the Romans during their war with Per^sous king of 
Mficedon, (Liv. XLIII. 9.) aad» from its position 
on the frontier, it must have filways been deemed <a 
j)lace of impcsrtance, (Id. XXVII. 82.) This was 
more especially tlie case after the ccmstruction >of 
the £reat S^giHitian ws^, whiph passed through it. 
(Polyb. ap. Strab. VII. p. 327.) It appears to bave 
been sttU a large and popalous town uBd^ the 
Greek emperors. Proc^pius related <^ait it mw 
ueariy destroyed by 9Sa earthquake, whi^h overthreir 
Oorinth ai»d several othei: dtiessi during the reign o£ 
Jii^tiniaa. (Hist. Arc. 18. Cf. Match. Sophist. Ex^ 
cerpt. p. 64. Nioepb. Callist, XVII. S.) In the 8yt- 
necdemus of Hierocles (p. Q53.) it is prohaUe thttt 
we oi^ht to read AvjQ^ih fAyjfrp^oXti ior Aikw^i^ fji^f- 
T^aXig. It is the cipinioin of Paloieriusp ytho baa 
treated most fully of tbe history of I^ychnidua in hfe 
Desprv^ion of Ancient Greece^ that thia tawn ww 
replaced by Ackrida^ onoe the c^pi^al of the Bidgii— 
rians; and,. aoc0i*diiig to som^ writers of ihe 3yzai»- 
tine ^j^pire, also the native place of Ju^timaii, aiid 
^ec^ed by him into an ardhbis^opriic wider Ite 
i|iame ^ Justiiiian^ Prima. Asd the cipioion of thttt 
l^^ned critic has been adopted^, J believe, hgr ilpj^ 
generality of writers on eonqpia*atiye geograpbyK 
But I am indiiced l^y various o^nsidei^atiKins to dis- 
sent from the commonly received nabkoi on this 
ppint. I may observe, in the first place, that none 

> Grsec. Ant. Descript. 1. I. Itin. p. 692. Manuert'^ '€f«ogr. 
c. 35. p. 198. Wesselipg ad t.Vil. p.415. 
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txt tlie iiistoriaiis quoted by Pdmerijas dissert that 
Aekrida was built on tlie site of Lydinidus. Nioe- 
phorus Calfistus ^ates that Achrida was placed on 
%\oSty hill, very near a great lake called Ljcfanidus^ 
and more andently Dassarite; but there is no ne- 
ference to the town of iUiat name. Had Lycfanidus 
been replaced 1^ the new town of Justinian, as 
the Achrida of the Bulgarians, the fact would cer- 
tttnly hav« been distinctly mentioned, since it was 
A celebrated dty, and still existii^ in the reign of 
Justinian, as WesseUng, I think, has satisfactorily 
proved. But even granting to Palmerius thait Ju»- 
tkuaua Prisia and Aehrida arc the same town, he has 
not at aU shewn that they are to be identified wi^ 
Lychnidufi. The improbability of this supposition 
will, I think, be evident from a comparison of the 
Ronaan Itiner^es, which describe the Via £gnatia, 
on which I^dhnidus was placed, with tbe best mo- 
dem maps of the Turkish dominions in Europe. 
Now all the Itinea^es agree in fixing Lydmidus at 
a d&stance of twenty-seven or twenty-eight miles 
."from the Btaticm in the Candavian mountains, a well- 
knowB tradge which separated the vaHey of the Ge- 
nufiufifnun the lake of I^chnidus; while Ochrida, 
.as at is ww caled, stands art Ihe northern extrecmty 
-ei the lake, and not more than twelve miles from 
*ti)e foot lof 4ihe chain adbo^ve mentioned ; so that it 
GU§ht to be Temoved at least fifteen miles further 
-dowift the lake to answer to Lychnidus. In the 
TaS)le, the £rst station after the Candavian moun- 
tains is the Pons fierviKi, a distance of nine miles. 
This bridge can be no other than that which crosses 
4he iAwT Jkek^o on its hsuing from the lAe of 
Ochfida ; and Lychnidus, in the same Itinerary, is 
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nineteen miles distant from thence, whereas Ochrida 
is not removed more than five miles from the point 
in question, where a bridge is still found at the pre- 
sent day. We are assured by Pouqueville that the 
ruins of Ljchnidus are still apparent near the mo- 
nastery of St Naum^f on the eastern shore of the 
lake, and about fourteen miles south of Ochrida. 
I have dwelt at some length on this point, because 
the site of Lychnidus is important, from its con- 
nexion with the course of the Egnatian way through 
Macedonia^ a country of which we at present know 
so little. 
L^^ii. ^^^ Palus Lychnitis, formed principally by the 
waters of the Black Drino, is a considerable ex- 
panse of water about twenty miles in length and 
eight in breadth. Scymnus of Chios is the earliest 
writer who has mentioned it, but he does not seem 
to have had any accurate idea of its situation. 

MfyaXi^y, vap avrols tijv Aup^viriy Xfyo/xfyi}V — 

ver. 428. 

Diodorus informs us, that Philip the son Qf Amyntas 
extended his conquests in Illyria as far as this lake. 
(XVI. 514.) Strabo says that it abounded in fish^ 
which were salted for the use of the inhabitants. 
(VII. p. 327.) He also mentions several other lakes 
in the vicinity which were equally productive ; these 
are the Presba^ IhenovOj and Koridje^ situated 
near the. source of the Genusus and to the south- 
east of the lake of Ochrida. We collect from Livy, 
that the country of the Dassaretii was in general 
fertile in com, and weU calculated to support an 
army. (XXX. 33.) That it was populous, and con- 
k T. III. p. 49. 
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tained many small towns and fortresses, appears 
from the account given by Polybiud of an expedi- 
tion made into that country by Philip, the second 
Macedonian king of that name. (V. 108.) The towns 
of Enchelanae, Cerax, Sation, and Boii, stood on theEnche- 



shores of the lake ; but it is not now possible to as- Cemx. 

SatioBu 

certain their exact positions, as they are mentioned Bou. 
by no other writer. Another district of the Dassa- 
retii, as we learn from the same historian, was named 
Phoebatis, in which were the towns of Chrysondio, Phabatia 
Antipatria, and Geruns, or Gerunium. Livy informs Chr^n. 
us, that the two latter were situated on the lUyrian Antipatria. 
border of Macedonia, and that they were taken and ^^^ 
sacked by L. Apustius, a Roman officer detached by 
the consul Sulpicius to ravage the territory of Philip 
in the breaking out of the war against that prince, 
(XXXI. S7.) Sulpicius was at that time stationed 
with his army on the river Apsus, whence he de- 
spatched L. Apustius on this service ; we may there- 
fore suppose that officer to have proceeded up the 
river towards its source ; his line of march would 
then lie a little to the south of the lake of Ochrida, 
where he is said to have taken three forts, named 
Corragum, Gerunium, and Orgessus. Of these, 
Corragum, I am inclined to think, is the same as 
the Cerax of Polybius, and probably answers to the 
modem JK^oridfe, or Kortche^ situated on the lake 
of the same name. Gerunium, doubtless, corresponds 
with the Geruns of the Greek historian. Orgessus Orgeamw. 
is also known from Polybius, who calls it Orgysus, 
and says it belonged to the Pissantini, who occupied Pw8«atmi. 
a subordinate district of Dassaretia. After securing 
these castles, Apustius advanced against Antipatria, 
a town of some size and strength in a narrow defile. 
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This however iras alBo stormed and destroyed. The 

Codrion. fouixesB of CodoAtm Burrend^ed. This place seems 
to eorrespoBd with the Codrw in modesm ma^ps, 
which is close to the source of the JSrgent, or Ap- 
sus. After the faU of another insigni&cant town 

lUon. named Ilion^ the Roman general withdrew his 
forcea, and rejoined the main army on the Apsus. 

Caiicoeni. The Cdicceni were another small tribe of Dassa- 
retia noticed only by Polybius, (loc, dt.) their prin^ 

BantiB. eipal towB was Bantia. Creonium is also named br 

Creomum. ^ . tx • • 

the same writer amofig the Dassaretian towns taken 
by Philip, (loc. cit.) The whole di this district is 
now called Cuulania&K 

On the Macedonian border, .and conuorading the 
PeUou. pafi»$ leading into that country^ was FeHon, a place 
of cpnsideraUe importance from its situation^ aini of 
whidi Arrian speaks at some length in his relation 
of an attack made upon it by Alexand^ in a war 
with the two lUyrian kinga^ Cfitus and Glaucias. 
AcQOsding to this historian it was surrounded by 
[inountains^ and close to a very narrow defile, through 
which flowed the river JElordaicus. On the defeat 
of the lUyrians it was abandoned by them and Bet 
on fire, (Exped. Alex. L p. 5. et seq.) Arrian does 
not ata^e that Petion belonged to the Bassaretii; 
but tiife information we derive from Livy, who re- 
poits that it was taken by the consul Sulpicius in 
the first ea»mpaign against Philip. (XXXI. 40.) That 
officer was ^hen returnmg frcon a successful in^up- 
tion into Macedonia, during whidi he had traversed 
and laid waste several districts, especially Pelagonia, 
BordsQd, £limea, and Orestiis. It was firom the lat- 
ter point that he diva^d into the country of the 
» PouqueviUe» 1. 1, p. 237. 
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tfossaretii^ and occupied Peliutn^ where he Jeft a 
sti'Ong garrison, it being an advantageous post for 
making incursions into the enemy's territory. Steph. 
Byz. £dso places Pelion in Illyria on the authority 
of Quadratus, (v. IliyX/ov.) It appears therefore that 
we must look for Pelium in the mountains which 
separate the district ofCastoria, the ancient Orestis, 
from the Dassaretii^ or the district of Okrida; it 
cannot have been far from the town of SickUsta^y 
situated on a river of the same name, which I con- 
foder as the Eordaicus of Arrian. Eorducas 

Bvii is another town which, according to Ptole-Evu. 
my^ should be assigned to the Dassaretii, (p. 83.) 
Its position however is very uncertain ; and from the 
passage of Diodorus Sicutus no additional light is 
thrown upon the subject. It is interesting however, 
insomuch as it acquaints us with the fate of the un- 
fortunate Eurydice, daughter of Amyntas, and wife 
of Aridseus, who had claimed the crown after the 
death of Alexander the Oreat, but was abandoned 
by her troops, and here fell into the hands of Poly- 
sperchon and the cruel Olympias. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
676.) 

Finally, we must ascribe to the Dassaretii the Pi-Pirust». 
rustae of Livy, (XLV. 26.) who were declared free 
of all imposts by the Romans, together with some 
other lUyrians, for having laid down their arms prior 
to the defeat of Gentius. (Cf. PtoL Geogr. p. 59.) 

The Penestae are another IDyrian people, whoPenest*. 
would be altogether unknown, were it not for the 
incidental mention made of them by the same histo- 
rian. They appear to have possessed a considerable 
tral:^ <rf mountainous country somewhat to the north 
dP the Dassaretii, and extending to the east as far , 
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as the frontier of Macedonia, while on the west and 
north-west it almost reached to the Labeates and 
the dominions of Gentius, (Liv. XLIII. 19.) 

Uscana. Their principal city was Uscana, a place of some 
extent and importance^ since it contained ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. At the commencement of the war 
with Perseus it appears to have been in the hands of 
that sovereign ; and we hear of an unsuccessful at- 
tempt by Appius Claudius, a Roman commander, to 
gain possession of it by stratagem. He was stationed 
at Lychnidus, and^ having received secret proposals 
from some of the citizens to surrender the town on 
his approach, he moved forwards and halted within 
twelve miles of Uscana, and early in the morning he 
advanced to the gates in some disorder, when the 
enemy sallied forth and fell on his troops, which 
were totally routed and dispersed. (Liv. XLIII. 9. 
and 10.) At a subsequent period it would seem thai 
the Romans succeeded in obtaining possession of this 
town, since we presently hear of its being attacked 
and taken by Perseus, who reached this place, after 
a march of three days, from Stubera on the Eri- 
gonus^ as we learn from Livy. (XLIII. 18.) Uscana 
was after this event again attempted by L. Coelius, 
a Roman commander in Illyria, but without suc- 
cess. (XLIII. 21.) The position of this town has not 
been ascertained, but it should probably be sought 
for in the vicinity of Isturga and Dibre, in the 

i>rau4A- valley of the Drino. Draudacum and Oaeneum were 

o^eum. two fortresses belotiging to the Penestse, and taken 
by Perseus with Uscana. (Liv. XLIII. 19.) The 
latter was situated on the road leading into the 
country of the Labeates, and overlooked a narrow 

Artatus fl. pass formed by a mountain and the river Artatus. 
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This possibly is the same river which Polybius calls 
Ardaxanus, and places in the vicinity of Lissus^ 
(Frag. VIII. 15.) it is perhaps the stream now called 
Orochaj and Oaeneum itself must have been placed 
on its banks in the neighbourhood of Orocher. 

Of the Brygi or Phrygi, mentioned by Strabo and Brygi. 
Appian as another lUyrian people, nothing certain is 
known. The former seems to assign to them the 
country in the vicinity of the Taulantii and Par- 
thini to the north of Epidamnus. (VII. p. 326.) In 
another place the town of Cydriae is ascribed to them. Cydnas. 
(VII. p. 327-) Steph. Byz. calls them a Macedonian 
people, but; bordering on Illyria, v. Bpv|, and includes 
within their territory the town of Brygias or Bry-Brygias. 
gium, which was perhaps the same as the Brucida 
of the Jerusalem Itinerary as Wesseling supposed ^. 
The Itinerary allows thirteen miles from Brucida to 
Lychnidus, which nearly agrees with the distance 
between the ruins of the latter town and PresbUy 
which seems the probable direction of the Egnatian 
way. 

The natural boundary of Illyria on the side of 
Macedonia was a ridge of lofty mountains^ which 
was connected on the north with the great chain ex- 
tending from the head of the Adriatic to the Euxine, 
and so well known in ancient times under the names 
of Orbelus, Rhodope^ and Haemus, while to the south 
its prolongation assuined the appellation of Pindus. 
That part of Illyria lying between this great barrier, 
designated as the Scardus or Scordus, and the La-ScarduByei 
beates, was termed according to Polybius the deserts mons.^ 
of Illyria ; but this was not from any natural sterility 
in the soil, the Macedonians having themselves ra- 

» P. 607. 
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vi^ed this district to prevent the iticur^ons of the 
Dardaoi. When Perseus despatched an embassjr to 
Oentius, the envoys had to traverse mount Scardus 
and this depopulated tract, and accomplisdbed their 
mission under great privations and fatigue. (Polyb. 
Frag. XXVIIL*. Liv. XLIII. 20. et XLIV. 81.) 
Strict, or rather his epitomizer, places the Scardus 
in the same line with the Bertiscus, Rhodope, and 
Hsemus, (VII. p. 329.) but the mountains to which 
Polybius and Livy refer, certainly cut that line 
nearly at right angles ; its continuation to the north- 
east however may still have borne the name of Scar- 
dus. The Turks and Servians call it Tchar Zkigh. 
The southern part of the same chain was termed 

Bernus vei mount Bcmus, as we are informed by Diodorus, ap* 

™" ^parently on the authority of Polybius. (Frag. 37.) 

It is probably the same as the Bora of Livy. (XLV. 

®*»™^ 29.) There was a place called Bamus on the Via 
Egnatia which must have been situated near this 
mountain, as Strabo mentions it after Lychnidus. 
The precise point of separation between Illyria and 
Macedonia, which lay also in the same route, was 

Pylon. named Pylon. Strabo derives this as well as all 

Via Egna- other information relating to the Egnatian way, from 
Polybius. (VII. p. 822.) Who was the projector of 
this great work we are not informed, nor at what 
period it was executed ; but it cannot have been long 
after the conquest of Macedonia, as it was already 
laid down in the time of Polybius, and divided into 
miles as £ir as Cypsele on the Hebrus of Thrace; 
not long after, it was carried on as far as the Helle- 
apont ai^ Byzantium. It commenced at Dyrrha-» 
chium, and at Clodiana joined another branch ftom 
ApoUonia, the distance from these towns to Clodiana 
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being nearly equal. From thence it followed the 
banks of the Genusus towards its source, and after 
traversing the great Candavian forest and mountains, 
whence it obtained the name of Via Candavia, (Strab. 
VII. p. 828.) crossed the Drino, and continuing along 
the margin of the lake reached the town of Lychni- 
dus. Here it struck across the mountains, and de- 
scended upon Heraclea into the country of the Lyn- 
Gestae, then, passing through nearly the whols of 
Macedonia, it led to Thessalonica ; but this part of 
its course will be reserved for the section which 
treats of Macedonia. 

It is evident that the Egnatian way muU always 
have been a most important military route, from the 
extent of country through which it was traced, and 
the easy communication it afforded with Thrace, 
Asia Minor, and the shores of the Euxine. (Cicer, de 
Prov. Consul, a. Caes. Bell. Civ^i III. 11. et 79.) Lucan 
also speaks of the Candavian defiles in describing 
Caesar's manch into Thiessaly. 

.sic &ltU6, IB OltUS 

Fhoebeos convertit iter, terraeqjue secutus 
Devia, qua vastos aperit Candavia saltus, 
Contigit Caiathiain, bello quam fata parabajit. 

VI. 829. 

(Cf. Cic. Ad Att. III. 7. Plin. III. 28.) 

I shall now subjoin an account of the several sta- 
tions on this road which belong to Illyria, as they 
are given in the three Itineraries of Antoninus, Peu- 
tisiger, and Jerusalem. 

In the former of these it is inscribed, ** Iter quod 
'^ ducit a Dyrrhaebio per Macedoniam et Thraciam 
" Byzantium usque ™.^ 

" Weasel. Itin. Ant. p. 3 17. 
VOL. I. G 
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1 


ILLYRIA. 




Ancient names. 


Modern names. 


Distances in 
Roman miles. 


Dyrrhachio 
Clodiana" 


Durazzo 


XLIII. 


Scampis 
Tres Tabernas 


El Bassan 


XX. 
XXVIII. 


Lychnido 
Niciao 


NikiaP 


XXVJI. 
XXXIV. 


Heraclea 


Erekli^ - 


XI. 


According to the Table. 




Dyrrhachio 
Clodiana 


Durazzo 


XXXI. 


Scampis 

ad Genusum fl. 


El Bassan 
Scondn 


XX. 

vim. 


ad Dianam 


.... 


VII. 


in Candavia 


. . - - 


vim. 


Pons Servilii 


over the Drino - 


villi. 


Lychnido 
Nicia 


NiJcia 


XVIIII. 
XVI.' 


Heraclea 


Erekli 


XI. 



From Apollonia to Heraclea the Itinerary of An- 
toninus furnishes the following stations. 



Apollonia 
ad Novas 
Clodianis 
Scampis 

Tribus Tabernis 
Lignido 



Pollina 



El Bassan 



" Probably the Castra Clau- 
diana, or camp of Appius Clau- 
dius, a Roman general who 
was stationed near the Genusus, 
as we learn from Livy in the 
Macedonian war. (XLIV. 30.) 

° Steph. Byz. notices an II- 
lyrian town of this name. v. N/- 



- XXIV. 

- XXV. 

- XXII. 
. XXX. 

- XXVII. 

P See a note to the French 
Strabo, t. III. 102. 

4 This is also given on the 
same authority. 

^ In the Table there must be 
a station omitted, as this dis- 
tance does not agree with that 
of the Antonine Itinerary. 
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Ancient names. 
Scirtiana^ 


Modem names. 


Distances in 
Roman miles. 

XXVII. « 


Castra 


.... 


XV. 


Heradea 


EreTcli - 


XII. 
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The same road is given in a more detailed manner 
by the Jerusalem Itinerary. 



Apollonia 


PoUhm 






Stephanaphana 


- 


- 


, XVIII 


Apsus fl. 


Ergent 


river 


- 3^11. 


Marusio 


. 


. 


- XIV. 


Clodiana 


. 


. 


- XIII. 


ad Quintum 


. 


. 


- XV. 


Scampis 


El Bassan 


- VI. 


Trajectus'* 


Scombi 1 


rivef 


- IX. 


Candavia 


. 


. 


- IX. 


In Tabemas 


. 


. 


- IX. 


Claudanon 


. 


. 


- IX. 


Patras 


. 


. 


- IV. 


Liychnidum ^ 


- 


- 


- XII. 


Brucidar 


Presba 


- 


- XIII. 


Farembolez 


. 


. 


. XIX. 


Heraclea 


EreTcli 


. 


- XII. 



Finally, by comparing the three Itineraries toge- 
ther, we obtain the following account of stations and 
distances from 

Dyrrhachium 
or 
ApoUonia 
Clodiaoa . . . 



* The town probably of the 
ScirtoneSy^ an Illyrian people 
bordering on Macedonia, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, p. 59. Cf. 
Plin. m. 22. 

< This shotdd be XVII. from 
a comparison with the other 
Itineraries. 



. XLIII. or XLIX. 

" This is the same station 
which is marked by the name 
of the Genusus in the Table. 

* The name of this town is 
written Cledx> in the original. 

y See p. 79. 

« The Castra of Antoninus. 

G 2 
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Ancient names. ^odem nai&es. DistanoeB in 

Roman miles. 

ad Quintiftn - - - - XV. 

Scampis El Basscm - V. 

Trajectum Grenusi Scombi river - IX. 

ad Diaaiam .... VII. 

In Candavia - - - - II. • 

adTresTabernas- ... IX. 

Pontem Servilii "i ^ _^ 

etClaudatium \^f^'>^ " " I^. 

Patras Ochrida * - IV. 

Lychnidum . - - - XIV. 

Brucida Presba - - XIII. 

Scirtiana .... IV. 

Castra ... . XV. 

Niciam Nikia - * I. 

Heracleam Erekli - - XI. 
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SECTION ni. 

EPIRUS. 



GeDeial htsloiy of Epinis — ^Divkion into Cbaoniay Thesprotia^ and 
Molossis — ^Description of these several districts— Republic of 
Ambracia — Island of CorcTra. 

The Greek term ^€/por, which answers totheEnglish 
word mainland, appears to have been applied at a 
very early period to that north-western portion of 
Greece which is situated between the chain of Pin- 
dtts and the Ionian gulf, and between the Ceraunian 
mountains and the river Achelous ; this name being 
probably used in contradistinction to the numerous 
and well-inhabited islands which are scattered along 
this whole extent of coast. Under this gena'al ap- 
pelli^n were however included several other smaller 
districtSj which claimed at first a separate political 
existasce, but afterwards became incorporated to- 
getha* under the dominion of the llolossian princes, 
and still later under the extensive sway of the kings 
of Epirus. These will be duly noticed in the topo- 
graphical part df the present section, but, in giving 
an outline of the history of Epirus, it is on the suc- 
cession of the Molossian dynasty alone that we can 
dweH with any interest or certainty. 

Tradition r^orted that the son of Achilles, Neo- 
ptoleBMis, or Pyrrhus, as he is also called, having 
crossed from Thessaly into Epirus on his return 

g3 
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from the siege of Troy, was induced by the counsel 
of an oracle to settle in the latter country, where, 
having subjugated a considerable extent of territory, 
he transmitted his newly formed kingdom to Molos- 
sus, his son by Andromache, from whom his subjects 
derived the name of Molossi. 

MoXoffO-Za $* l/x/3a(r/Xfuey 6\lyov 

Xpovov, oToip* yivog at) fipev 

TouTO ol yipa$^^ PiND. Nem. Od. VII. 66. 

Scymnus of Chios conceives Pyrrhus to have been 
the son of Neoptolemus. 

MsTft TOwcrSff SefrtrpottTO^g MoXottoi Affyo)*evoi 
OJxo5<ri, ov$ xaTtjyayev'Uvp^os flrore, 

*0 NsOWTOXgjU-OW 'JTMS — V. 446. 

(Cf. Eurip. Androm. v. 1246. Strab. VII. p. 824. 
Pausan. Attic, c. 11. Eustath. Odyss. P. v. 188.) 

The history of Molossia is involved in great ob- 
scurity until the period of the Persian invasion, when 
the name of Admetus, king of the Molossi, occurs 
from the circumstance of his having generously af- 
forded shelter to Themistocles when in exile and 
pursued by his enemies, although the influence of 
that celebrated statesman had previously been ex- 
erted against him in some negociations which he 
had carried on with Athens. The. details of this in- 
. teresting anecdote, as they are furnished by Thucy- 
dides, serve to prove the weakness as well as po- 
verty of the Molossian chiefs compared with the 
leading powers of Greece at that time. (Thuc. 1. 186.) 

Admetus was succeeded by his son Tharypas or 
Tharymbas, who appears to have been a minor to- 
wards the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when 
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we find his subjects assisting the Ambraciots in their 
invasion of Acarnania. Thucydides on that occasion 
reports, that Sabylinthus, prince of Atintania, was 
guardian of Tharybas, (IL 80.) Tharybas is repre- 
sented by Plutarch (Vit. Pyrrh.) as a wise and able 
monarch, and as encouraging science and literature. 
His successor is not known, but some years after we 
hear of a prince named Alcetas, who was dethroned by 
his subjects, but restored by Dionysius of Syracuse, 
(Diod. Sic.XV.464i. Pausan.Attic.il.) Neoptolemus 
his son reigned but a short time, and left the crown 
to his brother Arybas, together with the care of his 
children. Alexander the eldest of these succeeded his 
uncle, and was the first sovereign of Epirus who 
raised the character and fame of that country among 
foreign nations by his talents and valour. His sister 
Olympias had been married to Philip of Macedon 
before his accession to the throne of Epirus, and the 
firiendship thus cemented between the two monarchs 
was still fiirther strengthened by the union of Alex- 
ander with Cleopatra the daughter of Philip. It 
was during the celebration of these nuptials at 
Edessa, that the king of Macedon was assassinated. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 557.) 

Alexander of Epirus seems to have been an am- 
bitious prince, desirous of conquest and renown ; and, 
though we have no certain information of the events 
which occurred during his reign, there is good reason 
for believing that he united the Chaonians, Thespro- 
tians, and other Epirotic clans, together with the 
Molossians, under his sway ; as we find the title of 
king of Epirus first assumed by him, (Diod. Sic. 
XVII. 548. Strab. VI. p. 280.) Having been appUcd 
to by the Tarentines to aid them against the attacks 

G 4 
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df the Lucaoi and ]l%rtttii, he eagefly grized this ap^ 
poittifiity of adding to hk fante and enlaiiging his 
dominions. He therefore crossed over into Italy 
with a considerable fori*e^ and, had he beaa properly 
seconded by the Tarentines and the other colonies of 
Magna Graecia, the Barbarians^ after being defeated 
in several engagements^ most have been conquered*. 
But Alexander^ being left to his own resources and 
exertions, was at l^gth surrounded by the enemy, 
defeated, and slain near the flUed walls of Pandosia, 
in the Brutian tmitory. (Liv. VIII. 34* Strab, VL 
p. 255.) 

On the death of Alexander the crown devolved 
on his cousin .£acides the son of Arybas, the former 
king, of whom little is known, except that, having 
raised an army to assist Olympias against Cassander, 
his soldiers mutinied, and deposed him ; not long 
after he appears, however, to have been reinstated. 
(Diod. Sic. XIX. 690.) His brother Alcetas, who suc- 
ceeded him, was engaged in a war with Cassander 
which proved unfortunate, for, being defeated, his 
dominions were overrun by the forces of his victo* 
rious enemy, and he himself was put to death by his 
rebdlious subjects. (Diod.. Sic, XIX* 719.) 

The name of Pyrrhus, who now ascended the 
throne, sheds a lustre on the annals of E{Mrus, and 
gives to its history an importance it never would 
have otherwise possessed. He was the son of iEaci- 
des and nephew of Alcetas, the two last mentioned 
sovereigns. During the troubles which had pre- 
viously disturbed Eplrus, he was removed to the 
court of Glaucias king of lUyria, who received him 
.with the greatest kindness, educated him as his ow& 
son, and finally reinstated the orphan on the throne 
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of Ms ancestors. (Pint. Fyrrh. Justin. XVIL S.) He 
did not bowerer long enjoy his restoration, tor^ 
during a temporarj absence, Neoptolcfmus his unde 
formed a plot against him, and seized upon the 
crown. Thus expelled from his dominions, Pjrrhus 
toc^ refuge with bis brotber-in-law Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, and foUovred the fortunes of that illustrious 
prince, until he was defeated, with his father Anti- 
gonus, in the battle of Ipsus; on which occasion 
Pyrrbtts greatly distinguished hio^elf. A treaty 
baring been concluded between the contending 
powers, he was sent to Egypt as a hostage on the 
part of Den^trius ; and there he so ingratiated him* 
aetf in the &Toar of Ptolemy by his great and noUe 
qufliities, that be gare him in marriage the daughter 
o£ his queen Berauce, and finally assisted him in 
recovering possession of his kingdom. (Hut. Pyrrh* 
Pausan. Attic. 11. Arrian. Exped. Alex. 7.) 

Not contented however to remain within the nar- 
row limits oi his own territories, Pyrriius, ever as-^ 
piring and ambitious, sought, on the death of Cas* 
sandar, to make himself master of Macedon; in 
which project he had partly succeeded^ when he was 
opposed, and at length finally expelled by Lysima** 
cfaus king of Thrace. (Pint. Pyrrh.) 

The same restless spirit and thirst for glory led 
him to invade Italy, under the pretext of assisting 
the Tarentiaes against the Romans, whom he de- 
feated in two severe engagements, and advanced 
nearly to the walls of their city ; but, finding he 
could make no decisive impp^skm, and being also 
disBatisfied with the conduct of his allies, he quitted 
Italy, and attempted the conquest of Sicily. Fail- 
ing however in this project, he returned to tfj once 
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more the fate of his arms in Italy. Fortune still 
however proved adverse to his designs, and being 
routed in a great battle near Beneventum, he aban- 
doned all hopes of success, and quitted that country 
for ever. 

On his return to Epirus he resumed his projects 
against Macedonia, which was then governed by 
Antigonus Gonatas, whom he defeated in a decisive 
engagement, and forced him to fly his country ; but 
no sooner had he achieved this enterprise, than the 
hope of further conquest led him to Peloponnesus, 
whither he was summoned to restore Cleonymus 
king of Sparta, who had been dethroned by Areus 
his nephew. His attack howevisr on Sparta having 
failed, Pyrrhus sought to possess himself of Argos, 
which was at that time in a state of faction. He 
succeeded in forcing his way into the town at night 
with a few followers, but, being overpowered by 
numbers, he was at length cut off and slain, (Plut. 
Pyrrh. Pausan. Attic. 13. Justin. XXV. 4. Val. Max. 
V.l.) 

Alexander, the eldest son of Pyrrhus, succeeded 
his father, whom he sought to emulate by attempt- 
ing afresh the conquest of Macedon. On this occa- 
sion Antigonus Gonatas was again vanquished and 
driven from his dominions. But Demetrius his son, 
having raised another army, attacked Alexander, 
and presently compelled him to evacuate die Mace- 
donian territory. (Justin. XXVI. 3. Frontin. Stra- 
tagem. III.) 

At the expiration of two other insignificant reigns, 
the royal line of the ^acidse becoming extinct, the 
Epirots determined to adopt a republican form of 
government, which prevailed until the subjugation 
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of Macedon by the Romans. Having been ac- 
cused of favouring Perseus in the last Macedonian 
war, they became the objects of the bitterest 
vengeance of the Romans, who treated this unfor- 
tunate nation with unexampled and detestable se- 
verity. In one day, says Polybius, seventy-three 
towns were pillaged and destroyed, and the inha- 
bitants reduced to slavery. Epirus, having lost its 
independence, was thenceforth annexed a province 
to the Roman empire. (Polyb. ap. Strab. VII. p. 322. 
Liv. XLV. 34. Plut. P. MmH.) 

We may consider Epirus as bounded on the north 
by IDyria and part of Macedonia, from the Acroce- 
raunian mountains to the central chain of Pindus. 
In this direction the river Aous would be the natu- 
ral line of separation between these countries. The 
Paravaei and Tymphaei, who occupied the upper val- 
leys of that river, being generally looked upon as 
Epirotic tribes, while the Orestae and Elimiotae, con- 
tiguous to them on the north, were certainly in- 
cluded within the limits of Macedonia. On the side 
of Thessaly, Pindus formed another natural barrier 
as far as the source of the river Arachthus, which 
served to part the Cassopaei and other Molossian 
dans from the country of the Athamanes. But as 
the republic of Ambracia, which occupied both banks 
of this river near its entrance into the Ambracian 
gulf, bec&me a portion of Epirus after it ceased to 
enjoy a separate political existence, we must remove 
the southern boundary of this province to the vici- 
nity of Argos and the territory of the Amphilo- 
chians. Epirus, though in many parts wild and 
mountainous, was esteemed a rich and fertile country. 
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Its pastures produced the finest oxen* and horses un- 
rivalled for their speed. 

&ivi$ li xpeerel 

4>%' Nfwrr^AfjBioj T *A- 

welpt^ hawpvfUif 
Bovfiirtu riit ir^wvf; 1^^ 

PiND. Nem. IV. 81. 

India mittit ebur, mdles sua thura Sabaei ? 
At Chalybes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pontus 
Castorea, Eliadum palnias Epiros equarum P 

Georg. I. 57. 

It was also famous for a large breed of dogs, thfflice 
called Molossi^ 

Veloces Spartae catulos, acremque Molossum 
Pasce sero pingui. 

Geoeg. III. 406. 

simul domus alta Molossis 
Personuit canibus. 

Hob. Sat. II. 6. 114. 

Little is known concerning the origin, customs^ 
and manners of the ancient Epirotic tribes ; but if» 
as Strabo states, they spoke the Macedonian lan- 
guage, wore the dress peculiar to that people, and 
had other usages in common with them, it may be 
presumed that the two nations were descended from 
the same common stock, whether they were of lUy- 
rian, Paeonian^ or Thracian descent, which canpot, I 
apprehend, now be decided. (Strab. VII. p^ 327.) 

* Modern travelliers have noticed the size and ferocity of these 
dogs at the present day. 
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CHAONIA. 

The ancients comprehended under the name of 
Chaonia tiiat north-western portion of Epims which 
bordered on the territoiy of Oricus, Amantia, and 
still more to the east on the country of the Atin- 
tanes ; while it extended along the coast of the Io- 
nian sear from the Acroceraunian promontory to the 
harbour of Buthrotum, opposite the island of Cor- 
cyra. The exact limits of Chaonia cannot now be 
ascertained, since even in Strabo's time it was im- 
possible to discern with accuracy what belonged to 
each of the several tribes into which the body of the 
nation had been divided, owing to the great pditical 
changes which that country had experienced since 
it became sulgect to the Romans. (VII. p. 32S.) We 
must observe, however, that in the tinae of Thucy- 
dides the river Thyamis bounded that southern por- 
tion of Chaonia, which bore the name of Cestrine on 
the side of Thesprotia. The Chaones, as we learn 
from Strabo, were once the most pow«ful and war- 
like people of £pirus« until the Molotti, in their 
tum^ acquired a preponderating ascendancy over the 
other clans of that country. (VII. p. 324.) In the time 
of the Peloponnesian war the Chaones differed from 
their neighbours, in being subject to an aristocratical 
and not a monarchical government, their annual ma- 
gistrates being always chosen from a particular fa- 
mily. (Thuc. II. 80.) Tradition ascribed the origin of 
their name to Chaonus, the brotlier o£ Helenus, who 
nuurried Andromache after the death of Pyrrhus. 

Morte Neopkdetai regnorum rcddita cessit 
Pars Hcfleno: qui Chaonios cognomine campos, 
Chaoniamque omnem Trojano a Chaone dixit. 

Mjs. III. 833. 
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where see the commentary of Servius. It may be 
inferred from the name of Pelasgis given to Chaonia 
by some tocient writers, that it was formerly occu- 
pied by the Pelasgi. (Steph. Byz. v. Xmvla.) 
^iKtSl ^^ ^^^^ already stated that the Acroceraunian 
mountains, known in modem geography by the 
name of Chimarra^ formed the natural boundary of 
lUyria and Chaonia. This lofty chain, so celebrated 
in antiquity as the seat of storms and tempests, ex- 
tends for several miles along the coast, from Cape 
A^^^-Zi«g'tt^/to, the Acroceraunium Promontorium, to 
ri^" *^^ neighbourhood of JSutrinto; while inland it is 
connected with the ramifications of the Thesprotian 
and Molossian mountains. The Greek and Latin 
poets are full of allusions to the^e dangerous rocks. 

xeiiev $6 Kegotvviei jxeXAov *AfiivToov 

Apoll. Argon. IV. 1216. 

avits l/xv/irTeoy virog 

Els 'Apyvplvvovs xeii Kegeiuvioov viirots 

Lycophb. 1016. 

Provehimur pelago vicina Ceraunia juxta : 
Unde iter Italiam, cursusque brevissimus undis. 

iEN. 111.606. 

Quern mortis timuit gradum. 

Qui siccis oculis monstra natantia. 

Qui vidit mare turbidum, et 
Infames scopulos, Acroceraunia ? 

Hon. Od. I. 3. 

lUe flagranti 

Aut Atho, aut Rbodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit — 

Geobg. 1.881. 
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Et magno late distanlia ponto 

Terruerunt pavidos accensa Ceraunia nautas. 

SiL. Ital. VIII. 632. 

e»l 8* aa-vsToy 6Xxov oEyoytra 

Oupecov T i^Ai/SarcuVy rot Kepauviu xixXijo'xotxri. 

DioNYs. Febieg. 387. 

On the Chaonian coast, south of the Ceraunian 
promontory, is the little harbour of Palaeste, where Paiaeste. 
Caesar landed his forces from Brundusium, in order 
to carry on tlie war against Pompey in lUjrria. (Civ. 
Bell. III. 6.) It must be observed however, that in 
nearly all the MSS. of Caesar this name is written 
Pharsalia ; but, on the otlier hand, Lucan certainly 
seems to have read Palaeste, for he says, 

Inde rapi ccepere rates, atque aequora classem 
Curva sequi, quae jam vento fluctuque secundo 
Lapsa Falaestinas uncis confixit arenas. 

V. 458. 

Some trace of the ancient name is perceptible in 
that of Paleassa, marked in modem maps as being 
about twenty-five miles south-east of the Acrocerau- 
nian cape**, from whence there is a track over the 
Chimarra mountains to Falona : this was doubtless 
the route pursued by Caesar on his march to Ori- 
cum*^, which city he is said to have taken possession 
of the same day he landed. (Civ. Bell. III. 11.) - 

South of this spot is the small town of Chimara, chimera. 
which evidently answers to the Chimera of Pliny, 
(IV. 1.) and now communicates its name to the 
Acroceraunian mountains, at the foot of which it 

^ See also Fouqueville, t. I. p. 3 1 8. *^ Id. t. I. p. 3 ! 9. 
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stands ; hence abo that ci Chimariots given to the 
inhabitants. (Cf. Ann. Comnen. X. p. 2990 

The spring which Pliny (IV. 1.) notices near Chi- 

Aqu» Re- mcra, under the name of Aquae Regiae, is perhaps 
the same saline fountain to which Aristotle alludes. 
(Meteorol. II. 3. Cf. Antigon. Caryst. Parad. 158.) 

MflBandria. Maeandria, a Chaonian fortress, also mentioned 
fay Pliny, (IV« 1.) is quite unknown. 

PuBonnua. The harbour of Panormus, which Strabo afBrmf; 
to hare been on the Acniceraunian coast, (VII. p. 
324.) is still called Panorma. 

Onches- Then follows Onchesmus, situated, according to 
the same writar, opposite the western extremity of 
Corcyra. (VII. p. 324.) Dionysias of Hajicamassus 
pretended that the real name of this place was An<- 
chisae Portus, derived from Anchises the father of 
^neas. (Ant. Rom. I. 32.) Cicero seems to refer 
to the port of Onchesmus when he speaks of the 
wind Onchesmites as having favoured his navigation 
from Epirus to Brundusiuin. (Ad Att. VII. 2.) 

Ptolemy enumerates both Fanonnos and Onehes- 
tons among the ports of Chaonta. (p. 85«) The po- 
sition of the latter is thought to agree with the town 
cSAgioi Saranta^ or the forty saints'^. 

Cassiope To the sitKith of Oochesmus is the Cassiope Portus 
^ Ptolemy, (p. S5.) which was so called probably 
fnna its vicinity to a port and town of (the same 
name in die island of Oorcyra. It is to the latter, 
I imagine, that allusion is made in the passage dted 
by Palmerius^. In additaon to the testimony of 
Ptolemy, Strabo states, that the fiormer port was 

^ Palm. OrsBC. Ant. 1. II. « Grsec. Ant. 1. II. q. 4. p. 

c. 2. p. 246. Geogr. de Stra- 264. 
boQ. t III. p. 10$. 
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seventeen hundred stadia from Brundusium. (VII. 
p. 824.) Here terminated the Chaonian coast, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy. Scylax reckons its extent to be half 
a day's sail. (p. 11.) There are but few towns to be 
pointed out in the interior of Chaonia, from the 
country being so mountainous, and the population 
confined chiefly to villages. (Scyl. p. 11.) Of these, 
one of the most important was Antigonea, from its Antigonea. 
situation near a celebrated pass called Fauces Anti- Faeces An- 
goneae, in Greek ra itapa t»/v ^Avriyoveiav craa. (Polyb. 
II. 6.) The historian here quoted evidently alludes 
to this defile, which led from lUyria into Chaonia, 
when he mentions that the inhabitants of Phoenice, 
another Chaonian town, fearing an attack of the II- 
lyrians, sent a body of troops to occupy Antigonea, 
in order to guard the passage. Livy also speaks of 
the Fauces or Stena of Antigonea, and places them 
in Chaonia. Philip of Macedon, in the commence- 
ment of his second campaign against the Romans, 
who were commanded by T. Quintius Flamininus, 
sent fi)rward a body of troops through Epirus into 
Chaonia, to occupy this gorge ; and not long after he , 
stationed the whole of his forces in an entrenched 
camp on the Aous, to prevent the enemy from mak- 
ing their way up that river. (XXXII. 5.) This po- 
sition of the Macedonian army will be more particu- 
larly referred to elsewhere; but I may observe here, 
that this defile of the Aous, or the Aoi Stena, is not 
the same as the Antigonean pass, as some have sup- 
posed ^ The former leading towards Thessaly and 
Southern Macedonia, the latter into Chaonia and 
other parts of Epirus. The situation of the Anti- 

^ Grsec. Ant. 1. II. c. 3. p. 25 1 . Hughes's Travels, vol. II. p. 272. 
VOL. I. H 
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gonean gorge agrees very well with the description 
given hy an intelligent traveller of the narrow d^e 
through which the river of Argyro Castro flows for 
a few miles before it joins the Voioussa at Tepelen^. 
Antigonea itself must have been on the Chaonian. 
side of the pass ; and Argyro Castro, according to 
the general opinion, has the honour of. representing^, 
this ancient town^. It is evident from Livy (XLIII. 
23«) that Antigonea was situated in a plain, and pofr- 
- sessed a territory of some extent* It must have 
been in the hands of the Romans in the war with 
Perseus, as Livy states its garrison to have beeu de- 
feated in an encounter with some Macedonian and 
Epirot forces, Antigonea is noticed by Pliny, IV. 1. 
Ptolemy, p. 85. and Stephanus Byz. v. ^A^iyovtw. 
The site of this town being now sufficiently asper- 
Phanote. taiued, we must endeavour to discover that of Ph^r. 
note, another Chaonian town, mentioned by Poly- 
bius and Livy^ which could have not been far re- 
moved from the position assigned to Antigonea., 
Livy describes it as a fortress of Epirus> and states 
it to have been attacked by the Romans under Ap- 
pius Claudius, who commanded in Illyria during the 
last Macedonian war, and whose defeat before Us- 
cana was noticed in the last section. The same ill 
success seems to have attended the efforts of this 
general in Chaonia; he was obliged to raise the 
siege, and suffered considerable loss in his retreat, 
as the garrison, consisting principally of Macedo- 
nians, took advantage of a narrow and difficult pass 
through which the Romans had to march in order 

8 Holland*s Travels, vol. II. 251. 8vo. Ven. 1807. Mannert, 
p. 3 1 0. Geogr. t. VII. p. 65 1 . 

^ Melet. Geogr. vol. II. p. 
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ta assail their rear, by which they sustained a severe 
loss. Appius, with the maiti body, however, extri- 
cated himself from the defile, arid reachi^d the plain 
called Eleon, a name \^hich occurs, I beliigve, in no 
othef author. The' Roman historian goes on to re- 
late, that the garnson of Phanote, emboldened' by 
their success, crossed the mountains, and, having 
descended into the plain, proceeded to ravage tiie 
territory of Antigonea, thence advancing towards 
the station of Appius. . From this narrative it ap- 
pears that Phatiote and Antigonea were separated 
by a chain of mountains, the passage of which was 
difficult for an army ; anpl, if we have been correct 
in placing the latter town at Argyro Castro^ we 
shall not be far from the truth in assigning to the 
former the position of Gardi&i, a fortress of great 
strength, which once belonged to the Suliots, but 
which was afterwards taken and destroyed by Ali 
Pacha. The description given by modem travellers 
of the defile between this place and Argyro Castro 
agrees very well with Livy's account. (XLIII. 21. 
and 28.) The mention made by Polybius of Pha- 
note is necessarily prior to the transactions detailed 
by Livy. These are to be found in one of his Frag- 
ments, and disclose some interesting facts with re- 
gard to the conduct of the Bpirots towards the Ro- 
mans in the war with Perseus, which serve in some 
measure to account for the unexampled severity ex- 
ercised by the latter after their conquest of the coun- 
try we are now describing. During the war carried 
on by the Romans against Perseus, Aulus Hostilius 
the consul, who was to succeed to P. Licinius in the 
command of the forces opposed to the Macedoniaias 
' in Thessaly, arrived at Ph^note on his way to join the' 
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army, and lodged a^t the house of Nestor Cropius, 
an inhabitant of that town. The/ Epirot faction in 
the Macedonian interest, thinking this a good op- 
portunity for conciliating the favour of Perseus, de- 
spatched letters to that prince, in which they pro- 
mised to deliver up the consul into his power, pro- 
vided he would advance with his troops into Epirus. 
On the receipt of this intelligence, Perseus marched 
rapidly towards that province, but, being stopped by 
the Molossians at the passage of the Aous, the op- 
portunity was lost, as Hostilius, apprised of his 
danger by his host Nestor, withdrew towards the 
sea, and embarked for Thessaly. (Polyb. Frag. 
XXVII. 14.) 

I cannot think with Schweighaeuser, that any 
doubt exists as to the ^eatorug^ named on this occa- 
sion by Polybius, being the people of Phanote in 
Ejtirus, and not those of Phanoteus in PhocisL 
Livy states, that Phanote surrendered to the Ro- 
mans after the defeat of Perseus. (XLV. 26.) 

According to information conveyed by modem 
travellers, we must place the celebrated gorge of the 
Aoi stena. Aous, above alluded to, near the fortress ofClissura, 
** situated on a tremendous precipice of Mount Tre^ 
^^ beeshna, where the Voioussa pours its foaming 
" waters through the great defile anciently known 
" by the name of Stena Aoi. The situation of this 
" town," says Mr. Hughes'^, **is singular in the ex- 
*^ treme. It lies at a considerable height up the 
" mountain, which is a rock totally bare of vegeta- 

^ Schweighftus. Ind. ad Po- the Epirotic town is alluded to. 
lybium. V. Phanotenses. Tn a ^ Hughes's Travels, vol. II. 

note however to the passage, p. 272. 
the Professor is of opinion that 
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" tion ; and beydnd it appears a large fortress, built 
** by Ali to curb the spirit of this district, upon the 
(( ygpy edge of a precipice more than one thousand 
" feet in perpendicular height. Before we entered 
" into the castle, we ventured as near as safety al- 
** lowed to the giddy height upon which it stands. 
** Looking down, we beheld the Aous still chafing 
" its channel between two tremendous walls of rock, 
** which scarcely leave room for the river and the 
" narrow road which runs along its side. The op- 
" posite heights to the Treheeshna are called MeU 
*' chiavOf and are branches of the vast chain of the 
" MertzikaJ'^ These two mountains evidently an- 
swer to the -Slropus and Asnaus of Livy, which hCiEropus 
describes as occupied by the Macedonians before the Asnaiu 
passage was forced by the Romans. We may con-™**^*" 
jecture that Asnaus was on the southern bank, since 
Athenagoras, the Macedonian officer who occupied 
that post, came from the side of Chaonia. (Liv. 
XXXII. 5.) I must refer the reader to the histo- 
rian's account of the manner in which the Roman 
general turned these formidable heights, and dis- 
lodged the enemy. The term Clissura, which in it- 
self denotes the key to a defile, appears to have been 
applied to this place in the middle ages. (Cantacu- 
zen. Hist. II. 32.) The ruins which Mr. Hughes 
observed probably belong to those times. 

A few towns yet remain to be noticed within the 
district of the ancient Chaones. Of these, the most 
distinguished was Phoenice, situated apparently tophoenioe. 
the south of Phanote or Gardiki^ and nearer the 
sea. Polybius indeed describes it as surpassing all 
the other cities of Epirus in opulence and import- 
ance, before it was, through the treachery of some 
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Gauls, in pey of the tQW|i, i^rpri^ed joni plundered 
hj ^ P9^y pf IJUyridps. Qn being ^ppri^ed of the 
disaster wjjijlch l^d bjefjaUen Phcenjice, th^ Bpirots 
liastUy assen^bled their forces md marched against 
the ^pemy, taking ^so t^ precaution of detacj^ing 
a party to opcupy the defiles of Axitigpnea, as liiey 
wer(? informed that a bpfly pf lUyrians was advance 
ing in th^jt direction to the support of their country- 
inen. Hayipg jthjus proyid^d fopr their security, they 
appear to have paid but little attentipn to the rooye-^ 
mepts of their more inuuediate enemies, who, sal-* 
lying forth from Pbcenice at night, fell on the £pi« 
rots before they were prepared to meet the attack, 
and tojkally routed them. After this defeat, the iatr 
ter werie forged to implore the aid of the Jitolians 
and Agamanians^ who readily granted them assist- 
ance ; and by their mediation the lUyrians were in- 
duced to relinquish Phoenice, and return to their 
country. (Polyb. II. 5. et seq.) It appears ftom the 
same historian, that even after this event Phoenice 
still continued to hold a distinguished rank among 
the citiea o&frpirus. (Frag. XXXII. 22. and 34.) It 
was here» acponling to Hvy, that peace was first 
n^otiated and concluded between Philip of Macer 
dpn and the Homans in the second PuniK? wn* 
(XXIX. 18. G£ Polyb. Frag. XVI. 27.) Ph^jenice 
probably escaped the destruction to which so mtaxf 
towns of EpiruK were dopm^d by the decree of the 
Boman sejiate^ through the interest of Charops» one 
of its citizens, who had ingratiated himseUi with that 
people^ but whom Polybius stigmatises as the most 
nefarious and bloodthirsty character that ever ex- 
isted. (XXXI. 14. and XXXII. 22.) Strabo. places 
Phoenice above. Buthwtum^ (VII. p. 321.) a towa wa 
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shall presently have occasion to speak of, and which 
probably was its haven. (Cf. Polyb. II. 5. l^tol. p. 
85. Hierocl. Synecd. p. 652.) Procopius reports that 
Phoenice was restored by Justinian. (Procop. de jEd. 
4.) The ruins of this town, according to the state- 
ment of a traveller who has explored them, are to 
be seen near Uelvino, on the banks of the river Pi- 
striixaui. The spot still retains the name of Phenike. 
^' There is yet standing on a hill an ancient waU, in 
** a very perfect state, to the distance of sixty-three 
" yards in length and twenty-three feet in height. 
•* The stones employed in its construction are im- 
** mensely large. There are also four octagonal co- 
♦* lumns near the principal gateway, and many other 
^' architectural fragments, and the foundations of 
^< several edifices. Also the site of an immense 
*• theatre facing the west. The circumference of the 
*• walls of the town is about two miles. The whole 
** rises quite abruptly near the centre of the plain of 
*' Dehino; at the south-east end of which is the 
« Kttle village o{ Phenike \'' 

The Pistrhisui must be the river to' which Poly- 
bius aUudes, without however tiaming it. (II. 5.) 
Helicranium, noticed by the same historian^ in theHeUcra- 
vicinity of Phoenice, (II. 6.) is perhaps Crania^ south "™' 
of JtfeMno. The whole of this valley is still ex- 
tremely rich and fertile, a's it was anciently in th^ 
days of Polybius (loc. cit.) and Strabo. (VII. p. S24.) 

Photfce, another town restored by Justinian, isPhotioe. 

' R^. Mr. Jones's Journal, rial ; they have the epigraph 

extracted by Mr. Hughes*sTra- ^OINIKAION. Sestini Monet, 

vels, t. II. p. 264, Tlie coins Vet. p. 43. 

of Phoenicie are chiefly impe- , 
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described by Procopius as being in the plain, and 
well supplied with water, (De iEdif. 4. Cf. Hie- 
rocl. Synecdem. p. 652.) Mannert places it at So- 
potOf near Panormo"^. 

Hadriano- Hadrianopolis, apparently built in the reign of 
Hadrian, is said by Procopius to have borne subse- 
quently the appellation of Justinianopolis, (loc. cit.) 
but we find it noticed under the former name by 
Hierocles, (p. 651.) and in the Table Itinerary, which 
places it fifty-five miles from Amantia to the south- 
east, and twenty-four from a place beyond named 
Ilio, on the road to Nicopolis. It is clear from the 
description here given of its situation, that we must 
look for Hadrianopolis somewhat to the south of 
Argyro Castro or Antigonea; and this opinion is 
confirmed by what Mr. Hughes observed in his Tra- 
vels through Epirus. ^^ On the western side of the 
" valley, (of Argyro Castro^) nearly opposite if- 
^^ hochovoy and at no great distance from the rivw 
'' Zfnino, the ruins of a small Roman theatre, vrith 
" a few vestiges of other ancient foundations, were 
^^ pointed out, upon a spot designated by the name 
^^ of JDrinopoliSf an evident corruption of Hadriano-* 
" polis V 

There can be little doubt that the lUo of the 

eubus. Table answers to the Elaeus of Ptolemy, classed by 
that geographer (p. 85.) among the inland towns of 
Chaonia. The Itinerary reckons twenty-four miles 
between this place and Hadrianopolis ; and at about 
the same distance we find in modem maps a village 
called Selio, at the foot of the chain which closes 

»" Geogr. t. VJI. p. 65 1 . " Vol. II. p. 236. 
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the yaUey of Argyro Castro and Deboinako to the 
south. I am inclined to think that this part of the 
plain is the Campus Eleon of Livy. (XLIII. 28.) Campue 
Omphalium, another obscure place noticed byompha- 
Ptolemy in Chaonia, (p. 85.) i^eems to have been '^"^ 
situated on the confines of Thessaly, since Steph. 
Byz. ascribes it to that province, (v. 'O/uu^oXioy.) no 
doubt erroneously; for Rhianus, whom he quotes 
elsewhere, by associating its name with that of the 
Paravaei, a people of Epirus, corroborates the topo- 
graphy of Ptolemy. (Thessal. IV. ap. Steph. Byz. v. 
Uapavoioi.) 

The ruins seen by Dr. Holland, two miles to the 
south of Spilio on the eastern side of the valley of 
Argyro Castro^ and immediately opposite that town, 
may have been those of Omphalium. They consist 
merely of Cyclopian walls, which follow the circuit 
of an irregular tabular hill ^. 

Hecatompedon is to be placed, according to Pto-Hecatom. 
lemy, (p. 85.) more to the north, towards the Cerau-^^*^ 
nian chain ; the vestiges, of which Dr. Holland speaks, 
in the valley of the JBentza^ probably belong to this 
andent Chaonian fortress p. 

Baeace, which Steph. Byz. assigns to Chaonia onBaeace. 
the authority of Hecataeus, v. BatMcyj^ is unknown. I 
may remark, that this ancient writer appears to have 
extended the limits of Chaonia on the side of lUyria 
farther than later geographers. It is in this direc- 
tion that we must look for the Dexari, as also forDexan. 
mount Amerus, under which they lived. (Steph. Byz. Amenw 
V. Ae^opo/.) 

° Travels, II. p. 349. p Travels, t. II. p. 31 1. 
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Suiiones. The SuiibiieSy another Chaonian tribe, named by 
the poet Rhianus, who is quoted by Steph. Byz., (v. 
SvA^p€<',) recall to mind the Suliofs of modem titnes, 
whose courage and attachment to their country, 
under th^ persecution of a bloody ft)e, yet live in 
history, though they have cieased to exist as a 
people. 

THE8PROTIA. 
Of all the Epirotic nations, that of the Thesproti 
may be considered as the most ancient. This I think 
is evident from the circumstance of their being alone 
noticed by Homer, whilst he omits all mention of 
the Molossians and Chaonians. 

• A^xorjj $i yuxr) ftiXai/yij 

Odyss. H. 316. 

Herodotus also affitms that they were the parent 
stock from whence descended the Thessalians, who 
expelled the iEk^ans from the country afterwards 
known by the name of Thessaly. (VII. 176. Gfi 
Strab. IX. p. 443.) Thesprotia indeed appears to have 
been, in remote times, the ^at seat of the Pelade 
nation, whence they disseminated themselves oret 
several parts of Greece, and sent colonies to Italy. 
(Herod. II. 56. Strab. VII. p. 837. Dion. Hal. 1. 18.) 
Even after the Pelasgic name had become extinct in 
these two countries, the oracle and temple^ of Db- 
dona, which they had established in Thesprotia, still 
remained, to* attest their former existence in that dis- 
trict. 

We must infer from the passage of Homer above 
cited, that the government of Thesprotia was at first 
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monarchical. How long this continued is not appa« 
rent. Some change must have taken place prior to 
the time />f XhucydUJes, who assures us, that neither 
the The^gpcoti nor the €haones were subject to kings. 
(II. 80.) Sul>sequen% we may, however, suppose 
them to have beeu included under the dominion of 
the Molossian princes. It were as needless to at- 
t^qapt to define the limits^ of ancient Thesprotia as 
tbose df Ch^Qoia; we must therefore be content with 
aiSiQert^nH)g that it was mainly situated between the 
rivers Thyami^ and Acheron, distinguished in mo- 
dem geography by the names of Calama and Souli; 
whije inland it ei^tended beyond the source of the 
foroier to the banks of the Aous. 

Resuming our description of the coast from the 
harbour of Cassiope, the iirst point in maritime 
Thesprotia is the promontOTy Posidium, which seems Poqjdium 
to be the headland nearest to Corcyra, and is nowniu^^'^ 
called Coperta. (Strab, VII. p. 824. PtoL p. 85.) A 
little beyond is a narrow channel leading into a bay 
of wme esitent, thus forming with the sea a penin- 
sula pn which was situated the ancient town of Bu-Buthro. 
tbrotum^ 90W ^utrinto. The outer bay and channd 
was mm^ Pelodes portus^ or the muddy haven. Peiodes 
(Strab. VII. p. 824. Ptoi p. 85.) Appian calls it Da-^""^ ~ 
Aoci^, (Civ. Bell. V. Cf. Phit. de Def. Orac.) 

Buthrotum was said to have been founded by 
Helfenus the son of Priam after the death of Pyrrfans. 
Tlw ii9e t0. which Viigil has applied this, tradition is 
well ImQwn. 

Frotinus aerias Phsea^um abscondimus arces, 
Litoraque Epiri legimus, portuque subimus 
Chaonio, et celsam Buthroti ascendimus urbem. 

iEN, 111.201. 
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regnataque voti 

Buthrotus Phrygio— Ovid. Mexam. XIII. 720. 

(Cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. I. 32. Steph. Byz. v. Bbv- 
Bpwro^.) Buthrotum was occupied by Caesar in the 
civil wars, (III. 16.) and was afterwards colonized 
by thQ Romans. (Strab. VII. p. 824. Plin. IV. 1.) We 
learn from Cicero that his friend Atticus had an 
estate there. (Att. IV. 8. ad Fam. XVI. 7. Cf. Ptol. 
p. 85. Pomp. Mel. II. 3. <) The river alluded to 

Xanthu8fl.by Virgil under the name of Xanthus, falls into the 
Pelodes portus, a little to the south of JButfinto; it 
is now called Saronia. 

Thyamis The promoutory of Thyamis, according to Ptolemy 

promonto- o*' ^i. • ri.u • r^ tlt' * 

num. p. 85. near the nver of the same name, is Cape Ntsst. 

Thyamis fl. The Thyamis, now Calama^ is a large stream which^ 
according to Thucydides, anciently divided Thes- 
protia from a particular district called Cestrine, con- 
tiguous to Chaonia, and therefore situated on its 
right bank. (Thuc. I. 46. Strab. VII. p. 324.) The 
historian Phylarchus, as Athenaeus reports, affirmed 
that the Egyptian bean was never known to grow 
out of Egypt, except in a marsh close to this river, 
and then only for a short period. (Athen. III. 3.) 
It appears from Cicero that Atticus had an estate on 
the banks of the Thyamis. (ad Att. VII. 7. Cf. Pau- 
san. Attic. 11. Plin. IV. 1. Ptol. p. 85.) 

Cammania Ccstrine, of which Thucydidcs speaks in the pas- 

trine. sage already referred to, was said to be so called from 
Cestrinus the son of Helenus, having previously borne 
the appellation of Cammania. (Pausan. Attic. 11. 

^ There is but one Autono- to it as a Roman colony are 

mous Greek coin belonging to not scarce. Sestini Monet. Vet. 

Buthrotum known, its epigraph p. 42. 
is BTO. Those which belong 
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Steph. Byz. v. Kafj^fMOfia. Serv. ad jEn. III. 291.) 

It is now called Philates. The river Cestrinus, Qi^tnmi% 

which mention is made by Steph. Byz. (loo. cit.) is 

probably one of those streams which fall into the 

Thyamis. 

The Cestreni, noticed in a verse quoted by the 
same writer from Rhianus^ v. XaSvo/^ 

are probably the people of this canton. Pliny also 
names the Cestreni^ but places them apparently near 
mount Pindus ; he also mentions a town named Ces- cestna. 
tria. (IV. 1.) 

From Hesychius and the Scholiast of Aristophanes 
we learn that this part of Epirus was celebrated for 
its breed of oxen, hence called Cestrinici. (Hesych.v. 
KearpmKoi fioeg.) The name of Larini, by which 
these animals were also known, is said by Athenaeus 
to have been derived from Larina, a village of Epirus. Lanna. 
(IX. 18.) Some critics have imagined that the geo- 
grapher Scylax alludes to this district in his descrip- 
tion of Epirus^ and that he placed there the spot 
named Erythea, whence Hercules, according toErythea. 
many ancient authorities, carried off the oxen of 
Geryon. But the passage in this writer is lament- 
ably corrupt ; and though the emendation of Kecrrpih 
j(»pa for Ka<m%, su^ested by Holstenius, is inge- 
nious and plausible, it cannot be implicitly relied 
upon '. 

' The text in Hudson's edi- ing to the emendations of Vos- 

tion reads thus : 'Ava<rty ofMpoi iy sius, Palmerius, and Holstenius, 

luaeytiqk 'AyiVrovcf ivep tyii 'O^i- it stiould be read in the follow- 

Ktof icai KapMK> f^XP* *H$«»/a( ip ing manner: 'Avod-fv ofAopoi ly fic- 

T? KaoTr*8* X<5^ ^vm Xiytrat he a-oyeiqk *Arlifrav€q v:r€p -rij^ *Clpuc(aq 

Am{ (hfOfAa '£/n^e<a. But accord- kou Xa^ia^ fjU^p^ A«$0y/sK. *£> 
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. On the left bank of the Thyamis, and at no great^ 
distance from its month, are some ruins which* are 
designated by the inhabitants under the name^ of JPo- 
hBO Venetia. These are considered by Meletius and 
others to be the remains of Pandosia of Epirus*. In 
this opinion, however, I cannot coincide, as Pandosia 
was an inland town of Cassiopea, a district of Molos^ 
sia. I am inclined to think that the ruins of Pakeo 

Oitaiue. Veuetia mark the site of Gitanae, a place mentioned 
by Livy as being in the vicinity of Ccwcyra, and 
about ten miles firom the coast. He reports that a 
general assembly of the E{»rots was convened here 
by some Roman commissioners; from which, circum- 
stance we should be led to infer that it was a town 
of some note ; but it is extraordinary that no oOier 
writer has ever alluded to this place. (XLII. 3B. *) 
It is.possible that for Gitanas we ou^ttoread Chy- 

Chyton. tona. Chyton being according to Steph. Byz., who 
quotes Ephorus, a place in Epirus occupied by some 
Clazomenians. (v. Xirrov.) The reader will find an 
accurate account of the ruins remaining at JPuheo 
Venetia in Dr. Holland's Travels". He computes^ 
the circumference of this dty at somewhat more 
than two miles. 

Sybota Bcyond the mouth of the Thyamis we find the 

Sy^ harbour called Sybota, and also the little islands of 
the same name close to the^ continent and nearly 

7^ Kio-rfih x^^f^ <<"«< Xeyerai vtZiov ^ I may take this opportunity 

tyofjiM *Epv$€Ta. (Not. ad Scyl. of remarking, that in the pas- 

Peripl. p. 10.) Passages relat- sage here referred to there is an 

ing to the Erythea of Epirus error in the printed editions, 

also occur in Aristotle de Mi- for ^' ut prssidio essent liberaitis 

rand, as well as in Arrian de *' abseMacedonibus,'* it should 

Exped. Alex. 1 1 . Liberal. Me- be ** ut preesidio essent liberatis 

tarn. IV. '< abs Macedonibus.*' 
» Geogr. t. II* p. 271. •* Vol. IL p. 257. 
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opposite the southernmost promontory of Corcyra. 
Thucydides describes Sybota as an unfrequented 
harbour of Thesprotia, where the Corinthians sta- 
tioned their fleet when at war with the Corcyreans 
concerning Epidamnus. (I. 50. and 54. Cf. Ptol. p. 
85.) It is yet called SyhQta. 

Thucydides, on the same occasion, also mentions 
the islands as the station occupied by the Corcyreans, 
and where they erected a trophy after the sea-fight, 
in which they were assisted by the Athenians. (I. 
54.) These islands are said to be three in number 
by the Scholiast, and that they were named Sybota 
from the number of swine fed there. They are be*- 
s^4es spoken of by Strabo, VII. p. 334. Plin. IV. 1. 
CSc. ad Att. V. 9. Steph. Byz. v. Sw^ora. 

Continuing along the coast, we come to the Chi-Chimerium 

* promonto- 

merian proipont^ry of Thucydides. (I, 30. and 46.) num. 
Here the Corinthians £9rmed a camp, to protect their 
allies against the Corcyreans. (Cf. Strab. VII. p. 324. 
Pausap. Arcad. 7.) It seems to answer to the Cape 
Sara^inico above Pa^gu. Near Pmrga we must 
place the haven of Torone, as Ptolemy writes it,Toryne. 
(p. 85.) but according to Plutarch, Toryne. This 
last writer reports that the fleet of Augustus was 
moored here for a short time previous to the battle 
of .Actium. (Vit. Anton.) 

The Acheron, a river celebrated in antiquity from Acheron. 
its supposed communication with the realms of Pluto, 
who, under the name of Aidoneus, was said to have 
once reigned on its shores, discharges itself into the 
sea a little below Parga. (Pausan. Attic* 17.) Pau- 
saniasi, indeed^ ascribes to Homer's having visited 
the Acheron of Thesprotia, his adaptation of its name 
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to the imaginary river of the infernal regions, as also 
Cocytus that of the Cocytus, which, he says, actually blends its 
nauseous waters with those of the former stream. 
The Acheron is known in modem geography by the 
name of the 'SouU river, and the gloominess of its 
scenery, as described by those travellers who have 
explored its course, accords well with the fancied 
horrors of Tartarus. Thucydides observes, that it 
flows through Thesprotia, and, after passing through 
Acherusia the Achcrusian lake, falls into the sea near the Chi- 
"^ merian promontory. (I. 46.) Livy also in his rela- 
tion of the deiath of Alexander of Epirus, who was 
warned by the oracle to avoid its shores, confirms 
this account of the Greek historian, and further adds 
that the Acheron rises in Molossia. (VII. 24. Cf. 
Strab. VII. p. 324. Scyl. Periid. p. 11. Pausan. Attic. 
17.) The Acherusian teke, which was a few miles 
above the mouth of the river, has almost disap- 
peared. *^ Its site," says Mr. Hughes, *^ is only to be 
** discovered by the willows and alders intermingled 
** with reeds and all sorts of aquatic plants, which 
*' grow to a great height, and almost choke up the 
^' water. Its length, from the spot where it absorbs 
^* the waters of the Acheron till it again disgorges 
^' them, is nearly two miles. It emits no pestilential 
*^ vapour, although the malaria in all parts of the 
** plain of Phanari is very abundant, from the great 
*^ accumulation of vegetable matter and stagnant 
" water. Its destructive effects are perceptible in 
*^ the sallow and emaciated countenances of the sur- 
" rounding peasantry. Hence, probably, it was, 
*^ that the ancients, ignorant of the natural causes 
** of disease, transferred the miasmata of the plain to 
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** the Plutonian lake, and represented it as emitting 
" a deadly effluvia *." 

Herodotus was well acquainted with the Acheron 
of Thesprotia. (VIII. 47-) He mentions its oracle, 
which was consulted by evoking the dead, which the 
Greeks called vcKvofiavreiov. (V. 92. Cf. Pausan. Attic. 
17-) Pliny is greatly mistaken when he says that the 
Acheron falls into the gulf of Ambracia, unless he 
be supposed to apply to this portion of the Ionian 
sea a much wider signification than is usually as- 
signed to it. He also speaks of a bridge over this 
river a thousand feet high. (IV. 1.) 

The bay or harbour into which this river dis-oiykys 
charged itself was known by the name of TXv/cifg 
XtfMiv, by reason of the remarkable sweetness of its 
waters, (Strab. VII. p. 324. Pausan. Arcad. 7. Dio 
Cass. L.) and it is still called Glffki by the modern 
Greeks. 

The adjoining inland district bore, according to 
Thucydides, the appellation of Elseatis, (1. 46.) which Eiseatis 
it derived probably from the town of Elaea, situated Eiaea! 
on this coast, as we learn from Ptolemy, (p. 85.) 
Mention of it occurs also in Scylax ; but the reading 
is corrupt, and for 'EAcS we ought perhaps to substi- 
tute 'EAc/a. (p. 11.) 

In this vicinity, and at some distance from the 
sea, once stood the city Ephyre, spoken of by Thu-Ephyre, 
cydides and many other classical writers. Among Jh^s. 
these we must first rank Homer, who, in several pas- 
sages of the lUad and Odyssey, alludes to one or 
more cities of this name. The -j^phyre, which was 
situated on the banks of the river Selleis, 

X Vol. IL p. 314. 
VOL. I. I 
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II. B.669. 

(Cf. II. O. 530,) is positively ascribed by Strabo to 
EUs in Peloponnesus, (VIII. p. 338.) though he allows 
that many commentatcNrs on the poet were of opinion, 
that he there adverted to the Thesprotian dty of 
that name. Eustathius observes on the verse above 
dted, that, as there were nine towns so called, it. 
was no easy matter to ascertain to which reference 
was made. It seems probable, however, that the 
Ephyre, which is twice noticed in the Odyssey as 
a land abounding in poisonous drugs, is the one in 
question, since it was evidently near Ithaca, and the 
river Selleis is not named in either of the passages. 

*Ef 'E^tJ^ij^ kviivTOL trap "IXo^ Msppi^eplioto* 

"OLi^ero yetp xaxsio'f 0o^; hit rf^os 'OSuo'O'fu^, 

^appMKOV m^popovov Si^ij/Mvo^— A. S59« 

'He xa) ilg ^Efup^v etlXffi irUipuv apoupoiv 

*£X0siy, ofp Mbv hiuo^iipot (pappMK Ive/xp. B. 8S8. 

where see the commentary of Didymus. This city 
is also spoken of by Pindar, who says of Neoptple* 
mus, 

....'OS* offFOfwXioov 
Sxupou fiiv iptMpTBV 7xoy- 

To 8* sis ''E^pav vXay^divregy 
MoAoo-o-/^ S* Ipi^^a-lKiUiif 6>Jyoy 
Xpivor— Nem. VII. m. 

From which we may infer with Pausanias that it 
was the capital' of the ancient kings of Thesprotia, 
and where, on the attempt of Theseus and Firithoufi 
to carry off the wife of Aidoneus, they were taken, 
prisoners, and detained. (Pausan. I. 17. Cf. Apollod. 
Bibl. II. 7. Diod. Sic. IV. 36.) It appears from 
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Strdbb aiid. other authorities, that this town after- 
wards to6k the naHie of Cichyrus, (VII. p. 824. Pausan. 
loc. cit.) but on what occasion we are not informed. 
Mr. Hughes, who has explored with great atten- 
tion this part of Epirus, reports, " that the ruins 
•* of Elphjrre are to be seen at no great distance from 
^ the Acherusian lake, near a deserted convent de- 
^ dicated to St. John. Though the walls lie for the 
•* most part in a confused mass of ruins, they may 
** be distinctly traced in a circular figure ; those 
^ parts which remain perfect exhibiting a specimen 
** of masonry apparently more rude even than Tiryns 
^ itself, though the blocks used are not of so large 
^ dimensions*.'' 

Here terminates the desci^ption of maritime Thes- 
protia; the remaining part of the coast, as far as Am- 
brada, appertained to the Cassopaei, who are gene- 
rally considered to be a portion of the Molossi. As 
no towns of note seem to have existed in the interior 
of Thesprotia, which was mountainous and rugged, 
there is nothing more worthy of remark, with the 
exception of Dodona, the most ancient oracle of Dodona. 
Greece, and inferior only in celebrity and importance 
to the Pythian shrine. I am aware, that many pas- 
sages in the classical writers ascribe this famed 
temple to the Molossi, but it cannot, I think, be 
doubted that it originally belonged to Thesprotia. 
This is clearly stated by Strabo, who observes, that . 
the tragic poets, together with Pindar, bestow the 
ejdthet of Thesprotian on the" temple and the god 
WorfiMpped there. Subsequently, however, Dodona 
passed under the dominion of the Molossians. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that, notwithstanding the fre- 
. ^ Vol. XL p. 312. 
12 
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quent mentioii of this renowned oracle by the poets, 
geographers, and historians of Greece, its site should 
at the present day have remained undiscovered. 

This is partly to be accounted for from the politi- 
cal change above mentioned, and still more from the 
imperfect knowledge which we have till lately pos- 
sessed of the present state of Epirus, and its compa- 
rative geography. Within the last twenty years, 
however, the spirit of enterprise and classical feeling, 
which animates our countrymen, has rendered the 
interior of Epirus much better known to us ; intelli-» 
gent and welL-informed men have traversed its plains 
and mountains, and explored its ruins in various di- 
rections ; thus enabling the geographer by their re- 
searches to construct a map far superior in every re- 
spect to any that had hitherto appeared. If their 
endeavours to discover the site of Dodona have 
failed, it cannot be attributed to any want of know- 
ledge, discrimination, or activity in the pursuit ; we 
must rather refer it to the indeterminate character 
of the local description, given by the ancients them- 
selves, of Dodona. Here we are not assisted by any 
accurate traveller like Pausanias, nor have we any 
Itineraries or measurements of distances to guide Us; 
all is vague and indefinite ; and even after a most 
careful comparison of a3l the various passages in 
which the name occurs, very different opinions may 
be entertained on the subject*. That which will 
be submitted to the reader in the following pages 
cannot boast of resting on surer grounds ; for though 
I have been enabled to avail myself of the sugges- 

* See especially Mr. Haw- pole's Collection, vol. 11. p. 473. 
kins's Dissertation on the pro- and Dr. Butler*s in Mr. Hughes's 
bable site of Dodona in Wal- Travels^ vol. I. p. 511. 
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tions of men of much learning and discrimination 
on this question, still I shall probably be thought to 
have only added one more to the many theories al- 
ready advanced by the learned on this disputed point. 

Previously however to entering upon this topogra- 
phical discussion, a short history of the temple and 
oracle of Dodona may not prove uninteresting to 
the reader. 

It is universally allowed that this celebrated 
temple owed its origin to the Pelasgi at a period 
much anterior to the Trojan war; since many 
writers represent it as existing in the time of Deu^ 
calion and even of Inachus. (jEsch. Prom. Vinct. v. 
679.Bion.Hal. Ant.Rom.L14.) Herodotus distinctly 
states that it was the most ancient oracle of Greece, 
and represents the Pelasgi as consulting it on va- 
rious occasions. (II. '52.) Hence the title of Pelas^ 
giCf assigned to Jupiter, to whom the temple was de- 
dicated. 

So) volIowf wco^y(rui ay«7rT0V0$s^, ^afiMuvvou, 

II. n. 233. 

Hesiod. ap. Stbab. VII. p. 327. 

(Cf. Ephor. ap. Strab. eod. loc. Scymn. Ch. v. 448.) 
Of the existence of another oracle in Thessaly of the 
same name, no doubt, I imagine, can be entertained, 
and to this the prayer of Achilles probably had re- 
ference. 

Setting aside the fables which Herodotus has 
transmitted to us respecting Dodona and its doves, 
to which he evidently attached no belief, his- report 
of the affinity which existed between the service of 

i3 
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ijtfis temfde, and that of Thebes is £!gypt, is dcsseryiog 
of our attention ; as it confirms wh^t we learn from 
other sources, that many of the superstitions of the 
Pelasgi were derived from the Bgypti^ns either di- 
rectly, or through th^ medium of the Phoenicians. 

It appears from this author, that in his time the 
service of the temple was performed by females, and 
he has recorded the names of the three priestesses 
who officiated when he visited Dodona. (II. 55.) 
Strabo, however, asserts, that these duties were ori- 
ginally allotted to men, from the circumstance af 
Homer's meption of the Selli, as being attendant 
upon the god; the term of Selli was considered by 
many ancient writers to refer to a people of Pelasgic 
origin, whom they identified with the H^lli, 

a r&v opeleov xoti xxfi^ouxoiroov lyei 
iSf AXooy lo-sXflctfv i?^os eiasypaiifoifiiiv 

Soph. Tbach. 1169. 

(Strab. VII. p. 327. Eustath. in l\. n. 233. et Schol. 
Ibid. Aristot. Meteorol. 1. 14. Hesych. v.'^EAAo/.) and 
also with the Tomuri. (Eustath. in Odyss. 11. 403.) 
The origin of the word Dodona seems not to have 
been ascertained, if we judge from the contradictory 
opinions transmitted to us by Steph. Byz. (v. A«Sq^.) 
Nor are we better informed as to the nature and 
construction of the temple during the early ag^ of 
Grecian history; I believe indeed that no author hasi 
made mention of any such structure prior to Pply- 
bius. The responses of the oracle were originally 
delivered from the sacred oak or beech. 

*12j T^v ToXaifliv ^ijyov ouS^o-ai wore 

S^tPH. Tbachi)^ 1713. 
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. . • . • vcuov 9 h vvAjxeyi ^yiyov, 

Hesiod. ap. Schol. in Soph. TbachIn. 

Its reputation was at first confined to the inhabit- 
ants of Epirus, Acamania^ iBtolia, and the western 
parts of Greece, (Pausan. Achaic. 21.) but its fame 
was afterwards extended over the whole of that 
country, and even to Asia, as we know that, on one 
Occasion, the oracle was consulted by Croesus. (Herod. 
I. 46.) The Boeotians were the only people who 
received the prophetic answers from the mouth of 
men ; to all other nations they were always commu- 
nicated by the priestesses of the temple. The rea- 
son of this exception is stated at length by Strabo 
on the authority of Ephorus. (IX. p. 401. Cf. Procl. 
Chrestom. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 990.) Dodona was the 
first station in Greece to which the offerings of the 
Hyperboreans were despatched, according to Hero- 
dotus; they arrived there from the Adriatic, and 
were thence passed on to the Meliac gulf. (IV. 38.) 
Among the several offerings presented to the temple 
by various nations, one dedicated by the Corcyreans 
is particularly noticed. It was a brasen figure 
placed over a cauldron of the same metal; this 
statue held in its hand a whip, the lash of which 
consisted of three chains, each having an astragalus 
fastened to the end of it ; these, when agitated by 
the wind, struck the cauldron, and produced a sound 
so continued, that 400 vibrations could be counted 
before it ceased. Hence arose the various proverbs 
of the Dodonean cauldron and the Corc}nrean lash. 
(Strab. Compend. VII. p. 829.) Menander, in one of 
Lis plays, compared an old nurse's chatter to the end- 
less sound of this kettle. 

i4 
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raunjv ri^, ^ r/rdi^y xaX^, ^fpa^ 0'3 voiti 
AocXia^* TO AfioSctfvaiov av rif ;^aXx/oy^ 
Xiyotxnv ^;^«iv, av Trapi^r^f 6 '^apioov 
ryjv riftipav ?A)jv, xaTa«au(rai Jottov ^ 
TauTijv A«Ao3(rav vuxra ycJ^ frpoa-Xaftfiivei, 

Mbnandb. Reliq. ed. Meinecke, p. 27. 

It was said by others, that the walls of the temple 
were composed of many cauldrons contiguous to 
each other, so that upon striking one, the sound was 
conveyed to all the rest. But this account is not 
so much to be depended upon as the other, which, 
according to Stephanus Byz., rests on the authority 
of Polemo Periegetes, who seems to have written a 
very accurate description of the curiosities of the 
place ; as also another author named Aristides. 

We hear of the oracle of Dodona at the time of 
the Persian invasion, (Herod. IX. 93.) and again in 
the reign of Agesilaus, who consulted it previously to 
his expedition into Asia. (Plut. Apophthegm. Lacon. 
p. 125.) It is stated by Diodorus Siculus, that Ly- 
sander was accused openly of having offered to bribe 
the priestess. (XIII. 402.) The oracle which warned 
the Molossian Alexander of his fate is well known 
from Livy. (VIII. 24.) 

From Demosthenes we learn, that the answers 
delivered from time to time to the Athenians were 
laid up in the public archives ; and he himself ap- 
peals to their testimony on more than one occasion. 

At length, during the Social war, Dodona was,^^ 
according to Polybius, almost entirely destroyed in 
an irruption of the jEtolians under their praetor Do- 
rimachus, then at war with Epirus. " They set fire," 
says the historian, ^^ to the porches, destroyed many 
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'< of the offerings, and pulled down the sacred edi« 
" fice." (IV. 67.) 

It is probable, that the temple of Dodona never 
recovered from this disaster, as in Strabo's time there 
was scarcely any trace left of the oracle. (VII. p. 327. 
Plut. de Orac. Def.) but the town must still have 
existed, as it is mentioned by Hierocles among the 
cities of Epirus in the seventh century ; and we hear 
of a bishop of Dodona in the council of Ephesus^ 

We may now return to the inquiry as to which 
is the probable site of Dodona, first adducing those 
passages which place it in Thesprotia. Euripides 
says, 

Fhosniss. 989. 
Herodotus has already been cited as well as Strabo. 
Pausanias tells us, that there are several objects 
worthy of admiration in that country, but especially 
the temple of Jove at Dodona, and the prophetic 
oak. (Attic. 11.) On the other hand, .^chylus 
speaks of it in connection with Molossia : 

'Ew-e* yoip ^Xfcj frpos Mo\o<r<roi ScwreSa, 
Tijv ahwcorov r a/x^i Ato^mwjv, Iva 
Mavreia, Ifioxof r Icrr) SecrirpdiTov A»oV. 

Feom. Vinct. 864. 

And Steph. Byz. is positive in attributing it to that 
portion of Epirus. (v. Aa>iivyj.) We must therefore in- 
fer, from these apparently conflicting testimonies, that 
Dodona was on the borders of Thesjprotia, contigu- 
ous to the Molossian territory. But, as the same 
boundary separated these two cantons from the Aous 
to the sea of Ambracia, it is still a question in what 

^ Weasel, ad Hierocl. Synecd. p. 651. 
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part of this line we must seek for the oracle, whether 
to the north or to the south. Now the evidence in 
favour of the former notion is, I think, very deci- 
sive. Polybius, when describing the incursion of the 
iKtolians, already alluded to, as being attended with 
such disastrous consequences to Dodona, says dis- 
tinctly that it was situated in Upper Epirus^. Again, 
Didymus, or the Scholiast to Homer, informs us, 
that it lay in the most northern part of Tfaesprotia, 
€» inrtpfiopeup r^f Qetrvposfioi. (Ad Iliad. B. v. 750.) 
Bionysius Peri^etes seems also to place it quite 
inland, (v. 430.) 

Had it been situated at all near the coast, it must 
have been mentioned by those writers who have 
given us so detailed a description of maritime Thes- 
protia. It is true, that Aristotle seems to connect 
Dodona, or rather the Selli, with the Achelous. 
(Meteor. L 14.) But he is there speaking in gene* 
ral terms, regardless of the accuracy so essential to 
geographical arrangement. A greater difficulty is 
presented by a quotation of Steph. Byz. from Heca- 
taeus, (v. Aw^cOT^,) in which this ancient writer affirms 
that the Dodonaei were situated to the south of the 
Molossi ; if so, we could not place them in the north- 
em part of Epirus. But the dtation is too insulated 
to lead to any positive conclusion. It proves, how- 
ever, that Hecataens considered the Dodoneans as 
distinct from the Molossi; but whether he classed 
them with the Thesprati remains uncertain. 

I shall now pass on to other circumstances, wfaicfa 

^ And yet Dr. Butler, in his Travels, infers the very reverse 
learned dissertation on Dodo- of my supposition. Tom. I. p. 
na, annexed to Mr. Hughes^s 527. 
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may assist us in our search 6f this celebrated spot. 
All accounts seem to agree that it stood either on 
the declivity or at the foot of an elevated mountain 
called Tomarus or Tamarus. (Strab. VII. p. 388.) Tomanw 

mons* 

Hence the term of Tomuri, supposed to be a con- 
traction for Tomaruri, {Tofmpovfoi,) or guardians of 
Tomarus, which was given to the priests of the 
temple. (Strab. loc. dt.) In Callimachus we find 
the name of the mountain written T/bU^f . 

Hymk. in Ce»bb. v. 52. 
(Cf. Orph. Aigon. v. 364. et 1160. Hesych. v.Tfiapto^. 
Steph. Byz. v. Toftopo^.) It is probable that in Strabo 
(IX. p. 484.) we should read TofjiMpov for "lafiapov, as also 
in Solinus. (C. 13.) This lofty mountain was further 
remarkable for the number of streams which burst 
from its sides. '^ Tomarum," says Pliny, on the au- 
thority of Theopompus, ** centum fontibus circa ra- 
<< dices nobilem." (IV. 1.) If then we had the means 
of distinguishing the modem chain which answers 
to the ancient Tomarus, we might easily discover 
the object of oiir inquiry ; but the whole of Epirus 
being covered by lofty mountains, it is not easy to 
ascertain even this point. I am, however, decidedly 
Cif opinion, that the Tomarus cannot be the I\su^ 
meria, as Dr. Holland, and after him Dr. Butler, 
have imagined ; for this high chain, forming one side 
of the valley of the jirta river, which was the an-^ 
cient Aracthus, never could have been included 
within the limits of Thesprotia ; it is doubtful in- 
deed if it ever belonged to the Molossi. Mr. Haw* 
kins also justly observes, that the valley of the ^rta 
ia too narrow to answer to the description given of 
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some marshes in the vidnitj of Dodona, whence the 
Sellif or Helli, were said to derive their name. (Apol- 
lod. ap. Strab. VII. p. 328.) It is with great diffidence 
that I venture to dissent from this intelligent and 
judicious traveller as to the site of Dodona ; but as it 
appears that he did not explore the ground himself, 
it will seem less presumptuous in me to put forth a 
contrary opinion. 

Mr. Hawkins states^ '^ that Ih*. Holland's route 
" through the Sauliot country, followed pretty accu- 
" rately the boundaries of Molossia and Thesprotia;" 
and therefore infers, '^ that the mountainous ridge, 
" which constitutes a great portion of this line, can 
^* be no other than the Tomarus." Dodona itself 
being probably in the vicinity of Paramythiaj near 
which town Dr. Holland observed in two or three 
places the remains of ruined walls, indicating the 
situation of some of the ancient towns or castles of 
Epirus ; and this conjecture, with regard to Para- 
mythia, acquires, according . to Mr. Hawkins, addi- 
tional support from the discovery of some fine bronze 
works, for which Dodona was famous, in the vici- 
nity of that town. In this opinion, however, I can- 
not coincide ; as it appears to me, that the position 
thus assigned to Dodona is too near the coast, Pa^ 
ramythia being not more than twenty miles from 
the sea. Paramythia and its district belonged doubt- 
less to the Cassopaei, a people who, whether of Thes- 
protian or Molossian origin, are generally spoken of 
independently of either, and never conjointly with 
Dodona. Nor do I think that the SouUot mountains 
answer to the description of the Tomarus with its 
hundred springs, which it is natural to suppose would 
occupy a higher level. Upon mature reflexion, I am 
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inclined to place this celebrated mountain on the 
Chaonian border of Thesprotia, and also on the con- 
fines of M olossia. It is here that the best modem 
maps lay down the Chamouri mountains, the name 
of which bears some affinity to that of Tomarus. On 
one side they are connected with the Acroceraunian 
chain, which agrees with the statement of Cedrenus, 
a writer of the Byzantine empire, who expressly 
mentions that the Tmorus formed part of that great 
ridge ; (p. 713.) on the other they extend towards 
the Mplossian mountains and the central chain of 
Pindus. But the most remarkable feature in mount 
Chamouri is the very great number of rivers which 
on every side, if I may judge from the maps before 
me, derive their supplies from it. On the Chaonian 
side several streams, descending into the valley of 
Argyro Castro^ form a considerable river, which 
takes its name from that town. On that of Thes- 
protia, its springs swell the waters of the Calama or 
Thyamis. This last mentioned river appears to rise 
in a small lake on the north-eastern side of the 
mountain ; but, instead of flowing towards Chaonia, 
it forces itself a passage through the chain to the 
south, and then runs towards tjhe sea in a south- 
westerly direction. It is on the shores of this lake 
that I would search for the remains of Dodona ; per- 
haps they may exist at Djerovina, or Mochari, in 
the neighbourhood ofDehinaki. Hesiod, in a beau- 
tiful passage of his poem called 'UoTm, transmitted 
to us by the Scholiast of Sophocles, says Dodona 
was situated at the extremity of a rich plain called 
HeUopia. ^p** 
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ivBa Ts AfioScvv)} rt; In*' 8J';^ar»^ ^reir^AMrTtfu. 

r/ftiov ctvSpanroty vaiov $* ev wt/xevi ^ijyou* 

Ivdsy l^ip^tovioi fj^otvTfiia %»vt» ^epovrai. 

*Oj 5^ X8idi /xoAcJv foov oiiA^poTOV efepsf/vp 

Se9^« ^e^«y efX$]} tfxry oieovoT; aya4oi(riv. 

ScHOL. AB Tbachin* V. 1169. 
This clmmpaign country, according to mj hypothesis, 
would be that which surrounds Dehinaki and Dero^ 
pulij which modem travellers represent as extremely 
fertile and well cultivated^. It may be thought, that 
the situation I here ascribe to Dodona would bring 
it almost within the limits of Chaonia ; but this very 
reason induces me to adhere to the opinion I have 
expressed, since Lucan, in speaking of mount To- 
marus, describes it as a Chaonian mountain. 
Thesproti, Dryopesque ruunt, quercusque silentis 
Chaonio veteres liquerunt vertice Selloe. III. 179* 

It is possible, that the Hellopia of Hesiod and the 
Campus Eleon, noticed in the description of Chaonia, 
may have been the same. And if I have been right 
in identifying the Ilio of the Table Itinerary with 
the Elaeus of Ptolemy, and both with the modem 
village of SeUo^ it will appear from the Itinerary 
that a road crossed the Ckamouri mountain, or 
Tomarus, traversing The^otia to Nicopolis. The 
mountain is clearly marked in the Table, but with-^ 
out any indication of name. Another reason^ why^ 

^ Dr. Holland says» " the " to a high state of culture.** 

*' vale of DeropuU is luxuriant- A little below he adds, *' this 

** \y fertile in every part of its '* great vale is perhaps the most 

" extent ; and the industry of " populous district in Albania.'* 

*' a numerous population has - Vol. II. p. 289. 
*' been exerted in bringing it 
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Dodona should. not be far removed ftom Clmcmift 
and Cestrine, is, that Pindar seems to place it in 
that part of Epirus which was most &mous &r it& 
breed of oxen. 

..... N60»ToX«jttO^ h' *A- 

Bou/3arai rofli irpwvts $- 
0^01 xotrixuvTUt 

'loviov wopov. PiND. Nem. IV. 83. 

I may observe also, that Dionysius of Halicamassus 
gives us to understand, that Dodona was two dajs 
journey from Buthrotun;i, a distance which will agree 
sufficiently well with my hypothesis. (Ant. Rom, I. 
31.) Some critics have been led to suppose from: 
this passage that Dodona was situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, and near the liver J^trissxa^ 
which they look upon as the Dodon of Steph. Byz. Dodon fl. 
(v. J^^cmj.) But the notion which comes nearest to 
the one I have formed, is that of Mons. Barbi^ du 
Socage, who places Dodona at the viUi^e of Proto- 
papas, at the head of the lake Labchistas^ which 
commnuicates with that of Ja^it^a, there being only 
a few miles difference between our two positions ; 
and my only reason for thus dissenting from this 
eminent geographer is, that I conceive Protapapa^ 
must have been too far advanced in the Molessian 
territory to admit of its having once been included 
within the limits of Thesprotia. The question, how^ 
ever, remains undetermined, until further researches 
in this immediate vicinity enable us to arrive at a 
more certain conclusion. 

ApoUodorus reports, that the temple was sur- 
rounded by marshes ; and also notices its proximity 
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to a remarkable spring of water, which at midday 
was always dry, but at midnight attained its full 
height. It was said also to extinguish burning 
torches when plunged into it, but on approaching 
them closely to the water they were relighted. (Plin. 
IL 103. Mel. II. 8. Serv. ad Mn. III. v. 466.*^) 
These circumstances may possibly at some future 
time lead to a discovery of this ancient site. There 
remains but little to be said of Thesprotia ; we find 
in Steph. Byz. the names of several apparently in- 
considerable tribes, since they are not mentioned by 
any other author ; these he ascribes to that portion 
AmyntjB. of Epirus ; such are the Amyntae, of whom Aristotle 
had spoken in his account of the polity of Epirus ; 
and the poet Rhianus had said, 

..... jbifvo^ Trvciovre; 'Ajxiiyrai. 

(Steph. Byz. v. 'Afiwrai.) 
chauni. The Chauui and Elini are also recorded by the 
abovementioned poet ; 

Ke(rT^i]Voi Xoeuvoi re xoi ot^^^eneg *E>Jvou 
(Steph. Byz. v. Xahot et 'EX/vo/.) 

Ceiathi. The Ceb&thi seem to have been situated on the 
borders of Thessaly, (Rhian. ap. Steph. Byz. v. Ke- 
XmiOoi. Cf. Anton. Liber. Metam. IV.) where for KeX- 
rm we should probably read KcWAov^, as Berkelius 
suggested. 

PpM8»bi. The Prassaebi and Tripolissi are only noticed by 

npo B61. g^gpjj gy2. (v. lifotTcrou^oi et TfimXifTtroi.) From these 

obscure and insignificant ^people, we must however 

Parayni. distinguish the Paravsei ; who were also of Thespro- 
tian origin, and are frequently named in ancient hi»p 
tory. Thucydides enumerates them among the Epi- 

^ Dr. Holland speaks of some . ed to issue near the kke of 
sulphureous exhalations observ- Djerovina, Vol. IL p. 28 1 . 
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lotic nations allied to the Ambraciots in the expedi« 
tion of Cnemus against the Acamanians ; they were 
governed at that time by a prince named Oroedus, who 
also commanded on that expedition a body of Orestae, 
intrusted to him by their king Antiochus. (II. 80.) 
The Paravaei therefore were doubtless contiguous to 
the Orestae, who occupied, as we shall see, the south- 
em part of Macedonia, answering to the modem dis- 
trict of CiUftoria, with its lake and the rugged 
mountains around it. They bordered also on the 
Atintanes, an lUyrian tribe, and according to Ar- 
rian adjoined the Macedonian district called Ely- 
miotis, situated in the valley of the Haliacmon, and 
extending up to the source of that river. The Pa- 
ravaei must have been also in the immediate vicinity 
of the Tymphaei, another Epirotic nation, seated at 
the foot of Pindus, on the confines of Thessaly ; since 
Arrian, in describing a celebrated march of Alexan^ 
der's from Macedonia into Boeotia, states, that this 
prince passed through Eordaea and Elymiotis, and, 
having traversed the mountainous regions of Stym- 
phaaa and Paravaea, descended into Thessaly. (De 
Exped. Alex. p. 8.) It is however possible that Ar- 
rian may allude to the district which Strabo calls 
Faroraea, and appears to place near the source of 
the Arachthus and Stymphaea. (VII. p. 325.) It is 
evident, that the name in Arrian is corruptly written 
Hapveua^, but whether we ought to read Ilapavaiag or 
Tlapwpeuof is not certain.. 

A passage occurs also in Plutarch which ^eems to 
have reference to the Paravaei, but it may in fact 
appertain likewise to the Paroraei. That author, in 
his Greek Questions, speaking of the revolutions and 
migrations of the iE^nianes, a small Thessalian clan, 

VOL. I. K 
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uriginaily dettled itear Dotium, at the foot of mount 
Ossa, observes, that, being driven from thence by 
the Lapithse, they fixed their abode in Molossia, near 
the river Aravas, whence they were called Paravae. 
The text stands thus : ifaTOev r^g MoXocaiag t^ vepi rip 
*Apaovav X(»pav Koriaypv' SSev ivopLaa-Oyja-av UapaovAi, (p. 
524.) this Palmerius conceived to be corrupt, suppos- 
ing that the Molossian river alluded to was the Aphas 
of Pliny : he therefore proposed to read t^ »«/?« riy 
"havocif yipav KaTi(r)(ov* o6e» iydfAMO-Oi^a-av UapaovaJoi^ But 
by allowing the name of the river to remain as it is^ 
whether it be the Arachthus or a branch of it, and 
for UapaovM substituting UapapovaToh a name which 
might afterwards be commonly pronounced Utitpt^ 
pmot, the change would certainly be much less. I 
am however of opinion, that the Paravaei of Thucy- 
dides are to be distinguished from the Parordei g£ 
Strabo and Plutarch, as they were not a Molossian 
people, being governed by an independent prince of 
their own. Steph. Byz. certainly terms them a 
Thesprotian clan, on the authority of Rhianus. (v. 
Uapavouoi.) 

In another passage of Stephanus, Holstenius con- 
ceives we ought to read TIapavaToi instead of TapaC^ 
km ; and I think he is right. One word more on the 
subject of the Paraveei. Ptolemy apparently places 
on the same parallel with Pieria, which was a pro- 
vince of Macedonia, the people whom he calls n«p*. 
Eriboea. Bvaioi^ and to whom he ascribes the town of Eri- 
boea. Most commentators have thought, that tl^ 
Parthini of lUyria were here signified under this 
disguised name^; but they would then necessarily 
f Palm. Greec. Ant. I. e. 34. p. 183. 
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have beeh mentioned with the Taulantii and other 
Illyrian nations; nsther does the latitude pointed 
out agree with this ccmjecture : we must therefore 
look elsewhere for the seat of this tribe ; and I con- 
jecture, that for ILafdvaiot we should read IlafavaMi. 
Tins would make the difference of one letter .only 
between the two names ; and the position 'which has 
been assigned to the latter agrees suffidentlj witii 
that of Ptolemy. A place named Eriboe is pointed 
out by PouqueviUe in the district now called Ca^ 
ramourades, north of the Aous and the Zis^ora 
mountains. I conceive the Paravaei to have been 
thus named from their proximity to lite river Aous 
or Faiottsea. 

Of Bolurus^ mentioned by Steph. Bye. (v. BoX«u»Boiuru«. 
pos) as a town of Thesprotia, nothing appears to be 
known. 

MOLOSSI. 

The Molossi occupied the north-eastern portion 
of Epirus; that is, from the jiead of the Aous, and 
the mountainous district which connects Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Epirus, to the Ambracian gulf, a small 
portion of the shores of which was considered to be- 
long to them. (Scyl. p. 12.) 

Molossis must therefore have comprehended the 
territory of Jannina^ the present capital of Albania, 
together with its lake and mountains, including the 
country of the Tymphaei, which bordered on that 
part of Thessaly near the source of the Peneus. Its 
limits to the west cannot precisely be determined, 
as we are equally ignorant of those of Thesprotia. 

The Cassopaei appear to have occupied the inter- Cassopai. 
mediate space between these two portions of Epirus, 
io which they were referred indiscriminately, Strabo 
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classing them with the Thesproti, (VII. p. 324.) and 
Stephanus Byz. with the Molossi. (v. Ka<r<romyj.) Scy- 
laX) who places the Cassopi to the sduth of the Thes* 
proti, says they extended for half a day's sail along 
the coast, as far as the Anactorian or Ambracian 
gulf. (Scyl. p. 12.) The same geographer observes, 
that they lived in villages; but, however true this 
may have been of the period in which he flourished, 
we hear afterwards of more than one town apper- 
taining to this people. Demosthenes, or whoever 
wrote the oration on the subject of Halonnesus, 
ascribes to them the cities of Pandosia, Buchetium, 
and Elatia, which Philip the son of Amyntas ob- 
tained by force, and delivered into the possession of 
his relation Alexander of Epirus. It was perhaps 
at that time that the Cassopaei passed under the do- 
minion of the Molossi. Another curious fact which 
we learn from this passage is, that these cities were 
colonized by the Eleans ; but we are not informed 
when this event took place. (Orat. de Halon. 33. 
Cf. Strab. VII. p. 824.) 
Pandosia. Paudosia was not &v removed from the Acheron 
and the Acherusian lake, as we may infer from the 
passage in which Livy speaks of this city with re- 
ference to the oracle delivered to Alexander king of 
Epirus. (VIII. p. 24.) It is not improbable, that the 
antiquities which^ have been discovered at Paramy- 
thia, on the borders of the Sauliot territory, may 
belong to this ancient town. Mr. Hughes says, 
^* There can be no doubt that an ancient city did 
" orice occupy this site, both from the remains of 
'^ Hellenic building in the fortress, and the number 
^* of beautiful bronze statues which have been dis- 
" covered here in excavations. In the fortress are 
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^' considerable substructions of ancient masonry ; 
** and the foundations of several houses and other 
" buildings within its circuit, shew that probably 
*• the whole city, or at least a considerable portion 
** of it, stood in this quarter?." References to Pan- ' 
' dosia will be found in Strabo, VII. p. 324. Plin- IV. 
1. Steph. Byz. (v. Ileafioaia.) 

Buchetium, Bucheta, or Bucenta, which we findBucheta 
thus diflFerently written in Strabo, the Oration relative tium. 
to Halonnesus, and Theopompus, as quoted by Favo- 
rinus, (v. 'EXore/a,) appears to have been situated close 
to the Acherusian lake, and at no great distance from 
Ephyre or Cichyrus. (Strab. VII. p. 324.) It is men- 
tioned in a fragment of Polybius as a fortress in 
which some JEtolians were confined by the Epirots. 
(XXII. 9.) The remains of this town are thus 
spoken of by Mr. Hughes : " Leaving the Acheru- 
" sian lake, jve bent our steps to the ruins of Bu- 
** chetium, which are about one mile distant. They 
^ are situated upon a beautiful conical rock, near 
•* the right bank of the Acheron ; and the Cyclopean 
** walls, constructed with admirable exactitude in 
'< the second style of ancient masonry, still remain 
** in a high state of preservation. In some parts 
" this ancient work remains to the height of ten or 
** fifteen feet, containing several fine towers and 
" gateways. Two regular Knes encircle the hill, 
<' one at the bottom and another near the top, which 
^^ latter encloses also a fort or citadel ; at the bot- 
'' tom^ on the south side, run out some strong trans- 



R Tom. II. p. 306. Holland*s graph IIAN. are ascribed to 
Travels, t. II. p. 25 1 . Pandosia by numismatical writ- 

Some, coins with the epi- ers. Sestini Monet. Vet. p. 43. 
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<^ yerse lines, between which the modern vilk^ 
<< stands caUed CastriK' 

Eiatia v«i filatis^ w Blotria^ as it was most commonly writ- 
teii» is Botioed in Strabo, VII. p. 324. Favorinus, Har- 
pocratio, and Stephanus, (v. 'EA^e^^) as well as in 
the Oration already referred to; but all these ac- 
counts seem to be derived from Theopompus. I am 
not aware that any traveller has discovered the po- 
sition of Elatria ; it may have stood near the vil- 
lage of Luro; in which vicinity Dr. Holland ob- 
served s(»ne ancient ruins^ One of these sites was 

BitiAvei parhaps Bdtla^ another town of the Cassopapi, ao- 
ccMrding to Theopompus, as quoted by Favorinus and 
Harpocration. St»bo calls it Batiae. (VII. p. S24.) To 

c^ssope. tl^se we must add a city named Cassope^ which was 
perhaps their metropolis. St^. Byz. ascribes it to 
the Molossi. Diodorus Sicuhis states, that Lyciscns, 
general of Cassander, encamped near Cassopaea when 
he invaded Epirus. (XVIII. 719. Cf. Plut. Quaest. 
Grsec. 25.) The ruins of this city have not yet been 
explored, unless they are to be identified with those 
remarked by Mr. Hughes near Lelevo. ^ Proceed- 
^' ing for about one hmir south aloi^ the jdain of 
<^ LelepOf we arrived at the ruins of an ancient Epi- 
^^ rotic city called Castri, upon the top of a beauti- 
^< ful hill almost two miles in circuit. The lower 
^* part €£ the walls are built in the Pseudo^Cydo- 
^' pean style, and, Uke most ruins in this country, 
^* exhibit remains of a superstructure of a much more 
** modem date V Ptolemy seems to place the Cas- 
sopaei and their city nearer Thessaly. (p. 85.) 

^ Tom. II. p. 316. obverse is seen a female head. 

' There are some medals be- ^ Tom. II. p. 328. 
longing to Cassope; on the 
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We may now proceed to consider what remains 
of the Molossian territory. On the coast we find, 
after the mouth of the Acheron, the port and bay 
of Comarus, which Strabo describes as forming an Portus Co- 
isthmus of sixty stadia in the gulf of Ambracia, to- 
wards Nicopolis. (VII. p. 324.) Dio Cassius also al- 
ludes to it in his account of the battle of Actium. 
(L.) Modern maps have given no name to this ha« 
¥en, which was probably near the present town of 
Canali. Strabo notices another harbour, which he 
describes as more spacious and convenient, and si- 
tuated about twelve stadia from Nicopdis. (VII. 
p. 384.) It is now called Part Milica. 

Nicopolis^ founded by Augustus in honour of theNioopdis. 
great victory obtained by him at Actium, may be 
said to have risen out of the ruins of aU the sur- 
rounding cities in Epirus and Acamania, and even 
as far as JEtoHa, which were compelled to contribute 
tQ its prosperity. (Strab. VII. 325. Fausan. Eliac. I. 
23. et Achaic. 18.) So anxious was Augustus to 
raise his new colony to the highest rank among the 
cities of Greece, that he caused it to be admitted 
among those states which sent deputies to the Am* 
pbictyonic assembly. (Pausan. Fhoc. c. 8.) He also 
ordered games to be celebrated with great pomp 
every five years. Suetonius states that he enlarged 
a teinple of ApoUo ; and consecrated to Mars and 
N^itune the site on which bis army had encamped 
before the battle of Actium, adorning it with naval 
trophies. (Aug. 18. Dio Cass. LI. Strab. loc. cit.) 
The name of this city occurs in Tacitus^, Ann. IL 
53. et V. 10. Plin. IV. 1. Ptolemy, p. 85. Stepha- 
nus^ and in a Greek epigram ascribed to Antipater : 
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AftiK^So^ omrl (M Kaiffup iS^ 'Afifipootif^f IpijSwXou 

0t;/$|5ff/ou rs itiXjuv amir 'Avaxrop/ou, 
''Apyeos *Aj*$iXo;(ow t», xmi Jinroflra palffuro xuKXcp 

"EauTO NixoiroXiv Si/ijv v^Xiv, avrl 8e v/xijf 

^oifio$ iva^ TUUTrjv iiUvurai * Axr/aSo^* 

Having afterwards fallen into decay, it was restored 
by the emperor Julian. (Mamert. Paneg. Cf. Niceph. 
XIV. 39.) Hierocles terms it the metropolis of Old 
Epirus. (p. 651.) St. Paul, in his Epistle to Titus, 
iii. 12., speaks of his intention of wintering at Ni- 
copolis : it is probable he there alludes to this city, 
but that is not certain, as there was another town 
of the same name not far from Philippi in Mace- 
donia. 

Modem travellers describe the remains of Nicopo- 
lis as very extensive ; the site which they occupy is 
now known by the name of Prevesa Vecchia. Mr. 
Hughes observes, that " the first view of the isthmus 
** on which it stood, covered with immense ruins of 
" ancient edifices, is particularly curious and strike 
*^ ing. The most prominent object is the ruin of a 
" large theatre, cresting the top of a rising eminence.** 
The same traveller noticed also " an aqueduct, which 
** brought water from the distance of thirty miles ; 
" a large enclosure, supposed to have been that of 
" the Acropolis, mentioned by Dio Cassiiis ; within 
" the city itself a beautiful little theatre, and a tem- 
** pie of Ceres. Near the city are to be seen the 
** ruins of the suburb, mentioned by Strabo, where 
^* the Actian games were celebrated'^/' 

* Tom. IL p. 412. Holland's Travels, torn, h p. 103. 
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A few miles above Nicopolis, a river discharges 
itself into the gulf of Arta, the ancient Ambracian 
gulf, which must be the Charadra of Polybius, nowChanidra * 
Ixmrtcha, or river of Luro. This historian, after 
giving an account of the capture of Ambracus^ a 
fortress on the gulf, by Philip king of Macedon, in- 
forms us, that this prince marched from thence, vpo- 
ifye vapa Xapo&paVf being anxious to cross the gulf at 
its entrance, in order to attain the opposite coast of 
Acarnania, where Actium was situated. (IV. 63.) 
There was also a town called Charadrus, or Chara^Charadrus. 
drum, as appears from another passage in the same 
historian ; and it may seem doubtful which of the 
two is here alluded to. Polybius speaks of Chara-- 
drus as a fortress of Epirus, where some ^tolian 
envoys, who had been intercepted by the Epirots 
on their way to Rome, were detained. (XXII. 9.) 
Among the Fragments of Ennius is a verse in 
which allusion is made to the river above men- 
tioned^ : 

Mitylenae est pecten Charadrumque apud Ambraciai. 
Mr. Hughes is probably right in ascribing to Chara- 
drus the ruins which he explored on the right bank 
of the river Luro. " The lower part of the walls 
.** exhibit a very excellent specimen of the ancient 
^^ Pseudo-Cyclopean masonry, and support a super- 
*^ structure of apparently modem date. The style of 
'* building indicates three different eras ; that of the 
^* ancient Grecian, the Roman, and the more modern 
*^ Frank. Its distance is three hours from Arta, and 
** nine or ten from Prevesa^J^ The modem name of 
this ruined fortress is Rogaus. PouqueviUe ima- 

1 See the remarks of Palmerius, Greec. Ant. I. II. c. 7. p. 298. 
" Travels, t. II. p. 335. 
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gined enx)neoAisly, as it will be shewn, that these 
remains were those of the celebrated city of Ambrar 
da; and he is equally mistaken in supposing that 
the river Lura is the ancient Aracfathus'^. 

The Molossi must have possessed sev^al towns 
in the interior ; as we are told by Polybius, that out 
of the seventy Epirotic cities destroyed by Paulus 
^milius, the greater number belonged to this people. 
(Ap. Strab. VII. p. 822.) Few of these are, however, 
Paaaaron. named in history. The most celebrated was Passa- 
ron, whidi might be considered as their capital, since 
Phitarch, in the Life of Pyrrhus, reports, that the 
kings of Epirus convened there the solemn assembly 
of the whole nation, when, after having performed 
the custocbary sacrifices, they took an oath that they 
would govan according to the established laws ; and 
the people, in return, swore to maintain the consti* 
tution, and to defend the kingdom. After the suc- 
cessful termination 6£ the war with Perseus king of 
M acedon, L. Anicius the praetor, who commanded 
in Illyria, was ordered to reduce those towns of Epi- 
rus which had shewn an inclination to favour the 
cause of the enemy. On entmng Molossia, the Ro- 
man army appeared before the walls df Passaron, 
which at first made some show of resistance ; but, 
on the repre&sentation of one of the principal citi- 
zens, it was induced to submit. On being af^rised 
of this resohition, Antinous and Theodotus, who had 
been the chief instigators of its defection from the 
Roman interest, sallied out of the town, and met 
their death at the outposts c^ the enemy. (Li v. XLV. 
26.) Passaron, however, did not escape the sentence 

» Tom. II. p. 242. 
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whidi doomed to destruction so man j of the uiifoi^ 
tunate dties of Epirus. It was given up to plunder, 
and its walls were levelled to the ground. <Ii XLV. 
S4.) With regard to the site of this ancient city, it 
seems hi^ly probable that it is to be identiied with 
smne remarkable ruins, described by more than one 
traveller^ near Joannina, in a S. S. W. direction, and 
about four hours from that city. Mr. Hughes, who 
examined them carefully, was inclined at first to refer 
them to Cass(^, but subsequently he conceived they 
ought to be assigned to Passaron. I shall here quote 
that intelligent traveller's description of the remains 
in question. '^ We soon saw before us the fine moun-^ 
^ tain OUUdka^ whidi bounds the side of the plain of 
<< Dramisus, After a ride of about four hours, we 
^ arrived at the ruins of an old Epirotic cily, afford- 
^ ing one of the best and most perfioct specimens of 
'' the ancioit military architecture that we had hi- 
^ therto beheld. Nor is it interesting on this ac^ 
<< count only, since it exhibits also, in a very high 
^ state of preservation, the largest theatre which has 
<' been yet discovered in Greece. This theatre com* 
« mands a fine view of the rich plain towards the 
^ S. £. It was partly cut out of a rocky eminence, 
*^ and partly constructed of fine hewn stones in the 
** style called Isodomon. The great mass of ruins 
^' which it presents to the eye is very picturesque* 
** The city to which this mi^nificent theatre was an* 
<' nexed, is divided into two parts of nearly equal 
^^ dimensions, the one defended by fortifications of 
^ great strength, the other merely surrounded by a 
«< wall of moderate sizeV' &c. The unusual siae of 

» Tom. II. p. 486, Holland's Travels, t. IL p. 265. 
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the theatre above described, seems well calculated 
for the great national assembly which was convened 
at Passaron. 

Tecmon. Tccmon was another Molossian town occupied 
by the Romans under similar circumstances with 
Passaron. (Liv. XLV, 26,) Steph. Byz, is the only 
author, besides Livy, who has noticed the existence 
of this place, (v. TeKiAMv.) As it appears to have been 
situated near Passaron, it may perhaps agree with 
the position assigned to some considerable ruins by 
Mr. Hughes, " at the southern extremity of the lake 
^' of Joannina, on the summit of a rocky mountain 
<^ of moderate height ; it is called Gastrizxa. The 
'< walls of this city are in some places surprisingly 
** perfect, and remain with many of their towers to 
** the height of eighteen or twenty feet. The length 
** of the dty was very great in proportion to its 
^^ breadth ; and the whole appears to have been oc- 
^* cupied by inhabitants in ages much posterior to 
" the Roman conquest?.*' 

Horreum. Horreum and Phylace were two other Epirotic 
fortresses of Molossia, which were taken and de- 
stroyed by the Romans ; but as Livy states no par- 
ticulars, by which their positions can be ascertained, 
(XLV. 26.) we can only form conjectures on the 

Phylace. subject. That of Phylace perhaps corresponds with 
the vestiges observed by Mr. Hughes near the vil- 
lage of Velchista^ on the western side of the lake of 
Joannina^. Horreum may agree with other ruins, 
pointed out by the same traveller, at a small village 
named Gardikaki, where is a conical hill, with its 
summit surrounded by very fine Pseudo-Cyclopean 

. P Tom. II. p. 477. ^> Tom. II. p. 483. 
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walls dilapidated in many places ; their circuit ap 
pears to be about a mile and a half ^ 

Modem travellers have expressed some surprise 
that no mention is made in history of the lake of 
Jannina, and have even been led to suppose that 
this considerable expanse of water c6uld not have 
existed in ancient times ^. But the fact is not per^^ 
haps as they state it. Eustathius, as Palmerius had 
already observed, notices a lake in the Molossian 
country under the name of Ha^L^torig xliMfv^j which Pambotis 
can only refer to that of Jannina, since no other» jP '^ 
believe, is to be found in this part of Epirus. Eusta^ 
thius, in his Commentary on the Odyssey, r. 188. re- 
ports that Neoptolemus, after the siege of Troy, 
crossed from Thessaly into Molossia, and settled in 
that country on the shores of the lake Pambotis, 
But there is a more direct allusion to the lake of 
Joannina in the orations of Procopius on the edifices 
raised and restored by Justinian ; he there observes 
that there was an ancient dty named Eurcea fromEunea. 
the abundance of its supply of water. Not far fcpm 
thence was a lake, having an island in the midst of it, 
containing a remarkable hill, which was fortified by 
Justinian, and to which he afterwards removed the 
inhabitants of Euroea which was in a defenceless 
state. (Procop. de iEdif. Justin. Orat. IV.) This 
description answers perfectly to that which modern 
travellers give of Joannina and its lake. Dr. Hol^ 
land more especially gives a very animated account 
of his approach to that city: "When little more 
" than two miles distant," says he, " the whole view 

' Mr. Hughes conceives these • Holland's Travels, 1. 1, p. 
ruins may possibly be those of 201. 
Dodona, t. U. p. 481. 
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^* opened suddeuLf before us ; a magiiificeiit scene^ 
** and one that is still almost single in my recoUec- 
** tion. A large lake spreads its waters along the 
** base of a lofty and precipitous monntain, which 
<< forms the first ridge of Pindus on this side. Op« 
** posed to the hi^est summit of this mountain^ and 
^' to a small ii^and which lies at its base, a peninsula 
** fiiitrtches f(»*ward into the lake from its western 
" «hore, terminated by a perpendicular face of rock* 
** llris peninsula forms the fortress fsS JoanninaK^ 
It is erident that this fortress is built on the site of 
Justinian's castle, and Joannina itself probably oo 
copies the situation of Buroea, which was in the 
I^n, and near the shores of the lake. Procc^ius, 
it is true, does not positively state that Eurcea was 
in Epirus ; but of this fkct we mt informed by Hi«. 
erodes^ wfao^ in his l^necdemus^ (p. 651.) classes it 
with the towns of that province, and Wesseiing^ in a 
note on the place, remarks, that mention is made <if 
a bishop of Euroea in the Acts of Chalcedon. 
Eury. Biodorus Sioulus speaks of a town named Eury« 

™*"** mense in this part of Epirus, when relating an expe^ 
dition made by Cassander into Epirus, which was 
then governed by Alcetas. This sovereign, on find- 
ing himself abandoned by his army, retked to Bury- 
menae ; but, being pursued by the Macedonian gene- 
v^ he was again f(n*ced to take refuge in flighty ' 
when Eurymenae fell into the hands of the' enemy, 
and was razed to the ground. (Diod. Sic. XVIIL 
71».) 
Stephanus ascribes one nmong the several towns 
Megara. named Megara in antiquity to the Molossi. (v. Mc- 
yapa.) 

'T. I. p. 136. 
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We have yet to notice some small Epirotic clans 
occupying the mountainous tract of country to the 
north-east of the lake of Joannina, and the western 
slope of Pindus, which separated them from Thes- 
saly. Of these the Tymphaei are the most frequently Tymph»i. 
named by geographers and other writers. They 
were probably so called from mount Tymphe, orTymphe 
Stymphe as it is written in Strabo, (VII. p. 324.) who phe moni 
aflb'ms that the Arachthus, a con^derable river of 
which we have already spoken, took its rise from 
thaice. The Arachthus answers to the river otArta, 
which is said to flow from the Zoffora mountains 
which branch off from the central chain of Pindus. 
Here therefore we must place the Tymphaei. These 
probably are the same mountains which Livy terms 
Lingon^ when describing the flight of Philip of Linton 
Macedon after he had been driven by Flamininus 
from the defiles of the Aous. On the second day he 
reached these mountains, ** which belong to £pims, 
*' but are interposed between Macedonia and Thes* 
^ saly to the north and the east. Their sides are 
'' covered with forests, but on the summit are exten- 
** sive plains and perpetual springs of water. Here 
** Philip remained a few days, uncertain which course 
**to take, at last he determined to penetrate into 
" Thessaly." (Liv. XXXII. 14. «) But as the name 
of Lingon occurs in no other author, we might sub- 
stitute that of Polyanus, which Strabo notices as an Poiyanus 
Epirotic mountain in these parts. (VII. p. 327.) Mo-™*^"^ 
dem maps give the name of Paheo-^ouni to part of 
this great ridge* The Tymphaei are also placed by 
Strabo dose to the sources of the Peneus^ since they 

"" Holland's lVatels» 1. 1, p. 323. Hughes's Travds, 1. 11. p. 279. 
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are said to have had frequent disputes with the 
Thessalians respecting the possession of that -spot, 
(VII. p. 327.) which description agrees very well with 
the modem position of Mezzavo. It has been said 
that this people was indiscriminately called Tym- 
phaei and Stymphaei, and their territory Tymphaea 
or Stymphaea. (Arrian. Exped. Alex. p. 8. Diodi. 
Sic. XVII. 592.) But I cannot agree with Palme- 
rius in supposing that the district called Stymphalia 
is the same as Stymphaea, for though the correction 
is easy, we should have to make it in no less than 
' four dilSerent authors, which renders it very impro- 
bable. As this tract of country appears to belong 
to Macedonia, we shall again revert to this subject 
in the following section. The mountains of Tym- 
phaea, according to Theophrastus, abounded in a sort 
of gypsum used for cleaning vestments, (de Lapid. 
II. 62.) 

Tymphaa. Stephauus By^. speaks of a town named Tym- 
phaea, but it is noticed by no one else; (v. Tv/A^nj.) 

Trampya. TVampya is better known as the place where Poly- 
sperchon^ one of Alexander's generals, caused Her- 
cules, a son of that prince, to be assassinated at the 
instigation of Cassander ; Polysperchon was a native 
of Tymphaea. (Diod. Sic. XX. 746.) Lycophron 
thus alludes to this event. 

'O r ouwu valan TpafMiuas iSftXiov 

'Ev ^ iror aiiis 'HpaxX^ ^ilcei Zpixm 

Tujx^aTo^ Iv (o/vauriv Aii/xcov npofjLO$, 

Toy Alaxoure kuito Uepa-ieos ^jropag 

Ka) TijfMvelcov ovx iwoo6ev alfjiJiTwv. v. 795. 

Trampya is also noticed by Stephanus. (v. UfafMtva.) 

Bunima. The Same lexicographer speaks of Bunima as being 

situated near Trampya, and asserts that it was 
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founded by Ulysses, (v. BoweZ/uia.) I am not aware 
of any remains of antiquity which can be referred to 
.either of these places. The situation of Mexzovo 
might agree with that of Trampya as described above 
by Lycophron. 

I have already mentioned the Paroraea as a dis-Parora» 
trict in this direction ; Strabo evidently places it near '**^*** 
the source of the Arachthus. (VII. p. 325.) We find 
in Steph. Byz. a Macedonian dty of this name, 
which may probably apply to the present tract of 
country, (v. Hapoopeia.) 

We hear also of the Talares of Molossia ; these Taiares. 
were descended from a tribe so called, that bad been 
originally settled near mount Tomarus, but which 
)iad ceased to exist in Strabo's time, (IX, p. 434,) 
The Aphidantes are mentioned by Stepb^ Byz. as aAphidan. 
part of the Molossi, (v. 'Atpeiioanr^f,) as well as the*^ 
Donettini, noticed by the poet Ilhianus in his The3-i>onettini. 
salia, 

*Arup Atovtrrmi ^ irpripo) KfpatvtS' 
(ap. Steph. Byz. v.- Awverrrvo/,) the Genoaei (v. Tevoa/bi) Oenoasi. 
and Hypaelochii. ('Tva/Xox/o/.) Hpaa©- 

We must now close this description of Epirus 
with some account of the republic of Ambracia. Ambrada. 
This celebrated city is said to have been founded by 
some Corinthians headed by Tolgus or Torgus, who 
was either the brother or the son of Cypselus, chief of 
CcHrinth, (Strab. VII.p. 325. Seym. Ch. v. 452.) though 
other traditions have represented it as already exist- 
ing long before that period. (Anton. Liber. Metam. 
c. 4. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. I. 50. Eustath. ad Dion. 
Perieg. V. 493.) It is certain, however, that it de- 
rived all its importance and celebrity from the Corin- 
thian settlement established there about 650 years 

VOL. I. L 
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before Christ. It may be collected from Aristotle 
and Plutarch that it fell early under the dominion of 
tjnrants ; but this did not continue long, (Aristot. 
Polit. V. 4. Plut. Amat.) as we find it already a 
powerful and independent city towards the com^ 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, in which it 
espoused the cause of Corinth and Sparta. 

Advantageously placed near the gulf to which it 
gave its name, it had acquired, even before that pe- 
riod, some maritime oelebrity, since it contributed 
seven ships to the Greek fleet at Salamis, (Herod. 
VIII. 45.) and twenty-«ix to the Corinthians in their 
war with Cwcyra. (Thuc. I. 46.) 

It appears from Thucydides, tlmt Ambracia at this 
time had acquired considerable influence over the 
neighbouring barbarous tribes throughout Epirus, 
and even as far as Illyria and Macedonia. It was 
principally owing to these extensive relations with 
the north-western parts of Greece, that this city was 
enabled to raise a formidable army to assist the La- 
cedaemonian general Cnemus in the conquest of 
Acamania. (Thuc. II. 80.) The failure of this ex- 
pedition did not deter the Ambraciots from prose- 
cuting their plans of conquest on the neighbouring 
town of Argos Amphilochium, of which they were 
once possessed, but had been ^subsequently expelled 
by the Athenian fleet under Phormio. (Thuc. II. 68*) 
With this view they collected all their forces, and 
being joined by a considerable body of Peloponn^ 
sians, headed by a Spartan officer named fiurylochus, 
they took up a position near Olpae, a fortress of An^ 
philochia close to the gulf, and only three miles dis- 
tant from Argos. On hearing of these hostile pre- 
parations, the Amphilochians and Acamanians wer^ 
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not slow in takii^ up arms, and, having applied to 
Demosthenes, a most aUe Athenian general then 
stationed at Naupactus, to put himself at the head 
of their troops, they attacked the enemy at Olpae, 
and gained a complete victory. The reinforcements 
which had been despatched by the Ambradots be- 
fore they heard of the issue of the battle, being sur- 
prised through the skilful arrangements of Demos- 
thenes, were also defeated with great slaughter, a 
small remnant only escaping to carry home the news 
of this disaster. Thucydides assures us, that the 
loss sustained on this occasion was greater than any 
which ever befell a Grecian city in the same space of 
time during the whole course of the war ; and he ex- 
presses his opinion, that, if Demosthenes had imme- 
diately marched forward to Ambrada, it must have 
surrendered without resistance. The jealousy appa- 
rently entertained by the Acamanians of the rising 
influence of Athens in this quarter, prevented them 
firom following up their success, and was thus the 
means of saving the dty. 

After the departure of the Athenian auxiliaries, a 
treaty was concluded between the Acarnanians and 
Ambraciots for the space of one hundred years, on 
terms very creditable to the moderation of the con- 
queror. The Corinthians shortly afterwards sent 
800 colonists to Ambracia, to repair in some measure 
the severe loss which its population had sustained. 
(Thuc. III. 105. et seq.) No further mention is made of 
this town throughout the Peloponnesian war, except- 
ing the drcumstance of its sending troops to the re- 
hei of Syracuse when besieged by the Athenians. 
(Thuc. VII. 58.) A still longer interval elapses be- 
fore we learn from Demosthenes the interesting fact 

l2 
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of its independence having been menaced by PhiKp, 
who seems to have entertained the project of annex- 
ing it to the dominions of his brother-in-law, Alex- 
ander king of the Molossians. (Demosth. Phil. III. 
85.) Whether it actually fell into the possession of 
that monarch is uncertain^ but there can be no 
doubt of its having been in the occupation of Philip, 
since Diodorus Siculus asserts, that the Ambraciots, 
on the accession of Alexander the Great to the 
throne, ejected the Macedonian garrison stationed 
in their city. (XVII. 563.) Ambracia, however, did 
not long enjoy the freedom which it thus regained, 
for, having fallen into the hands of Pyrrhus, we are 
told that it was selected by that prince as his usual 
place of residence. (Strab.VII.p.325. Liv. XXXVIII. 
9.) Ovid seems to imply that he was interred 
there : 

Nee tua quam Fyrrhi felidius ossa quiescant, 

Sparsa per Ambracias quae jacuere vias. Ibis. v. 303. 

Many years after, being under the dominion of the 
H^tolians, who were at that time involved in hostili- 
ties with the Romans, this city sustained a siege 
against the latter, almost unequalled in the annals 
of ancient warfare for the gallantry and perseve- 
rance displayed in the defence of the town. (Polyb. 
Frag. XXII. 13.) Livy, who takes his account of this 
memorable siege from Pdlybius, describes Ambracia 
Perranthe as placcd uudcr a stccp hill named Perranthe. The 
same probably which Dicaearchus calls the sacred 
mount, (v. 36.) " The town, as it faces the plain and 
" river, (Arachthus,) looks to the east ; the citadel, to 
** the west; the river Arachthus, flowing from Atha- 
^* mania, £^ into the gulf, which derives its name 
^' from the town. Besides the hills and river, it is 
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«• fortified by a strong wall, the circuit of which is ra- 
** ther more than three miles." A part of the town 
was named Pyrrheum, probably from its containing 
the palace of Pyrrhus. (Liv. XXXVIII. 5.) The 
same author notices also a temple of ^culapius. 
(loc. cit.) Another part of the town was named 
Dexamene, as we learn from Steph. Byz. (v. Ae^o-Dexamene. 

On a truce being at length concluded between the 
i&tolians and Romans through the mediation of 
Amynander king of Athamania^ Ambracia opened its 
gates to Fulvius Nobilior the Roman consul, who» 
on obtaining possession of the town, stripped it of all 
the statues and pictures with which it had been so 
richly adorned by Pyrrhus, and removed them to 
Rome. (Polyb. Frag. XXII. 13. Liv. XXXVIII. 
9.) This act of spoliation became afterwards a sub* 
ject of discussion in the senate at Rome. (Liv. 
XXXVIII. 43.) Ambracia from this time appears 
to have been reduced to a state of insignificance, 
and Augustus, by transferring its inhabitants to Ni- 
copolis, completed its desolation. (Strab. VII. p. 325. 
Pausan. Eliac. I. 23.) Palmerius is wrong, however, 
in supposing that it was destroyed, with the other 
towns of Epirus, by ^milius Paullus ^, as we find 
mention of it in Caesar (III. 36.) and Cicero, (in 
Pis. 37.) 

In regard to the topography of this ancient city, 
most travellers and antiquaries are of opinion that it 
must have stood near the town of Arta, which now 
gives its name to the gulf; and there appears no 
reason for dissenting from this opinion. The an- 

^ Graec. Ant. 1. II. c. 7. p. 31 1. 
I. 3 
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cienf authorities, which concur in fixing the site of 
Ambracia in this vicinity, are the fcdlowing. Scylax 
observes that this Greek city was contiguous to the 
Molossi, and about eighty stadia from the sea; It 
had a fort close to the shore, also a most beautiful 
harbour ; and its territory extended along the gulf 
for a hundred and twenty stadia. (Scyl. PeripL p, 
12.) We have pretty nearly the same account in 
Dicaearchus, who affirms, that Greece commeocedfrom 
this point, and that the town was situated nearly in 
the centre of the gulf at the distance of eighty stadia 
from the coast, and three days journey from Thes- 
saly. Near it was the river Arachthus, flowing 
towards the sea, and a hill which was accounted sa- 
cred. (Dicaearch. Stat. Graec. v. 24.) Strabo differs 
somewhat from these two writers, by stating that 
Ambracia was only a few stadia distant from tbd 
gulf; it is highly probable, however, that for i>Jlyw 
we should read l^wiKwra. I am surprised to see 
that the Paris editor of the French translation of 
this author reads otcriy. It is quite impossible, I 
imagine, to admit this reading, as there is no spot 
so near the coast,^ which is flat and marshy, that 
could answer to the description given of this city 
by Livy and Polybius. Strabo says only, that the 
Arachthus is navigable for ships a few stadia from 
its mouth, and not that Ambracia was so situated. 
Aria is somewhat more than ten miles from the 
coast, but Pliny, as Dr. Holland well remarks, statei 
the sea to have retired considerably from the port 
of Ambracia. (II. 85. ^) This traveller noticed wiae 
remains of antiquity near the town of Arta^ thoi^ 
he inclines to suppose they belonged to the fortress^ 
y T. III. p. 108. « T. I. p. 120. 
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of Ambracus. It is evident however frotn Polybiiis 
that Ambracus was dose to the sea. 

Mr. Hughes says, ^^ Tha^e seems ho doubt but 
^^ that Arta occupies the site of the ancient colony 
^' Ambracia. It stands at the same distance the 
^ latter did, both from the sea and the ruins of Am- 
^ philochian Argos^ that is, seven hours, or, as Livy 
^says, twenty-two miles; it is similarly situated 
** with regard to the Arachthus, and, like its prede- 
^ cesser, is commanded by a rugged height towards 
^^ the east, upon which appear considerable remains 
^ of an ancient citadel ; it has succeeded also to the 
•* honour of giving its name to the gulf*." 

The name of Arta appears as early as the time 
gf the Byzantine historians, Georgius Acropolita, 
and Castacuzenus ^ The river which flows by that 
town is evidently the Arachthus or Arethon, for it is Amchthus 
written both ways. It has been already seen, that it thus et * 
flows fifom that part of the chain of Pindus which 
belonged to the ancient Tymj^sBi; and we learn 
frmn Polybius, Strabo, and Livy, that it ran by Am^ 
brada. Lycophron, who calls it Araethus, speaks 
of it as the boundary of <jreece on this side. Am^ 
bracia, therefore, being always accounted a city of 
Graeda Propria, must have stood on its left bank ^. 

Afi/S^d/aj^i v<^lyyQwn Aeoriov m»hM* v. 409- 

and hb commentator Tzetzes quotes a verse from 
Gallimachus in which it is maotioned : 

» T. II. p. 432. Rogous^ since that ruined for- 

. ^ Gnoc. Ant. lfi>. II. c. 7. p. tress is sitaated on the r^t 

313. bank of the Luro river^ which 

^ We cannot therefore ad- that writer considers to be the 

nut with PouqueviUe, that Arachthus. 
this city occupied the site of 
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That the Araehthus was a considerable stream may 
be inferred from Livy, who relates that Perseus, 
king of Macedon, was detained on its banks by high 
floods, on his way to Aeamania. (XLIII. 21.) 
IMcdearchus says that the country in which Am- 

Dryopig bracia was situated was named Dryopis. (v. 30.) 
This would prove that the Dryopes once extended 
from the shores of the Ambracian gulf to the mouth 
of the Sperchius and mount (Eta. (Cf. Anton. Liber. 
Met. c. 4.) Stephanus Byz. speaks of a place 

Crania, called Crania, in the territory of Ambracia, on the 
authority of Theopompus; (v. Kpdveia;) and Pliny 

Crania noticcs a ihountaiu of that name in the same vici* 

mons. 

nity. (IV. 2.) 
Ambracus. Ambracus was a fortress dependent on Ambracia, 
and which some critics have confounded with that 
city ; among these appears to be professor Schweig* 
haeuser, in his edition* of Polybius ^. It is easy, how- 
ever, to see clearly from that writer that they are very 
distinct : he informs us, that Philip, the son of De- 
metrius king of Macedon, being engaged in a war 
with the ^tolians, who were in possession of Am- 
bracia, was induced by the Epirots to besiege Am- 
bracus, with the view of afterwards making himself 
master of the city. " For Ambracus," says he, " is 
" a place well fortified with a rampart and wall, 
" and being surrounded by marshes, it has only one 
^* narrow approach by a chaussee from the land ; it 
"is also situated conveniently with respect to. the 
" country and city of the Ambraciots." The histo- 
rian then proceeds to relate, that the place surren- 
dered to the Macedonians after a siege of forty days. 



^ See the Index, v. Ambracus. guished them, Gnec. Ant. lib. 
Palmerius had however distin- II. c. 7. p. 314. 
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(IV. 61. and 63.) Mr. Hawkins, who is also of opi- 
nion that Arta corresponds with Ambracia, disco- 
vered the ruins of Ambracus in the marshes, a little 
to the westward of the mouth of the Arachthus ; 
this spot is now known by the name of Ftdo- 
Ccistro^. These low lands at the mouth of the 
Arachthus seem to have rendered the approach to 
the harbour diflScuIt and dangerous. 

orseque malignos 

Ambradae portus. Lucan. V. 651. 

Many, ancient writers speak of the gulf of Ambrada. Ambradus 
The first of these is Orpheus, or whoever wrote the 
poems ascribed to him. 

*Afi7Fpaxlov x6\7FOio iiotvpYio-trowot xeXeufidt* 

Scylax is singular in calling it the bay of Anacto- 
rium ; he observes^ that the distance from its mouth 
to the farthest extremity was one hundred and 
twenty stadia, whilst the entrance was scarcely four 
stadia broad. (Peripl. p. 13.) Polybius describes it 
as formed by an arm of the Sicilian sea, and as se- 
parating Epirus from Acamania. Its mouth is not 
five stadia broad, but inland it extends for one hun- 
dred stadia, and its length may be estimated at three 
hundred stadia. (V. 63.) Strabo, however, states, that 
the whole circuit is not more than three hundred 
stadia, (VII. p. 326.) which is perhaps what Polybius 
meant to say, and agrees nearly with the real dis- 
tance. (Cf. Thuc. I. 75. Dicaearch. loc. cit. Mel. II. 
2. Dio Cass. L. Plin. IV. 1.) This gulf appears 
to have abounded with every kind of fish; but the 
sort called #ca?r/7o^ was esteemed a .particular dainty, 
according to the poet Archestratus, as quoted by 
Athenaeus. 

« WaIpole*s Collection, t. II. p. 487. 
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Sfiv^ air oiavaTdiV. to yap eoriv vixrapog aviog. 

Before we dismiisB tbe subject of Epirus, it seeftis 
proper to notice the roads which traversed that pro- 
vince. Three only are marked in the tabular Itii^- 
rary, and these very imperfectly as to their detail. 
The two first of these appear to have led from Apol- 
Ionia to Nicopolis ; the one along the coast, the other 
throi^h the interior of Chaonia and Thesprotia. The 
stations of the former are thus given in the Itinerary 
above mentioned : 



Ancient inMn^<iy- 

Apollonia 
Aulona 


Modem names. 

PoUina 
VaJona 




DIttanoeam 

XVI. 


Acroceraunios 


Chimara mountains 


- 


XXXIII. 


Phoenice 


Phefiiki . 


- 


XLI. 


Buthrotum 


Butrinio - 


. 


LVI. 


ad Dianam 


• . ^ » 


- 


VIII. 


Glykys-limm 


cagfki 

Preveaa Vecchia 


- 


XIII. 
XX. 


In that of Antoninus they stand thus: 




Apollonia 

ad Aero Ceraunia 


PdUina 

Cbknara mauniains 


- 


XXXIII. 


FhcBoice 


PhemJci - 


- 


XLI. 


Sutroto 


Butrmto - 


• 


LVI.f 


Glykys limen 
Actia Nicopoli 


GlyU 

Preveaa Vecchia 


K 


XXX. 
XX. 



The othar road^ which has been already alluded 
to under ^lie head of Chaonia, is described as follows 
in the Table. 



f Notwithstanding the agree-" 
ment of the two lUneraries in 
regard to this number, I am 



persuaded it is fiiulty, ps Ibe 
real distance does not exceed 
twenty-mx mSes. 
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EPIRUS. 


Ancient names. 


JVfodem names. 


ApoUonia 
Amantiatn 
Hadrianopolim 
Ilio 


PdUma 
Nivitza - 
Drinopcii -^ 
Selio 
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' « DistanoeB in ; 
Roman miles. 

. LV. 

- XXIV. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ - . . XII. 

Actiam Nicopolim Pr&vesa Vecchia - XLV, 

The same Itinerary lays down a route from Ni* 
copolis to Larissa in Thessaly, but without specify- 
ing any stations : its whole extent is stated to be 
seventy miles ; but this falls short of the real distance 
by at least sixty miles in a straight line. 

CORCYRA. 
This celebrated island, which from its vicinity to 
the coast of Epirus seems naturally to belong to the 
present section, is said to have been first known 
under the name of Drepane, perhaps from its simi- 
larity in shape to a scythe. 

Apollon. Argon. IV. 98S. 

The Scholiast on this passage cites Aristotle's His- 
tory of the Corcyrean Republic. To this name sue-* 
ceeded that of Scheria, always used by Homer, and 
by which it was probably known in his time. 

Od. H. 79. 
From the Odyssey we learn that this island was 
then inhabited by Phaeadansy a people who even at 
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that early period had acquired considerable skill in 
nautical affairs, and possessed extensive commercial 
relations, since they traded with the Phoenicians, and 
also with Euboea, and other countries. An inquiry 
into the origin of these Phaeacians, and whence they 
acquired their maritime skill, will not be uninterest- 
ing. Homer's account leads us to suppose they came 
from another country, which he calls Hyperia, 
whence they had been expelled by their more pow- 
erful neighbours the Cyclopes. 

Oi Trph fuiv WOT ivaiov Iv eupv^opco 'Tvepetrj 
'Ay^oO KvxXayjFMVj avlpwv viteprivopeovTcov 
07 (f^soLS <rivi(rxOvTO /3/jj^« ti ^eprspoi ^<rav. 

Od. Z. 4. 
But it is very difficult to determine to what country 
he there alludes. The commentators of the poet 
imagine that Sicily is meant, from the circumstance 
of Camarina, a city of that island, having once been 
called Hyperia ; and also from the Cyclopes, accord- 
ing to Homer himself, having had their abode in 
Sicily. But it seems improbable that the Phaeacians 
would have removed to such a distance; nor does 
the epithet ^vpvyopx apply well to an island, though 
Sicily is certainly very extensive. Lastly, it may 
be doubted, whether the Cyclopes, if they are to be 
considered as a real people, did not inhabit other 
countries also. Many ancient writers certainly at- 
tribute to them those massive works, which are yet 
the admiration of travellers, at Tiryns, Argos, and 
Mycenae.. I am rather inclined to suppose that the 
Phaeacians came from the continent of Illyria or 
Epirus. Mannert thinks they were Libumian lUy- 
rians; and this is not improbable, as we have seen 
there was an island named Corcyra on their coast ; 
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and they were certainly a seafaring people : but what 
is still more conclusive, is the fact mentioned by 
Strabo^ that the Corinthians, when they colonized 
the island, fbund it already occupied by the Libumi. 
(VI. p. 414.) That the Scheria of Homer and Corcyra 
are. the same, we are assured by Thucydides, who 
states, that the Corcyreans prided themselves not a 
little on the naval glory of their Phaeacian ancestors, 
(I. 25.) Apollonius states, that Corcyra had received 
a colony of Colchians before the arrival of the Corin- 
thians : 

auii Bi vfjirep 

A^v jxaXa 0a<^xe(r(ri /xer kvlputn vemrisa-xov 

EiVoVe Btfx;^ia$a<, yivevpf 'E^upijfiev kovng 

*Av6pes hvouTO'avTO fisTot yjpivov. Argon. IV. 1210. 

Plutarch speaks also of an Eretrian colony, (Quaest. 
Graec. II.) but it is to Corinth that the importance of 
this 'settlement unquestionably belongs. (Herod. III. 
49- Thuc. I. 25.) Strabo informs us, that Archias, 
the founder of Syracuse, touched at Corcyra, on his 
way from Corinth to Sicily, for the purpose of land- 
ing Chersicrates, a descendant of the Heraclidae, with 
a force sufficient to expel the Liburni, then in pos- 
session of the island. (VI. p. 414.) The date of this 
event may be placed about 758 B. C. So rapid was 
the increase and prosperity of this new colony, that 
we find it able to cope with its opulent mother state 
not many years after its establishment, when it bid 
defiance to the power of Periander, who then had 
the sovereign direction of its affairs. Herodotus has 
related at length the circumstances which involved 
the two states in war ; and explains also the cause 
of that bitter hatred which actuated both parties in 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. (Herod. 
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III. 48.) Thucydides reporte, that the first oaval 
engagement winch took place in the seas of Greece, 
was fought between the C!orinthians and Corcyreans 
about two hundred and thirty-three yearsL before that 
epoch. (1. 18.) The conduct of Corcyra in the Per- 
sian war must ever be regarded a» an instance of 
tiiat mean and crooked policy which always seems 
to have directed the counsels of that island. Having 
promised their aid, as Herodotus openly declares, to 
the confederate Greeks, they equipped a fleet, which 
was ordered to advance no further than Taenarus, 
there to await the issue of the struggle between the 
allies and the Persians. In case the latter proved 
victorious, which was the result anticipated, they 
were to excuse themselves to Xerxes, on the plea 
that they had been prevented by adverse winds 
from contributing to his victory. (Herod. VII. 168.) 
Their ungenerous conduct on this occasion agrees 
with the character which the narrative of Thucydi* 
des obliges us to ascribe to these islanders. The cir- 
cumstances by which they were again involved ^ a 
war with their mother state have already been de<- 
tailed under the head of Epidamnus. In the first 
engagement which ensued on the commencement o£ 
hostilities, the Corcyreans were successful; but in 
the second they would probably have been severely 
defeated, had it not been for the timely support they 
derived from their new allies the Athenians. (Thuc. 
I. 49. and 50.) That people hiad been induced to 
enter into a les^ue with C!oreyra, principally from 
the dread they entertained of its powerful navy fall- 
ing into the possession ofCorinth ; but it may be 
doubted whether this alliance was a poBtic measuie, 
since they were tiius encouraged to undertake the 
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disastrous Siciliaii expedition, which prbved so fatfd 
to their interests ; the dremiful state of dissension 
and faction, to which Corc3rra was soon after a prey, 
preventing it from afibrding any eflScient aid to its 
confederates. Though Thucjdides expressly declares 
that the disorders here alluded to were general 
throughout Greece, he has evidently selected the 
Corcyreans, as furnishing traits of the greatest atro- 
city, and also from the conskleration, that they set 
the example to the other states, which afterwards 
were similarly distracted. (IIL 81.) In the fierce 
struggle between the nobles and the people of this 
island, the latter finally prevailed, and wreaked their 
vengeance on their adversaries in the most ravage 
and remorseless manner ; the Athenians, who might 
have prevented these horrors, seem, from the ac- 
counts given by their own historians, to have rather 
stimulated and encouraged them. (IV. 417. and 48.) 
Ciorcyra was the great rendezvous of the Athenian 
fleet in the Sicilian expedition, and furnished its 
contingent of men and ships on that occasion. (Thuc. 
VII. 57.) After the failure of this memorable en- 
terprise, Thucydides makes no further mention of 
Corcyra ; and we are left to conjecture whether it 
retained its independence, or fell with Athens unda* 
the Lacedaemonian sway, when that power was com- 
pelled to yield to her successful rival. We find this 
island, however, still attached to the Atlienian in- 
terest sc»ne years after that event, when Mnasippus, 
a Spartan officer, was sent to reduce it with a con«- 
siderable fleet. Having landed bis troops, he pro- 
ceeded, as Xenophon informs us, to ravage the lands 
of the Corcjreans, which were at that time in the 
highert state of pidtivation^ abounding in pleaswe^ 
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grounds and magnificent villas, the cdlars of which 
were stored with the choicest wines, and finally pre- 
pared to besiege the city of Corcyra. Such was, 
however, the negligence of the Spartans, that they 
allowed themselves to be surprised by a sortie of the 
enemy, which threw them into the greatest disorder, 
Mnasippus himself, and many of his soldiers, being 
cut to pieces. This successful attack was the means 
of saving Corcyra, and of compelling the Lacedaemo- 
nians to raise the siege; they retreated the more 
hastily, as it was understood that Iphicrates, the 
Athenian genera}, was approaching with a numerous 
fleet. (Xen. Hellet. VI. 2.) The name of Corcyra does 
not again appear in history until the time of Cassan- 
der, when it was surprised and occupied for some time 
by Cl^nymus king of Sparta, who infested the seas 
of Greece and Italy with a piratical fleet. (Diod. Sic. 
XX. p. 829.) After his departure it was besieged 
by Caissander himsdf, at the head of a considerable 
squadron ; but Agathocles, tytant of Syracuse, hav- 
ing come to the assistance of the islanders, he at- 
tacked the Macedonians, burned several of their 
ships, and dispersed the remainder. (Diod. Sic. XXI. 
Excerpt. II.) It would seem from Plutarch, that 
Agathocles himself had previously fought against 
and plundered those whom he now so generously res- 
cued. (De Ser. Num. Vibd.) Corcyra was afterwards 
attacked by Pyrrhus, who had been driven from 
the throne of Epirus by Ptolemy king of Egypt. 
(Pausan. Attic. 12.) On the death of that prince 
it regained its independence for a short time, but it 
soon fell into the power of the Illyrians, who de- 
feated the fleet of the iEtolians and Achaeans in 
their attempt to deliver the Corey reans from their 
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new ^leiny. Demetrius of Pharos was left in chai{;e 
tt the island on the departure of the lUjrians, but, 
betoajdng his toust, he surrendered without resist*- 
ance on the first appearance of the Roman fleet, 
which was destined to chastise those barbarians. 
(Polyb. II. 9- et seq.) CorcyraTience became a Ro-. 
man possession, and was highly useful to that en- 
tei]Mising nation in the prosecution of their wars in 
lUyria, Macedonia, and Asia, from its proximity to 
ihe coast oi Epirus. (Liv. XXXI. 18. et passim.) 
Strabo seems to imply, that Corcyra, under thet Rod- 
man dominion, was still the scene of faictions and 
dvil disorders, though it then enjoyed all the privi- 
leges of a free state^ (Plin* IV. 12.) which gave rise 
to the expression ix^vtipa Koptcvpa, yj^lf Svw tfeXei^. 
(Strab. Excerpt. VII. p. 829.) 

Corcyra, the principal city of the island, was si-Corcyrad- 
tuated precisely where the modem town ^ Corjk^ 
fiow stands. Homer describes its positi4H[| very ac- 
curately when he says, 

Od. Z. 262. 

Scylax speaks of three harbours, one of which was de* 
picted as most beautiful ; it is probably that to which 
Tbucydides ^ves the iiame of Hyllaicus: near it 
was the citadel, and the more elevated part of the 
city ; while the lower part, in which was the forum, 
looked towards the continent of Epirus. (Thuc III. 
72.) It contained also temples sacred to Jupiter, 
Juno, Bacchus^ the Diosc^ri, and also to Alcinous. 
(Thuc. III. 70. 7.5.) Opposite to the temple of Juuq 

VOL. I. M 
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p^ain- was the small island of Ptychia. (Thue. IV, 46-) It 
is now San Vito. It appears, that in the middle 
ages the citadel obtained the name of Kopw^, which 
in process of time was applied to the whole town, 
and, finally to the island itself. Hence the modem 
name of Corfu^ which is but a corruption of the 
former. (Nicet. II. Ann. Comn. I.) 

At no great distance from the dty was a moun- 

mST tain caUed Istone, where a party of the nobles en- 
trenched themselves during the great seditions re- 
lated by Thucydides, and from thence made war 
upon the people. (III. 85*) This is the same hill to 
which Xenophon alludes, (Hellen. VL 2.) as being 
five stadia distant from the town. 

Cassiope Tq the north of Corcyra was the town and port 
of Cassiope, which has been already mentioned in . 
speaking of the opposite coast of Epirus, where there 
was a town of the same name. It was situated, as 
Cicero reports, about one hundred and twenty stadia 
from the port of Corcyra, (ad Fam. XVI. 9.) and 
probably derived its name from a temple consecrated 
to Jupiter Cassius. (Plin. IV. 12. Procpp. Goth. IV. 
22.) Suetonius relates, that Nero, in a voyage made 
to this island, sang in public at the altar of that 

^i^oSto- ^^^' (^^^' ^' 22.) Ptolemy also notices Cassiope, 

num. and near it a cape of the same name. (p. 85.) Its 
vestiges remain on the spot which is still called S^ 
Maria di Cassopo. The promontory is the Cape 
di aS* Caterina. The furthest point of the island to 

Phaiacmm the uorth-wcst borc the appellation of Phalacrum 

promonto- 

num. promontorium, now, Capo Dra^stu (Plin. IV. 12. 

Ptol. p. 85.) More to the south, but on the same 

Amphipa. side, Ptolemy places a cape which he calls Amphi- 

monto- pagus, (p. 85.) answering probably to the modem 
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Capo 8. Angela. The southernmost extremity of the 
island was named Leudmna, according to Thucydi^Leudmna 
des; near it lay the small island of Sybota. This?hm!^*^ 
promontory is known in modem geography as the 
Capo Bianco. (Thuc. I. 80. Plin. IV. 12. Ptol. p. 
85.) 

South-east of Corcjrra are two small islands called PazoB in. 
Paxo and Antipaxo ; to which we find the name of 
Paxos also applied by ancient writers, Polybius 
speaks of a naval fight which took place in their 
vicinity, betwixt some Illyrian ships and a combined 
fleet of Achaeans and Acamanians, in which the lat- 
ter were defeated. (II. 10.) Pliny says they are 
distant five miles from Corcyra. (IV. 12. Cf. Dio Cass. 
L. Plut. de Orac. Def.) Othronus, another island pthionus 

' " inflala. 

noticed by Pliny, (IV. 12.) appears to be a rock 
situated a little to the north-west of Corcyra, and 
now called Fano. 
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SECTION IV. 

MACEDONIA 



Summaiy of tbe fciistofy of Macedonia from tke eaitiest times tin 
Its conquest by the Ronian»^— Boittidaries df (jhat kingdom, 
wad its prind^ di¥ifi]on9*--Lyibcu»-**Ofesti8^*4)bi)ea, orSi^ 
niotb — Bordsa-^Pieria — ^Bottisaa-^Emathia — MygdpHia — 
Chalcidice — Pseonia, mcludiog the districts of the Pel^goniaDS* 
the Al mopes, iEstraei, Agrtanes, Doberes, &c. — Continuation 
of the Via Egnatia. 

M.UCH uncertaiaty iexistt as to the orijgin 0£ the 
name of Macedom, hut it seems igeiierB% agi^eed 
among the writers of antiquity that its move ancient 
appellation was Emathia. 

II. E. 226. 
(Justin. VII. 1. Plin. IV. 10. Solin. 14.) Acxjording 
to Hesiod, Macedo, the founder of this nation, was 
the son of Jupiter, (ap. Constant. Porphjrr. Them. 
II.) or of Osiris, according to Diodorus, (I. 11. Cf. 
.^Hian. Var. Hist.) while many of the modems have 
derived the name from that of Kittim, by which it 
has been supposed that the kings of Macedon are de- 
signated in the Old Testament. (6en.x.4. Isai.xxiii.') 
In support of this opinion it is observed*, that the 
country is not unfrequently called Macetia, and. the 

^ Bochart conceives that the bably it designates in general 
name of Kittim applies to the the countries situated around 
people of Italy. But most pro- the Mediterranean. 
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iiibabitsnts Macets. (CHdem. apu Comtent. Po^hyr. 
loc- dt. Aul. GeU. IX. 8.) 

It appears from Herodotus, that the name seirved 
ariginally to designate the small place or district of 
Macednon, in the vicinity of mount Pindus. (I. 56. 
VIIL 43.) And, according to the same ancient his- 
torian, it would seem that this was the pi^mary ap^ 
peUation of the Dorians. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Mouceiwv.) 

Had we been better acquainted with the language 
of the ancient Macedonians, it might have been 
interesting to examine its affinity to the Grecian 
tongue, and to deduce from thence a confirmation 
of the opimon expressed in the first section, that 
Macedonia, as well as Poeonia and Thrace, ought to 
be regarded as the countries from which the Pelasgi> 
or Tyrrheni, drew their origin, and from which they 
i^;erwards disper^ themsdives over the western 
and aKmthern parts of Greece. But unfortunately 
our limited knowledge of the Macedonian dialect 
precludes our arriving at any certain conclusion on 
this question K Judging from their historical no- 
menclature, and the few words that have been pre-- 
3erved to us, we may evidently trace a Greek foun- 
dation in thdr language, whatever idiomatic differ- 
ences might exist between it and the more culti- 
vated dialects of southern Greece*^. 

> We know from Polybius, Neapolitan or a Sicrlian. 
thai tkfi 'h/Uetdonim Iftngui^e ^ The Maioedoiuan names art 

was different from that of the certainly less barbarous than 

lllyrians, (XXVIII. 8.)butper- those of Illyria and PcBonia, 



hapatksywere only distinct diah and approach nearer to Greek 

lectsofthe same tongue; just as forms. The reader may con- 

the Latins in former times are suit the dissertation of Sturzius 

said not to have understood the de Dialecto Macedonica et A- 

Taseans; and a» a native of lexandrina, printed atLeipsic 

northern Italy at the present in 1808. 
day wcmld not eomprehend a 

M 3 
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The origin of the Macedonian djmasty is a sub- 
ject of some intricacy and dispute. There is one 
point, however, on which all the ancient authorities 
agree ; namely, that the royal family of that country 
was of the race of the Temenidae of Argos, and de- 
scended from Hercules. The difference of opinion 
principally regards the individual of that family to 
whom the honour of founding this illustrious monar- 
chy is to be ascribed. If we are to believe Justin, 
VII. 1. Velleius Faterculus, I. 6. Pausanias Boeot^ 
40. and others, Caranus sprung from Temenus the 
son of Hercules, quitted Argos, his native city, at 
the head of a numeraus body of colonists, and, ar- 
riving in Emathia, then ruled by Midas, obtained 
possession of £dessa» the capital of that district, 
where he established his empire. But considerable 
doubts arise upon looking into the accounts of the 
two greatest writers of Grecian history, Herodotus 
and Thucydides, as to the authenticity of the ad- 
ventures ascribed to Caranus. The former acquaints 
us, that three brothers, named Gavanes, (Eropus, 
and Perdiccas, descended from Temenus, left Ai^os, 
their country, in quest of fortune, and, arriving 
in lUyria, passed from thence into Upper Mace* 
donia, where, after experiencing some singular ad- 
ventures, which Herodotus details, they at length 
succeeded in acquiring possession of a principality, 
which devolved on Perdiccas, the youngest of the 
brothers, who is therefore considered^ both by Hero- 
dotus (VIII. 137.) and Thucydides (II. 99.) as the 
founder of the Macedonian dynasty^. These writers 

"^ Mr. Mitford remarks, " It *' gers, with a little alteraUon 
** seems not improbable, that " of tie name, has converted 
"the ingenuity of chronob- <*tha. elder brother (Gavanes) 
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have also recorded the names of the successors of 
this prince, though there is little to interest the 
reader in their history. During the reign of Amyn- 
tas, who was the fifth from Perdiccas, we begin to 
have a greater insight into the affairs of Macedonia. 
The Persians had already made considerable con- 
quests in Thrace and Pceonia, under the command 
of Megabyzus, who had been left in those countries, 
at the head of a powerful army, by Darius his sove- 
reign, after the failure of the great Scythian expedi-< 
tion. This general had advanced as far as the north- 
em border of Macedonia, when Amyntas gladly con- 
sented to purchase peace, by presenting earth and 
water, the usual tokens of submission to the mighty 
monarch of Persia. The insult, however, offered by 
the Persian deputies to the Macedonian women, and 
which was severely avenged by Alexander son of 
Amyntas, had nearly brought on a rupture between 
the two powers, had not this evil been averted by 
considerable presents to the incensed Persians, and 
the union of Gygea, daughter of Amyntas, with Bu-< 
bares, who had been sent by Megabyzus to obtain 
a satisfaction for the murder of his officers. In the 
coui*se of this narrative, Herodotus states a fact 
which fully proves the Grecian origin of the house 
of Macedon. He informs us, that Alexander, having 
presented himself with a view of entering his name 



*' into the grandfather, (Cara- 
** nus {') and he cites Dodwell, 
ivho says in his chronology of 
Thucydides, "Tres illos reges 
** Eusebianos rescindendos ar- 
*• bitror." Hist, of Greece, vol. 
m. ch. 13. p. 38. 
. Succession of the kings of 



Macedon, according to Hero* 
dotus and Thucydides : 
Perdiccas I. Amyntas. 



Argffius. 
Philippus. 
Aeropus 
Alcetas. 

M 4 



Alexander. 
Perdiccas II. 
Archelaus. 
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as a competitor iti the Olympic games, was at first 
reftisi&l permisdon by the judges^ on the jdea of hk 
being a barbarian, but that subsequently, on the ex-» 
amination of his pretensions to Grecian descent, his 
claims were fully recognized and allowed. (VII. 17* 
et seq.) 

The name of Alexander frequently occurs in the 
history of Herodotus. This prince was enaUed ta 
raider important services to the cau^ of Greece^ 
notwithstanding the occupation of his dominions by 
an overwhelming force of Parsians, which compelled 
him to limit his exertions to the conveying of sudi 
secret intelligence to the Greek ccmimanders as waa 
highly advantageous to their country. (VII. 173* 
IX. 45.) On the other hand, he was deputed bj 
Mardonias to make a last attempt to conciliate the 
Athenians, and detach them from the general con** 
federacy of Greece. (VIII. 140.) 

Alexander was succeeded by Ins son Perdiccas, 
who, according to Thiicydides, was crafty and po« 
litic, attaching himself altamatdy to the Pela|K>nne« 
sian or Athenian party as his interiest seemed td 
dictate, regardless of the forfeiture of his engage* 
ments with either power. Thus, from being aa 
ally, he became the bitter enemy of Athens, in 
consequ^ice of its having oj^Kised his ambitioua 
designs upon the dominions of his brother Philip, 
as well as upon those of Derdas, another prince of 
the royal family. (I. 57.) In the war which ensued, 
he appears to have been more formidable from the 
enmity he fomented against the Athenians, than 
from his own military strength. It was at his in- 
stigation that the Bottiaei and Chalcidians revolted 
from Athens, -^I. 58.) and that Bri^idas was in goeat 
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ineasure induced to undertake the expedition which 
proved so detrimental to the interests of tiiat city in 
Thrace. (IV. 79.) His kingdom indeed at one time 
nearly fell a sacrifice to this animosity, being attacked, 
in the second year of the Pelc^nnesian war, by Si- 
talces, king of the Thracian Odrysfie, and the ally 
of Athens, at the head of a very powerful army. 
His prudence and judgment, however, together with 
hu good fortune, contributed to avert the impend- 
ing dai^r. (II. 101.) Thucydides gives an accu- 
rate account of the esctent of territory possessed at 
that period by the Macedonian monarch. '* Alex- 
<< ander, fhther of Perdiccas, and his ancestors the 
^ Temenidas, who came from Aigos," says the his- 
torian, *^ were the first occupiers of Macedonia after 
** they had vanquished and expelled the Pierians, 
^* who retired to Phagres across the Strymon, and 
^ the country under mount Pangaeus, and other 
^* places ; from whidi circumstance, the coast si- 
^ tuated under mount Pangseus is called the Pierian 
^ gulf. They also dispossessed of their territory the 
'^ Bottasea, who are now contiguous to the Chakd- 
^ dians. They likewise occupied a narrow strip o£ 
** Poeonia, along the river Axius, from Pdla to the 
^ sea; and beyond the Axius, as £bu* as the Stry- 
'* mon, the district called Mygdonia, after driving 
^ out the Edones, the origimd inhabitants. They 
^ also expelkd the Eordi from Eordsea, (the greater 
^ part of whom were destroyed, but a few remain 
^ near Physca^) as weK as the Aimopes from Almo- 
^ pki. Besides theae, there were other districts of 
^ which the Macedonians were masters at the time 
*^ of Sitakaes' invasion ; such as Anthemus, Grestemia, 
** and Bisakia. Tjheir authority extended also over 
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*^ the Lyncestas and Elimiotoe, and other inland 
** tribes, which, though governed by their own 
'* princes, were considered as dependents and al- 
« Ues." (H. 99.) 

The danger which Perdiccas had just escaped in- 
creased^ his natural enmity against the Athenians, 
who had uiged the Thracians to invade his domi- 
nions ; and he anxiously sought an opportunity for 
revenge. His negotiations with Lacedaemon fw that 
purpose led to the expedition of Brasidas, which 
was productive of serious injury to Athens, without 
othei^wise benefiting the interests of Perdiccas, whose 
selfish and ambitious projects of aggrandizing him- 
self by the assistance of Brasidas were frustrated by 
the frank and honest conduct of that noble-minded 
commander* (IV. 79^ and 83.) 

Perdiccas was succeeded by his son Archelaus, 
undw whose wise and able direction Macedonia made 
rapid progress in almost every branch of civil and 
military economy. Tfaucydides indeed affirms, that 
greater improvements were effected during his reign 
than in those of the eight sovereigns who had pre- 
ceded him. He built several fortresses, formed good 
roads, and put his army on the most effective foot- 
ing both as to horses, arms, and equipments of every 
kind. (II. 100.) Nor were the arts of peace neg- 
lected ; men of distinguished talent and genius in 
every department were invited to his court ; among 
these were Soorates, who is said, however, to have 
declined his patronage, (Aristot. Rhet. II. 23.) and 
Zeuxis, as we learn from iEllian, who reports, that 
the works of this great painter contributed not a 
little to the attracting of the Macedonian court. 
(Var. Hist. XIV. 17.) But it was his Mendship 
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and partiality for Euripides which confers the great- 
est honour on the judgment and taste of Archelaus. 
That celebrated poet resided many years in his pa^ 
lace ; and after his death, which occurred in Mace* 
donia, the highest honours were paid to his memory. 
(AuL GeD. XV. 20. SoHn. c. 15. Vitruv. VIII. 8.) 
Archelaus did not long survive this great tragedian. 
He is said to have fallen by the stroke of an assassin ; 
but the precise circumstances of his death are not 
agreed upon. (Aristot. Polit. V. 10. Diod. Sic. XIV.) 
Of his immediate successors, and the order in which 
they followed, little is known ; nor is that little in- 
teresting, as we have only a bare enumeration of 
princes who were dethroned and murdered in the 
five succeeding reigns^; after which we arrive at 
the brilliant period of Philip's accession. Amyntas, 
father of that great monarch, had successfully main- 
tained himself on the throne, after having experi- 
enced many vicissitudes of fortune, and being at the 
same time harassed by domestic as well as foreign 
enemies. Of these, the lUyrians on the north-western 
frontier, and the republic of Olynthus, then rising 
into notice, were the most formidable. From the 
dread of the latter he was, however, freed by the 
active interference of the Lacedaemonians^ who as- 
sailed the Olynthians, and finally overcame their de- 
termined resistance, (Xen. Hell. V. 3, 26.) while he 
contrived, by well-timed presents and concessions, 
to conciliate the favour of his barbarian neighbours. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI.) 

Aft;er a successful reign of twenty-four years, 

^ The reader may consult the History of Greece, torn. VII. 
Universal Uistory,yol. III. book ch. 34. §. 2. 
2. ch. 2. p. 284. and MTtfords 
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Amyntas died, lesinsg three sons under the care of 
their mother Ehirydice Of these, Alexander, the 
eklest, had just attaii^d to man's estate ; bat Per- 
diocas and Philip were still under age* Alexapder, 
who appears to have been a prince of great promise, 
had scarcely ascended the throne, when he lost his 
life by the hand of an assassin. (Diod. Sic. XVI.)^ 
Perdiccas succeeded his brother, under the protec- 
tion of Iphicrates, the celebrated Athenian general, 
who at that time commanded in Thrace, (^Slschin. 
de Fals. Legat.) and was enabled to retain posses- 
sion of his crown, although he had both foreign and 
domestic enemies to cimtend with, his dominions on 
the frontier side of Thessaly being threatened by 
Alexander, tyrant of Pherae ; fortunately, however^ 
this alarm was removed by the intervention of a 
Boeotian force under the command of Pelopidas^ 
and the alliance which was contracted on that occa- 
sion by the court of Macedon with the Theban re« 
piiblic, led to the measure which contributed so. es^ 
sentially to the future greatness of Philip, I mean 
the residence of that youthful ^prince at Thebes, 
where, under the care and instruction of Epaminon* 
das and Peloptdas, he acquired that consummate 
knowledge of politics and liie science of government 
whidi renders his -aume so illustrious in historyC 
(Plut- Vit Pelop, Diod. Sic. XVI.) 

The reign of P^nliccas was short ; being engaged 

^ It is true that we have only later writers, if k was Ji9% 

the authority of Plutarch and countenanced by Theopompus 

Diodorus for this Theban edu- and other original historians, 

cation of the youthful Philip ; whose works were extant when 

but w-e must remember, that Diodorus and Plutarch wrote, 

this was no obscure fact which and from whom they borrowed 

could easily be invented by most of their -aecounts. 
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jb a WW with the. Illpians^ lie coMtnmtiuied lus irmj 
in person, and having sustained a severe defeat^, was 
tiUed at the head of bis troqps; leaving to his 
youi^er broths an empire but ill somined against 
the numerous enemies prepaned to assail it (Diod. 
Bic- XVIO 

. It was in the lOSth Olympiad* and ahclut 360 
years before Christ, that Philip ascended the throne 
o£ Macedon, under circunwtances whidb at]gured 
most un£Eivourably for the prosperity of his reign ; 
the kingdom was threatened with invasion 1^ the 
victorkHis UlyriaQs, as weU as by the Poeonians, and 
lastly, an Athenian Jkne was destined to place An- 
ga&u£i, a pretendier to the crowcu on the thxmie of 
Macedon. The Bljrrians happily did not press their 
advantage; and the PoBonians wene iadiiQed to de- 
sist from Inutilities by skilful negotiations, md se- 
cret presents made to Aek leaders. The Athraians 
were taiocEintered in the fields and after snstmmiig 
a defeat ^iiere SacoA to surrrader. (Diod. Sic. XVL 
610.) PUttp however generously ^tanted tihem 
tbeir liberty; and immediately aent a deputation to 
Athens with pia^posals of peace, which were gladly 
accepted. (Demosth. in Ariskoor.) By the death of 
the reigning prints of P«9onia that country was.soon 
after onne^d io tine dominions of PbiHp, but whe« 
flier hyT^hit of suocGssbByffir iiny conquest^ we %re 
Botiitiiirmed. (Diod. file. XVI. .51^.) He nest di- 
rected .fais arms against the lUyrians, who were to^ 
tally routed after a severe conflict. In consequence 
of this victory the Illyrians sued for ipeace, and by 
flie treaty which was then concluded the boundaries 
of M^oedoiiia were ^(tended as far as the lake of 
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Lychnidus on the western frontier. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 
514.) 

By these brilliant successes Philip not only firmly 
established himself on the throne^ and enlarged his 
territories, but acquired great and well merited ce- 
lebrity. In a summary account like the present, it 
cannot be expected that I should enter into an exa- 
mination of the policy and conduct of this prince ;. 
from the nature of my work, I must necessarily con- 
fine myself to a rapid sketch of the principal events 
of his re^. Allied with Athens, we find him in 
conjunction with that power canying on operations 
against the republic of Olynthus, and seizing upon 
the city of Potidaea, (Dem. Olynth. I.) but soon 
after, from some cause which is not apparent ^r, he 
made peace with the Olynthians, and turned his 
arms against Amphipolis, which had preserved its 
independence ever since the days of Brasidas. After 
a siege of some duration, the place was taken, and 
added to his dominions. Philip next turned his at- 
tention to the acquisition of some valuable gold 
mines on the Thradan coast, which belonged to the 
Thasians. For this purpose he crossed the Strjrmon, 
and having easily overcome the resistance that was 
offered on the part of Cotys, king of Thrace, took 
possession of Crenides the Thasian mining establish- 
ment, where he founded a considerable town named 
Philippi. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 512.) The Athenians 
meanwhile incited the Thracians and lUyrians to 



s Mr. Mitford has supposed town on the Macedonian coast ; 
that the Athenians gave just but the proofs of this fact are 



grounds of offence to Philip by very defective. Hist, of Greece, 
attacking and taking Pydna, a t. VII. c. 3^5. s. 3. p. 361. 
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take up arms against the king of Macedon, ^rtiose 
rising power inspired them with well foui^ded grounds 
for jealousy and alarm ; but the latter were again 
defeated by Parmenio, and Philip easily repelled the 
former in person. (Plut. vit. Alex.) The small re^ 
public of Methone, which had also shewn a spirit of 
hostility at the instigation of Athens, was surrounded 
by a Macedonian army, and, though the town held 
out for more than a year, and Philip received during 
the siege a wound by which he lost an eye, it was at 
length compelled to surrender. (Strab. Epit. VIL 
p. 330. Diod. Sic. XVI. 526.) At this period the 
• Thessalian towns, being threatened by the forces of 
Lycophron, tyrant of Pherae, supported by the Pho- 
dans, urgently sought the aid of the king of Mace* 
don. He accordingly entered Thessaly at the head 
of a powerful army, and in its plains encountered the 
enemy, commanded by Onomarchus, the Phocian 
leader. Here, however, the usual good fortune of 
Philip foi!SOok him, and, being twice vanquished 
with great loss, he effected his retreat into Mace* 
donia with considerable difficulty. Undismayed, 
however, by these reverses, and having quickly re- 
cruited his army, he once more entered Thessaly, 
whither also JOnomarchus directed his march from 
Phods. The two armies were again engaged at no 
great distance from Pherae, when Philip gained a 
complete victory ; six thousand of the enemy having 
perished in the field, amongst whom was Onomar- 
chus their general. This success was followed up 
by the capture of Pherae, Pagasae, and the whole of 
Thessaly, which from henceforth warmly espoused 
the interest of Philip on every occasion. (Diod. Sic. 
XVI. 529. Justin. VIII. 2. Polyb. IX. 33.) 
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' Meanwhile the rqndiUc of Olyntlius, which had 
recovered its Btrength under the protection of Ma- 
cedonia, came to a rupture with that power, pro* 
bablj at the instigation of a party in Athens. (De- 
mosth. Olynth. I.) War was in consequence deter- 
mioed upon, and the Olynthians, supported by a 
oonaideraUe Athenian force under Chares^ twice 
Ventured to attack the army of Philip, but being 
however unsuccessful on both occasions, were at 
lei^h CDmx)elled to retire within the walls of their 
city, to which the oi^ny immediately laid siege. 
(Demosth. Phil. III. Diod. Sic. XVI. 5S&) At 
variance among themselves, and open to treadiery 
and defection from the bribery emfdoyed, as it is 
said, on more than one occasion by Philip, 4^e 
Olynthians were ultimately forced to surrender; 
when the king of Macedon, beot on the destruction 
of a state which had so often menaced the sapiur^y 
of bb dominions, gave up the town to plunder, and 
reduced the inhabitants to slavery \ (Diod. Sic. XVI. 
589.) 

Intimidated by these reverses, the Athenians, not 
long afiber, sought a reconciliation with Philip, and 
3ent a deputation consisting of eleven of their most 
diatinguiahed orat»s and statesmen, among whom 

*» Mr. Mkford is inclined to heavy charge of cruelty and 

ioubt tlus &ct, because the yindicthFeness,- forgets what % 

orators sa^ oothing of it ; but common ooourreoce it was 

this reason would not be suffi- in those times for the citl- 

cient to overthrow the state- zens of a town taken in war to 

iBont of Diodcmis, who doubt- b^ sold as slaves. The Atiie^ 

less derived his account from nians were the last people who 

some contemporary historian, would have been justified in re- 

wli^her Diyllus or Theopom- probalai^ such conduct. Hist. 

pus. I may be allowed ako to of Greece, t. VIU. ch. 39. p. 

remark, that Mr. Mitford, in his 1 79. 
anxiety to clear Fhilip of the 
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were ^E^hines, Demosthenes, and Ctesiphon, to ne- 
gotiate a treaty. (jEschin. de Fals. Legat. p. 30.) 
These ambassadors were most graciously received by 
Philip, and, on his sending envoys to Athens with 
full power to settle the preliminaries, peace was con- 
cluded. (Dem. de Leg. p. 414.) 

Philip was now enabled to terminate the Sacred 
war, of which he had been invited to take the com- 
mand, by the general voice of the Amphictyonic as- 
sembly. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 540.) Having passed 
Thermopylae without opposition, he entered Phocis 
at the head of a considerable army, and was enabled 
to put an end at once to this obstinate struggle without 
further bloodshed. Phalaecus the Phocian having ca- 
pitulated, he was allowed to retire out of the country 
with such troops as were desirous of sharing his for- 
tunes. Philip was now unanimously elected a mem- 
ber of the Amphictyonic council, after which he re- 
turned to Macedon, having reaped in this expedition 
a vast accession of fame and popilarity, as the de^ 
fender and supporter of religion. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 
542.) 

The success of Philip in this quarter was calcu- 
lated, however, to awaken the jealousy and fears of 
Athens, and the party which was adverse to his in- 
terests in that city took advantage of this circum- 
stance^ to urge on the people to measures which 
could end only in a renewal of hostilities with Ma- 
cedon. The Athenian commanders in Thrace were 
encouraged to thwart and oppose Philip in all his 
undertakings, and secretly to favour those towns 
which might revolt from him. Accordingly, when 
that monarch was engaged in besieging the cities of 
Perinthus and Selymbria near the Hellespont, the 

VOL. I. N 
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Atibaii^ns, on sevoral occasbu, asaisted tb^n with 
supplies, and did ifeot scruple eyen^to make incursiooa 
into the Macedonian territory from the Chersonnese. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 558. Pint. Vit Phoc.) These mea. 
sures could not fail to rouse the indignation of Phi-e 
lip/who, finally abandoning hi^ projects an the Hel-» 
lespont, turned his thoughts entirely to the over- 
throw of the Athenian repuUic (Epist. Phil. ap. 
Dem. de Cor.) 

Meanwhile anoUier sacred war had arisen, whieh^ 
though of trifling magnitude in itself,-produced very 
important re«ihs to two of the leading states c£ 
Greece. The Ampbissians, who belonged to the 
liocri Ozolse, had occupied by force, and cultiTated 
a portion of the territory 4^ Cirrha, which had been 
declared accursed by the Amphictyons, and unfit for 
culture, (.^sch. in Ctes. p. 71.) This act of defiance 
necessarily called for the interference of that as* 
semUy, and as it was to be fSeared that the people 
of Amphis3a would be mipported by Athmis and 
other states, it was determined to e^ect Phi% get 
neral of the AmphictyoDic council, and to commit 
to him the sole direction of the measures to be pur- 
sued, (.^ch. in Ctes, p. 71. Dem. de Cor.) The Aoft^ 
pbissians were of eoui-se easily reduqsd, and punished ; 
but the Athenians^ who had avowedly &voiiredtheif 
cause, found themselves too far implicated to recede 
with honour upon the near ^proach of Philip. Find-* 
ing therefore that he had already occupied Elat», 
one of the principal towns of Pfaocia, the council 
was summoned, and it was determined to muster 
all the forces of the repuUic, and if pos»Me to in* 
duce the Thebans to espouse their interests. (Diod. 
Sic. XVI. 554. Dem^ de Cor.) An enUxus^ was «c- 
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cordniglj deq)atclied to Thebes, at the head of 
which was Demosthenes $ and such was the ih«i 
flueiice of this great orator's eloquence, that he sucw 
ceeded in persuading the Bceotians to join the Athe^ 
nians, notwithstanding all the arguments urged 
i^nsfc this step by the deputy of Philip, who was 
present at the debate^ The combined forces of the 
two republics took the field, and, marching towards 
the Phodan frontier, encamped at Chaeronea in 
Bceotia. Here, after some partial and indecisive 
actions, a general engagement at length todk place, 
which was obstinately contested on both iddes, but 
finally terminated in the total discomfiture of the 
Athenians and their allies. The consequences of this 
victory wore, as might be expected, the complete as^ 
cendancy of Philip, whose generous conduct towards 
the Thebans and Athenians served to secure the fa-» 
your even of the conquered. (Diod. flic. XVI. 555» 
Demad. Orat. Frag.) 

All Greece now acknowledged his authority, and 
he might have ei^oyed in peace his well-earned 
fame, had not ambition and the love of glory uiged 
him to still greater enterprises. He publicly an- 
nounced his intention of heading an expedition 
against the Persiap empire, in which all the states 
of Greece were invited to concur ; and a general as- 
sembly was convened at Corinth for the purpose of 
debating on this great project. 

Having explained his views and intentions, which 
met with universal applause, he was unanimously 
elected generalissimo of the Greek forces ; and pre- 
parations were instantly set on foot throughout the 
difi^ent republics, on a scale suited to the magni- 
tude of the proposed object. (IHod* Sic. XVL 556.) 

N 2 
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It was after this meeting that Philip, as I conceive, 
advanced further into Peloponnesus to settle some 
disputes which had arisen between the Lacedaemo^ 
nians and other states of the peninsula. The only 
allusion to this expedition of the king of Macedon 
is to be found in Poljbius, who glances at the fact 
in the speech of an Acamanian orator when address- 
ing the Spartans many years after the occurrence 
of the event. (Polyb. Frag. IX. 88. ^) 

The affairs of Greece being thus arranged, Philip 
returned to Macedon, to make the necessary prepa- 
rations for the great expedition be had in view. 
But these were not destined to be completed; aU 
the schemes of conquest and glory which he con- 
templated were suddenly cut short by the blow of 
an assassin. Being engaged in celebrating the nup- 
tials of his daughter Cleopatra with her uncle Alex- 
ander, king of Epirus, and brother of his queen 
Olympias, he was stabbed to the heart by Pausanias, 
an officer of his guard, from personal motives of re- 
venge. It is true, that some reports were circulated 
tending to throw suspicion on Olympias and Alexan- 

* The mention of Philip's and held the assembly at Co- 
entrance into Laconia with an rinth, dvery thing will appear 
army seems so positively as- most natural and probable, and 
serted in the passage here al- the passage of Polybius will ac- 
luded to, that I cannot agree quire that degree of historical 
with Mitford in supposing that importance which it deserves, 
it refers only to some troops The mention of the general as- 
sent by Philip. In fact it would sembly in the above passage 



be as difficult to imagine that can only be referred, I think, 

he even sent forces into Pelo- to that held at Corinth. Pau- 

pbnnesus before the battle of sanias too speaks of a camp of 

Chseronea, as to conceive that Philip the son of Amyntas near 

he led them in person. But if Mantinea. (Arcad. 7.) See 

we allow that this event took Mitford's Hist of Greece, t. 

place after he had settled the VIII. ch. 38. p. 136. 
affairs of Attica and Boeotia, 
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der, the son of Philip ; while others accused the 
Persian monarch of being the instigator of the 
crime, (Arrian. II. 14. Q. Curt. IV. 1, 12. Pint. Vit. 
Alex.) But these were probably only the idle sur- 
mises which always accompany events of this tragic 
nature^ and the account of Diodorus seems the most 
worthy of credit. (XVI. 559.) 

Philip died in the 47th year of his age, after a 
reign of four and twenty years. 

Alexander succeeded his father without opposi- 
tion^ and, though he had scarcely attained his 20th 
year, he displayed an elevation and energy of cha- 
racter which proved him worthy of following the 
steps of his illustrious parent. After giving his at* 
tention to those affairs which were of pressing ur- 
gency at home, he sought to retain, and, if possible, 
to extend the influence exercised by his father over 
the different states of Greece. He had no difficulty 
in persuading the Thessalian cities to continue in 
the same sentiments of allegiance which they had 
entertained towards his predecessor ; and he was in- 
vested with all the honours and distinctions which 
had been conferred on Philip by the states of that 
province. (Diod. Sic. XVII. 568.) Thus assured of 
the support of Thessaly, Alexander at once suc- 
ceeded to the distinguished situation of genial of 
the Amphictyonic assembly, and he therefore had an 
opportunity of conciliating the different nations, of 
which that illustrious assembly was coniposed, by his 
princely manners and engaging address. (Diod. Sic. 
XVII. 564.) Not long after, a general assembly of the 
several republics of Greece was convened at Corinth, 
for the purpose of deliberating on the prosecution of 
the intended iexpeditfon into Persia. And though 
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the meastira was cfipoaed by the hM&immfmm^ w 
an infringBieDt on their ancient piivilegea aodi clig* 
nity, Alexander was electod, by a Uorge majoijity^ 
general in chi^f of the forces destined for this inv^a* 
aion. (Afrian. I. 1.) He tlien returned to Mac^don* 
to oemplete the necessary levies and fipal pi^parih 
tions for the expedition ; hut was soon caOed aw^ajr 
by a formidable inroad of the Triballi, one ^ the 
most powerful and waxiike of the Thracian tr}faie$« 
On ]n3 appearance with a considarjdite foroe» th^ bar- 
barians retreated into their own eountry^ whitii^ 
they were quickiy followed by the y^thful king 9f 
Macedon, and, ' after a severe jeiigageme»t> were 
routed with great slaughter. Alexander pxirsueil 
the vanquished TribaDi to the Danube, and ewd" 
pelled them to sue for peace. The lUyriaJis, againsi 
whom he then turned his arms, were also defeated* 
By this time, however, serious o^^iosition to his de^ 
signs was raised in Greece, where Demoathenes and 
his party retained sufficient influenee to form 9 
powerful coalition against the asoendimcy of MaPO* 
don. The Thebans, whose dtadel was h^ b^r a 
Macedonian garrison, were the first to revolt^ and 
declare against Alexander; and they w^*e ^renu^ 
ously supported by the Athenians. Qq reci^vii]^ 
this intelligence, Alexander suddenly abandoned his 
operations in lUyria, and^ with a celerity ^ march 
almost unparalleled, after traversing the most moun* 
tainpus districts of northern Greece, appeared on the 
seventh d^y with his army in the plains of Bceotia. 
He endeavoured at first by concitiating oSesH to pa- 
cify his adversaries, but failing in this attempt, he 
deta^mined without delay to make an attack upon 
Thebes ; and orders were accordingly issued fot a ge- 
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nesnil assaidU;. Tht Thebans, assafled bj the ankijof 
Alexander fimxi without^ and by the Macedo&ian 
garriacm in the Cadkneian ciladd^ were finally over^ 
powered after a roost gallant and obatinate resdst<- 
ance ; tbeir city was stormed hy the vieiorious troops, 
who satiated their tfairit for veogeance in the slangh- 
tar and plunder of the unfortanatei inhabitants. (Ar* 
lian, I. 8. and 9* Diod Sic. XVII* 5690 Not con- 
tent with the capture of Thebes, Alexander daused 
the deatruction of that dty to be decreed by the 
united assemUy of the states, which acknowledged 
hifll as their chief; a sentence that was immediately 
canrifid into efiect by the too feithful and ready min- 
isters of the revengeiiil monarch. (Arrian, 1. 9« Flut. 
Vit. Alex. Diod. Sic. XVII. 569.) 

The decisive pramptitode of Alexander's move- 
mentSy together with the fatal example of Thebes, 
having struck terror into the minds of his enemies, 
an Athenian embassy arrived), which was favourably 
received by the victorious monarchy who demanded 
only, as a pled^ ci the sincerity of their professions 
of subntiaaiony that the most violent of his opposera 
should be delivered up to bidfv. Among the foremost 
of these was, as might be expected, Demosthenes; 
but this demand was fitially waved, at the earnest en- 
txeaty of the Athenians. (Diod. Sic. XVII. 570. Plut. 
Vit. Alex, et Phoc.) This was followed by several 
other deputiations, from d^erent parts of Greece, 
epc^ressive of the general desire to maintain peace, 
and concur in the measures adopted by the great 
body of the nation.. Alexander was thus left arbiter 
of the destinies of Greece, and at libearty to pursue 
bis guest designs against the Persian empire. To 
Isaier inici a narrative of Ids gigantic comjuesAs 
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would be foreign to the purpose of this abridgment; 
Us it rather belongs to the life of the individual, 
than to the history of the country which gave him 
birth. It may be questioned, indeed, whether these 
splendid achievements proved in the end beneficial 
to Macedonia, although we cannot doubt that it was 
thereby advanced to the highest rank in the scale 
of nations, and acquired a name among the most 
i)owerftil empires which are recorded in history. 

Whilst Alexander was thus prosecuting his victo- 
rious career, which extended from the Euphrates to 
the Indus and the Ganges, Antipater, whom he had 
left in charge of his dominions during his absence, 
had no easy task in checking the various attempts 
made by the chief states of Greece to free them- 
selves from the Macedonian yoke. The Lacedsemo- 
nians were the firsf to take up arms, and form a 
coalition against Antipater. That able general, on 
receiving intelligence of their design, immediately 
proceeded to quell the revolt ; and having encoun- 
tered the enemy, headed by Agis king of Sparta, a 
desperate conflict ensued, which terminated in the 
defeat and death of the latter. (Diod. Sic. XVII. 595.) 
No sooner, howiever, was this enemy subdued, than 
a second and more formidable confederacy was set 
on foot by the Athenians and the southern states of 
T^essaly. These, under the command of Leosthe- 
nes, an experienced commander, carried the war 
into the north of Greece ; and having vanquished 
Antipater in a general engagement, compelled hint 
to take refuge within the walls of Lamia, a Thessa- 
lian city; whence this is generally known by the 
name of the Lamiac war. Leonatus, who came to 
his rescue, niet with no better succeits, being routed 
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by the allies in another great biattle, in which he 
lost his life. Ahtipater, however, found means to 
escape from Lamia, and retire beyond the Peneus, 
where he was joined by Craterus with a strong re- 
inforcement. Finding himself in a condition to re- 
sume offensive operations/ and having encountered 
the enemy in the plains of Thessaly, he in turn 
gained a considerable victory, which had the effect 
of putting an end to the coalition. After reduciiig 
the refractory towns of Thessaly, he marched to 
Athens, which was compelled to surrender. The vic- 
torious general behaved with great lenity on this 
occasion, introducing only such changes in the form 
of its government as he thought conducive to the 
interests of Macedon. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 637.) 

Antipater, who had now become regent of that 
country by the death of Alexander, after settling 
the affairs of Greece to his satisfaction, crossed into 
Asia, leaving to Polysperchoh the direction of af- 
fairs at home : he was not long absent ; and on his 
return was seized with an illness of which he died^ 
having secured to Polysperchpn the charge of pro- 
tector to the young king Philip, who had married 
Eurydice princess of Macedon. But Polysperchon, 
instead of adhering to the policy of Antipater, en- 
tered into a league with Olympias, the former queen 
of Macedon, and, by placing Eurydice and Philip 
in her power, was the cause of their being cruelly 
put to death by that barbarous woman. This crime 
did not, however,. remain unpunished. Caissander, 
thie son of Antipater, had long testified his indigna- 
tion at the measures adopted by Polysperchon, and 
his dissatisfaction of his administration. Having 
raised a coh^derable .force, he possessed himsielf of 
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Athens^ and sevaradl bliier imiMxrtaiit towni^ bj whidi, 
he aoquired sdfficietit atiieogth to lAvade Macedoo. 
Witik this H^iew, he embarked his troops in £uboea» 
m ofAex to av^okL ThermopylsQ^ BBbid, UnKliiig them 
on the coast of Thessaljr^ niafched kite. Maoedpnia. 
On his a^roaeh^ Ol jiaftpias rtattred witi^n the walls 
of Pjpdn^ which was ^eaeiktly besieged^ aiid cool* 
|idled to surrender, in coosequeiice of th^ total 
fiultnre of supplies*. The queen falUog into the 
hands of tine victor^ was immediately thrown into 
prison, and shortly aftdP put to death by his mrder. 
^Diod. Sku XIX. 699.) Cassander then proceeded 
to depose the son of Alexander by Boxana ; and, on 
the ptea of haying married ThessakmiGa, daughter* of 
the late king FhiUp, assumed the title of king. He 
was now, however, menaced \iy^ Antigonua, another 
of Alexander's genaralsb who bad cdready conqimred 
the greatar part of Asia; and it was with difficulty 
he defended bis newly-acquired dominions against 
the formidable attadc of his son Demetrius Poliox^ 
cetes, who, following the stepis^ o£ his fisther, had 
made himself master dP the Peloponnese, Athens^ 
BcBQtia, and part of Thessaly. The coalition formed 
by Lys|machus» Ptolemy, and Seleucus, which was 
now ^ctmed by Cassander, compelled Demetrius to 
ei9ac|iate Greece^ and hasten to the succour of bis 
&ti^r. Antigonus^ th«& reinf(»rced, encountered his 
adveraaries in the plains of Issi^ where a bloody 
engi^ement took |Aaee,^ in whidi he was defeated 
and dain. This victory effectually secured to Cas* 
sander the possession of Mac^doa, which he maifif* 
taiaed during the three remainii^ years of has ]s& 
(Diod. Sic. Excerpt. XX^ Pint. Vit Demetr.) At 
his deaith, his three sons, Philips Aatifrnter^ awl 
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tiieir ireigEtt were of vary short 4ur9tion. PbUip 
was carried off by sickness ; Al^&ander was put to 
death by Demetrius R>Horcet^ q» hii^ invasdon of 
Maoedcm ; and Antipater, having be^ compeUed to 
fly for r^ge to the oourt of Lyomafihiis^ was «r-» 
rested^ and besefy imirdei^d in pmon by that prine^^ 
from the dread of being himself involred in a was 
with Demdsrkffi^ The line of Cassandisr being tbns 
extinct, the crown of Macedon became an object of 
oontendon to the neighbouring soveres^s ; thus Ly* 
simachus and Fjniuis, kings of Tlu'ace and Epirus, 
with Demetrius, who still retained Athens and Th^<» 
sdy, in turn di^essessed each other of this disputed 
throne. Demetrius, however, finally overcame the 
ottier competitors ; and at his death was end)led to 
transmit the kingdom to his son Antigonus. (Plut. 
Vit. Demetr.) This prince was not long after de- 
throned by Ptolemy Ceraum^ who usurped the 
title of king; but, on the invasion of Greece by the 
Gflulss he was killed in battle, and his army totally 
x^ted, (Justin. XXIV. 5. Paiisan. Phbc. 19.) This 
event was IbUowed by an interregnum, whidi con^* 
tinned until Antigonus, sumamed Gkmatas, son of 
Demetrius, asserted his pretensions to the crown^ of 
which he at length regained possession. He oIk 
tained a great victory over the Oauls, (Justin. XXV. 
2.) but his dominions being attacked by Pyrrhus, 
his army was dispersed, and he was compdOed to 
seek safety in flight. (Hut. Vit. Pyrrh. Justin. XXV. 
3.) On the death of Pyrrhus, who lost his li£e in 
an attack by night upon the cky of Argos, Antigo^ 
mis reomrered his tibirone, which he enjoyed in peace 
fiar several years^ and was sueoeeded by his son Den 
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metritis, of whom history has recorded little worthy 
of notice. We collect from Polybius, that he was 
engaged in frequent wars with the i&tolians and 
Achaeans, iagainst the latter of whom he endea- 
voured to make head by establishing tyrannies 
throughout the different cities of Peloponnesus. (Po- 
lyb. II. 44.) He reigned for the space often years ; 
and at his death left his infant son Philip, under 
the care of his brother Antigoiius, sumamed Dosbh ; 
who, from being guardian of his nephew, became in 
fact the reigning sovereign. (Polyb. II. 45. Plut. Vit. 
Arat. Justin. XXVIII. S.) At this juncture, the po- 
litical state of Greece was such as to require the 
prompt and vigorous interference of Macedonia. The 
Achaean league, formed on wise and equitable prin- 
ciples, had made great and rapid progress in Pelo- 
ponnesus under the able administration of Aratus; 
but its existence was now threatened by the com- 
bined efforts of the ^tolians and Cleomenes king of 
Sparta. The latter, who hiad succeieded in over- 
throwing the constitution of his own country, and 
establishing in its stead unlimited authority, pro- 
ceeded to direct all the energies of his ambitious 
and daring mind to the subversion of the Achaean 
confederacy ; and, after obtainiiig several advantages 
in the field against Aratus, had taken possession of 
Megalopolis, and was advancing still further into 
the territory of the league, when Antigonus Doson 
appeared in the Peloponnesus at the head of a Ma- 
cedonian army. He had been summoned as the pro- 
tector and arbiter of the liberties of Greece by Ara- 
tus, and hastened to obey the caU on the soundest and 
wisest principles of policy. At his approach, Cleo- 
menes retreated to the borders of Laconia, taking 
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up a strong position hear Senasia5 in order to defend 
the passes which led to his capital. Thither he was 
quickly followed by Antigonus, who drove him with 
great slaughter from the heights which he occupied. 
This victory opened the gates of Sparta to the Ma- 
cedonian prince, and at once terminated the war, 
Qeomenes having fled to Egypt. After this glo- 
rious achievement, Antigonus returned to defend his 
dominions against a threatened inroad of the Illy- 
rians. He succeeded in putting these barbarians 
completely to the rout ; but his exertions during the 
battle caused the bursting of a blood-vessel, which 
terminated his existence, (Polyb. II. 70.) having ac- 
quired a brilliant and unsullied reputation, from the 
ability, prudence, and integrity with which he had 
conducted the affairs of Macedon. (Polyb. II. 47* and 
IV. 87.) His nephew Philip now assumed the reits 
of government, who, though young and ii^experi- 
enced, was neither deficient in energy or talents. 
Adopting the policy of his wise and able predecessor 
in protecting the Achaeans against the ambitious de- 
signs of the ^tolians, who were now become one of 
the most powerful states of Greece, he engaged in 
what Polybius has termed the Social war, during 
which he obtained several important successes, and 
effectually repressed the daring spirit of that people. 
(Polyb. IV. and V.) 

The great contest which was how waging in Italy 
between Hannibal and the Romans naturally at- 
tracted the attention of the king of Macedon ; and 
it appears from Polybius and Livy, that he actually 
entered into an alliance with the Carthaginian ge- 
neral. By securing, however, the cooperation of thci 
i£tolians, the Romans were enabled to keep in check 
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the forces of Philip ; and^ on the termination of the 
struggle with Carthage^ sought to aireng^ the injury 
that prince had meditated by invading his heredi- 
tary dominions* Philip for two campaighs resisted 
the attaeks of tiie Romans and their allies, the M*x>- 
lians, Eumenes hting of Pergamus, and the Rho^ 
dians ; finally, however, he sustained a signal defeat 
at Cjoioscephalae, in the plains of Thessaly, and was 
compdUed to sue for peaoe on such condkions as the 
victors chose to impose. These were, that Deme- 
trius his younger son should be sent as a hosti^ to 
Rome, and that he should not engage in any war 
without their consent. They furth» imposed a fine 
of a thousand talents, and demanded the surrender of 
aU his galleys. (Liv. XXXIIL 30.> In the war whiclB 
the Romans afterwards carried on with AntiocfaQS 
king of Sjrria^ Philip actively cooperated with the 
former; but, jealous of his talents, and aware also 
of fais ambitious spirit, the Romans seized eveiy 
opportunity of counteracting his eflforts to restore 
the empire of Maoedon to its former power and iia* 
portance. Philip bdield this conduct, with Jll dk^ 
guised vexation and disgust ; and it is probaUe that 
this mutual ill-will would have led to an open rapi^ 
tare, if the death of Pfaifip had not intervened. This 
event is said to have been hastened by the domestic 
troubles which concurred to embitter tJie latter years 
of his life. Dissensions had long, sofasisted between 
his two sons Perseus and Demetrius; and by the 
atts of the former^ who was the eldest,, but iUegid- 
mate, a violent prejudice had been raobed in the 
mind of PfaiKp: against the latter^ who had resided 
at Rome lor some yeax» as a Imrtage^ even aftet 
peiace was concluded with tlmt peiwen The unflir- 
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tunate Demetrius feU a victim to his brother's trea* 
diery and his ^her^s cpedality and rojastice. (Liv^ 
XL. 24.) But Philip^ having discovered, not long 
after, the fatal error into which he had been be- 
trayed^ was so stung with remorse, that anguish of 
mind soon brought him to tlie grave. (Liv« XL. 54.) 
On his death, Perfieus ascended the throne, and 
aideavonred hj a prudent and dfligent admimfitrap 
tion to strengthen his power, and retrieve the losses 
which his kimgdom had sustained during the former 
reign. But the Romans, who viewed wilii suspicion 
these indications of rising ojqoosition, sought an early 
opportunity of crushing their foe before his plans 
could be brought to maturity. Pretexts were not 
long wanting for such a purpose, and war was de- 
clared, nothwithstanding every o£fer of concession 
on t&s part of Perseus* After a campaign of no 
decisive remit in Thessaly, the war was transferred 
to the {dains of Pieria in Macedonia, where Perseus 
encamped in a strong position on the banks of the 
river Enipeus. But the con»d Paulus uHmilius having 
despatched a chosen body of troops across the moun- 
tains, to attack him in the rear, he was compelled to 
retire to Pydna, where a battle took place, which 
terminated in his entire defeat, and the final over* 
throw of the Macedonian empire^ after a duration 
of five hundred and thirty years. (Liv. XLIV. 48. 
I%it. Vit. P. ifimil.) Perseus iied to Samothrace, 
but was afterwards seised and carried to Rome, 
where he served to graeetiie victor's triumph. (Ftat. 
Vit. P- JBmil.) 

On the conqi»st of Macedonia, the fidlowiog de- 
cree, was issued by the Roman senate and people 
rei^ecling tiial country. It was ordered, that the 
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Macedonians should be considered as free, living 
under their own laws, and electing their own ma- 
gistrates ; and that they should pay to the Romans 
one half only of the annual contributions heretofore 
levied by their kings. It was also enacted, that from 
henceforth Macedonia should be divided into four 
distinct regions. The first of these was to comprise 
all the country between the rivers Strymon and 
' Nessus, and whatever Perseus held on the left bank 
of the latter, with the exception of Maos, Maronea, 
and Abdera. On the right bank of the Strymon the 
districts of Bisaltia and Heraclea Sintica were in- 
cluded in this division. The second was formed of 
the country situated between the Strymon and the 
Axius, with the addition of ancient Paeonia. The 
third extended from the latter river to the Peneus. 
The fourth region reached from mount Bermius to 
the confines of Illyria and Epirus. It was decided, 
that Amphipolis should be the capital of the first 
division, Thessalonica of the second, Pella of the 
third, and Pelagonia of the fourth. (Liv. XLIV. 29* 
Plut. Vit. P. iEmil. Dexipp. Frag. ap. Constant. 
Porphjrr. Diod. Sic. Prag.) 

As the arrangement thus made by the Romans 
refers rather to Macedonia considered as a province 
of their empire, it will suffice that I have here no- 
ticed the fact ; and I shall therefore now proceed to 
describe that kingdom according to the limits as- 
signed to it at a much earlier period, namely, the 
reign of Philip son of Amjntas. Under the name 
then of Macedonia we shall comprehend all the 
country situated between those two great chains of 
mountains spoken of in the section of Illjrria under 
the names of Scardus and Bernus^ and the Strymoni 
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to the west and east ; leaving the territory: acquired 
by Philip, on the left bank of that river, to he dis*- 
cussed in the next section, since it belongs more 
properly to Thrace. On the south, we shall.take as 
our boundary the Cambuniian mountains, which di- 
vide Macedonia from Thessaly, and run from west 
to east nearly parallel with the Peneus ; while that 
to the north will be a line drawn from the Scardus 
above the sources of the river Erigon'us, and ^sepa- 
rating the countiy of the Dardani, called Dardania 
by the Bonians, from Pasonia, which we include 
under Macedonia ; Faaohia itself extending along 
the great ridge of Orbelus, Scomius, and Rhodope, 
to the Strymon. Within these limits we shall have 
the following subdivisions: Lyncestis, or Lyncus; 
Stymphalia; Orestis; Elimea, or Elimiotis; £or<- 
daaa; Pieria; Bottiaea; Emathia; Mygdonia; Chal- 
ddice ; Bisaltia ; together with Paaonia and its subr 
divisions. 

LYNCUS. 

Lyncus, so called by Thucydides (IV. 83.) and 
Livy, (XXXVL 25. and XXXII. 9.) was situated 
east of the Dassaretii of lUyria, from whose terri- 
tory it was parted by the chain of mount Banas, 
or Bora ; wJiile on the nmth . it adjoined Pelagonia 
and Deuriopus, districts of Pseonia. It was watered 
fay the Erigonus and its -tributary streams, and was 
travelled by the great Egnatian way. (Polyb* ap. 
Strabi VIL p. 322.) 

> TheLyncesto were at first an independent people, 
governed, by their own princes, who were said to be 
d^9cti»led froin the illustrious family of the Bac- 
cbiaAd^ at Gorinth- Arrbibaeus, one of these, occu- 
pied the throne when Brajsidas undertook his expe- 
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dition into Thrace. At the solidtation of Perdiccas, 
who was anxious to add the territory of Arrhibasus 
to his dominions, Brasidas, in conjunction with a 
Macedonian force^ invaded Lyncus, but was soon 
compelled to retire by the arrival of a large body of 
Illyrians, who joined the troops of the Lyncestian 
prince, and had some difficulty in securing his re- 
treat. (Thuc. IV. 124.) Strabo informs us, that 
Irrha, the daughter of Arrhabssus, (as he writes 
the name,) was mother of Eurydice, who married 
Amyntas, the father of Philip. By this marriage it 
is probable that the principality of Lyncus became 
annexed to the crown of Macedon. (Strab. VII. 
p. SS6.) 

Our knowledge of the ancient geography of tiiis 
part of Macedonia would be very limited, were it 
not for the information we derive from Livy's his- 
tory of the first campaign of the Romans in Mace- 
donia, which commenced apparently with the inva^ 
sion of Ljmcestis. On entering that territory from 
the country of the Dassaretii, the consul Sulpicius 
^eTOffl. encamped on the river Bevus, doubtless a small 
stream flowing into the Erigonus: near it must 
Beve. have stood the town of Beve, named, as well as tbe 
river, by Steph. Byz. (v. Bewfj. liv. XXXI. »4.) 

Philip and the Macedoman army were stationed 
on a hill not more than two hundred yards diMant 
AthacuB. from the enemy^ near Athacus, which was probabty 
a town so called. (Liv. loc. cit.) After some ^±r- 
Octoio- mi^hing, the Roman general advanced to Octolo- 
^ ^ phus. (XXXI. 36.) Mention is also mad^ of a place 
piuina. named Pluina in the MSS. ; but Sigonius has altered 
the reading to Pellina, I know not on what author- 
ity, as there does not appear to be any town of 
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tJial name in Macedonia. Not &r from thence was 
the river Osphagus, which we may suppose joined Osphagai 
the Erigonusv (Liv. XXXI. 39.) Thucydides, in his^" 
narrative of the expedition of Brasidas, does not no« 
tice any towns, but merely villages belonging to the 
Lyncestae. At a later period we hear, however, of 
one city o£ some importance in then* territory ; I 
mean Heraclea, surnamed Lyncestis by Ptolemy, Hemdea 
(p. 88.) and which we know stood on the Egnatian ^**'^** 
way, both from Polybius, as cited by Strabo, (VII. 
p. 3S2.) and also from the Itineraries. Mention is 
likewise made, as it would seem, of this town in 
Csesar, who places it correctly at the foot of the 
Candavian mountains, on the confines of lUjrria and 
Macedonia; but his transcribers have interpolated 
the passage, and confounded the Heraclea here 
spoken of with the Heraclea Sintica of Thracian 
Macedonia. (B. Civ. III. 79.) 

Caesar informs us, that his lieutenant Cn. Domi- 
tius, stationed here with a corps of troops, narrowly 
escaped being intercepted by Pompey, then retiring 
fitHn Epidamnus soon after Caesar's retreat, and on 
his march towaixls Thessaly by the Candavian or 
Egnatian way. In Hierocles we find the name of 
this town written ^Ufouckeia Aakkov or Aookgv ; where, 
I think, we ought to read Avy/cov. Wesseling ob- 
serves on the passage, that in the council of Con- 
stantinople we hear of a bishop of Heraclea in Pe- 
lagonia^, which is no doubt the city in question, 
as Lyncestis seems to have been annexed to that 
portion of Paeonia named Pelagonia in the Roman 
division. (lav. XLV. 29.) But I do not think that 
we ought, with the writer of a geographical frag- 
^ Not. ad Hier. Synecd. p. 638. 
o 2 
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ment, pubUahed in the Oeogr* Min.^ to confotmd 
Heraclea with the city of Pelagonia, which is dbk 
tinctly named by Hierocles^ (p. 641.) and Malchus^ 
a Byzantine historian; (Excerpt, de Legat. p. 81.) 
the Itineraries also always call this town Heraclea. 
The editor of the French Strabo says its ruins still 
retain the name oi EreJdi^. Stephanus speaks of 
a town called Lyncus ; which is probably the san^ 
as Heraclea, unless he has mistaken the name of the 
district for that of a town. (v. Avy/co^J) 
AquaLyn- Mor^ than ouc writcr of antiquity has noticed 
some remarkable acidulous springs in the district of 
Lyncestis, which were said to inebriate those who 
drank the water in sufficient quantity : 
Huic fluit effeotu dispar Lyncestius amnis, 
Quern quicunque parum moderato gutture traxit; 
Haud aliter turbat, quam si mera vina bibisset. 

Metam. XV. 329. 
Tlieopompus, who is also quoted by Athenseui^^ placed 
these acidulated waters near the Erigonus. (Theo- 
pomp. ap. Plio. XXXI. 13. Aristot. Meteor. II. 
3. Vitruv. VIII. 8. Senec. III. 20. Sotion. Para- 
dox. Flum. p. 125. TertuU. de Anini, C. 50.) We 
are indebted to an early traveller for ascertaining 
the exaict situation of this celebrated source, J)t. 
Brown, in his journey through Macedpnia, says, 
" that, after leavidg Monastir^ and passing through 
" FUorina, he came to ^ceisso Verheni, where 
<^ there are addulae, of good esteem, the springs 
" large and plentiful"." 

^ Huds. Geogr. Min. t. IV. nia, Thessaly, &c. by Edward 

p. 42. Brbwn, M. D. Physician in Or- 

"^ Tom. III. p. 102. dinary to his Majesty. Lond. 

» A brief account of some 4to. 1 673. p. 45. 
Travels in Hungaria, Maoedo- 
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ORESTIS. 

The Orestee were situated apparently to the south- 
east of the Lyncestae, and, like them^ originally in- 
dependent of the Macedonian kings^ though after- 
wards annexed to their dominions. From their vi- 
cinity to Epirus, we find them frequently connected 
with that portion of northern Greece ; indeed Steph. 
Byz. terms them a Molossian tribe, {v. 'Opearai.) 
Thucydides acquaints us, that the Orestae, who were 
governed by a prince named Antiochus, furnished a 
supply of a thousand men in support of the expedi- 
tion undertaken by Cnemus and the Ambraciots 
against Acarnania. (II. 80.) 

At a later period the Orestae became subject to 
the last Philip of Macedon; but, having revolted 
under the protection of a Roman force, they were 
declared free on the conclusion of peace between 
Philip and the Romans. (Liv. XXXIII. 34. and 
XLII. 38.) 

The country of the Orestae was apparently of 
small extent, and contained but few towns. Among 
these Orestia is named by Stephanus, who states it Orestuu 
to have been the birthplace of Ptolemy the son of 
Iiagus. (v. 'Op^aria.) Its foundation was ascribed 
by tradition to Orestes. This is probably the same 
city, called by Strabo Argos Oresticum, built, as hcArgos 
affirms, by Orestes. (VII. p. 326. Cf. Theag. Maced.^"*^^" 
ap. Steph. Byz. v. 'Opecrra/ et v. '^Apyo$.) Hiergcles 
also recognizes an Argos in Macedonia, (p. 641.) 

Livy gives a description of Celetrum, which isceietrum. 
perhaps the only town of Orestis, the situation of 
which can be identified with certainty. In his nar* 
rative of the first Roman campaign in Macedonia, 
he says the army made an incursion into Orestis, 

o3 
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and attacked the town of Celetrum, situated in a 
peninsula. A lake surrounded the walls, to which 
there was but one approach from the main land by a 
narrow path. Notwithstanding the strength of its 
position, it surrendered to the consul without resist- 
ance. (Liv. XXXI. 40.) These particulars agree 
perfectly with the information communicated by 
modem travellers respecting the lake of Castoria, 
in which there is a peninsula answering exactly to 
the historian's account. We may also collect from 
this passage, that the country of the Orestae corre- 
sponds in many points with the territory of CaS" 
torittj a town of some extent, situated near the lake 
of Celetrum, to which it now gives its name^. Ce» 
letrum is perhaps the Kikouviiiov of Hierocles?. 
Livy seems to assign to this district a spot called 

^settniis ^Slgestaeus Campus, as Sigonius reads, referring to 
the Mg^tm, a Thesprotian people, noticed by Stepb. 
Byz. (v. Aly€<rra7oi ;) but the MSS. have Argestaeus 
Campus, which may be understood of Argos Ores- 
ticum. (Liv. XXVII. 82.) 

^°*P^^ South of Orestis was Stymphalis, apnexed to Ma- 
cedonia upon the conquest of that kingdom by the 
Romans, together with Atintania and Elimiotis. 
(Liv. XLV. 80.) I have already alluded to this 
country in my observations upon the Stymphaei, or 
Tymphaei, of Epirus. I there stated that I could 
not agree with Palmerius in thinking that the Stym- 
phalis of Livy and other writers was to be con- 
founded with the Stympha^n district, because we 
should then be obliged to correct, not only Livy, but 

° Castoria is spoken of by p Wesseling. ad Hierocl. p. 
Cantacuzenus, 1. 1, p. r7 1 . See 641. 
also Pouqueville, t. III. p. 5. 
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Diodorus, who relates on one occasion^ that Cassan- 
der encamped in the neighbourhood of Stymphalia, 
(XX.) and also Callimachus, who> speaking of the 
oxen of that territory^ says, 

...... xa) el Srv/x^aX/Sc; tin 

Te/xvfiv fiSXxa fiadtiav'^ Hymn, in Dian. 179. 

and lastly, Ptolemy, who distinctly lays down such 
a district under the head of Stymphalia, (p. 84.) 
where he places a town named Gyrtona ; mentioned, Oyrtona. 
it is true, by no other author ; but that is not a suf- 
ficient reason for imputing to the geographer the 
gross error of meaning the Thessalian Gyrton <i. Be- 
sides the Stymphalia of Arcadia, which was much 
better known, we are told by Stephanus that the 
^tolian Chalcis once bore this appellation ; indeed it 
seems not unlikely that the word crrvjDi^ or tvjdi^, in 
Archaic Greek, might denote a mountain or rock ; 
the occurrence of those syllables being very rare, I 
believe, in the language, and indeed only to be found 
in such proper names as Stymphalus, Stymphaei or 
Tymphaei, Tymphrestus. 

Stymphalia of Macedon must be placed on the 
borders of Illyria and Epirus, that is, adjoining the 
ancient Atintanes, who were also annexed to Mace- 
donia by the Romans, with the Chaonians and the 
Tymphaei of Molossis. This will answer in modem 
geography to the district of Konitza, a flourishing 
town north of the Zagora mountains, and at no 



^ There were several towns cities in the neighbouring dis* 

of that name in Greece, and it trict ofElimiotis; theStympha- 

18 probable they were all Pelas- lian Gyrtone was probably theirs 

gic. There is evidence of the also. 
Pelasgi Tyrrheni having founded 

o 4 
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gl^at distance frbm the source of the Aous» where 
Gyrtone may periiaps have formerly stood. 

ELIMEA. 

To the east of Stymphalia was the country of 
Elimea or Elimiotis^ which was at one time inde- 
pendait^ but was afterwards conquered by the kings 
of Macedon, and finally included by the Romans in^ 
the* fourth division of that province. (Thuc. II. 99*. 
Liv. XLV. 30.) 

From Xenophon we learn that Derdas was prince 
of Elimea at the time that war was carried on by the 
Lacedaemonians against Olynthus. (Hell. V. 2, 28.) 
This must be the son of Derdas whose name pccui^. 
so frequently in Thucydides. (I. 56. &c.) Though 
a mountainous and barren tract, Elimea must have 
been a very important acquisition to the kings of 
Macedon, from its situation with regard to Epirus 
and Thessaly, there being several passages leading 
directly into those provinces from Elimea; but of 
these we shall speak more at large under the head 
of Thessaly. The mountains which separated that 
country from Elimea were the Cambunii montes of 
Livy, (XLIL 53.) which cross nearly at right angles 
the chain of Pindus to the west, and that of Olym- 
pus to the east. The Canalovii montes of Ptdemy 
are probably a continuation of Pindus to the north, 
forming the boundary of Elimea to the west. The 
geographer places them at the source of the Haliac- 
mon, (p. 82.) which, we know from Livy, flowed 
through that district. (XLIL 53.) Mention of Ely- 
mea also occurs in Strabo, VII. p. 326. Arrian. de 
Exped* Alex. I. 7. who writes it Elymiotis. Plu- 
tarch. Vit. Paul. ^mil. Ptolemy has assigned to 
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the Elimiotaa a maritime situation on the coast of 
lUyria, which cannot be correct, (p. 81.) but. else- 
where he places them in the interior of Macedonia, 
(p. 83.) and writes the name Elymiotae. 

According to Stephanus, there was a town named 
Elimea or Elimeum, which tradition reported to^iii^ea 

urbs* 

have been founded by Elvmas, a Tyrrhenian chief. 
(v. ^EXifAeia.) Ptolemy calls it Elyma. Liry probably 
alludes to this city in his account of the expedition 
undertaken by Perseus against Stratus, when that 
prince assembled his forces, and reviewed them at 
Elymea. (XLIII. 21.) This capital of Elimiotis 
stood perhaps on the Haliacmon, not far from 
Greuno. 

JEaaxef another Macedonian town of Tyrrhenian ^canc. 
origin, founded, as it was said, by jEanus the son of 
Elymas, king of that nation, (Steph. Byz. v. A/ai^,) 
we suppose to have been situated in the vicinity of 
Elymea; some trace of the name seems to be pre- 
served in that of Vanitches, which is a little to the 
east of Greuno. 

The district named Eratyra by Strabo, and which Emyra 
he associates with EUmea, (VII. p. 826.) is entirely '^^^ 
unknown. It is possible the word may be corrupt, 
though the MSS. do not diffbr in their reading ; the 
editor of the Oxford Strabo is of opinion that Tyrissd 
is meant ; but that is very unlikely, as Tyrissa was a 
town of northern Macedonia. 

EORDiEA. 

Contiguous to the Elimiotae, as we collect more 

especially from Livy, were the Ek>rdi or Eordaei, the 

name of whose country was Eordaea. Thucydides 

reports, that this people were dispossessed by the 
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Macedonians of their original settlements, which, 
however, still continued to bear the name of Eordia; 
and he further states, that a small remnant of this 
ancient race had established itself near Physca, whidi 
was apparently a town of Mygdonia. (II. 99- Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Eopiahi.) There is in Stephanus a 
curious quotation from Suidas, a writer on Thessaly, 
relative to this people, which would be very import^ 
ant in proving that the population of Greece was 
principally derived from the north, could we rely on 
the authority of this ancient historian, who there as* 
serts, that the Centauri and Leleges were formerly 
caUed Eordi. (v. "Ai^vpo^. Cf. Strabo VII. p. 829.) 

Herodotus states that the Eordi furnished troops 
for the army of Xerxes, of which a division probably 
passed through their country on its way to Thessaly. 
(Herod, VII. 186.) 

It is chiefly from Livy, as I have before observed, 
that we are enabled to determine thie position of the 
Eordi on the map of Macedonia. The first campaign 
of the Romans against Philip commenced, as we 
have seen, in the territory of the Lyncestae; from 
thence the scene of war was, according to the histo- 
rian, afterwards transferred to the territory of Eor- 
daea ; the Romans having forced the defiles which 
led from the valley of the Erigonus or Lyncestis into 
that part of the Macedonian dominions. (Liv. XXXI. 
39. Cf. Polyb. XVIII. 6.) The reader of Thucy- 
dides, who has followed his account of the expedi- 
tion of Brasidas in conjunction with Perdiccas 
against, the Ljmcestse, and that of his skilful and 
bold retreat, when pressed by th6 lUjoians and de- 
serted by his allies, (IV. 128.) will be interested in 
the mention of this defile ; he will recognise, in the 
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narrow pass which connected Macedonia with the 
territory of Arrhibaeus, the post which, according to 
Livj, was occupied by Philip and his troops, and 
which they in vain endeavoured to defend against 
the Roman legions. The Egnatian way must also 
have taken this direction, as we know from Strabo 
that it traversed part of Eordaea before it reached 
Edessa and Pella. I believe Cellae is the only sta^CeUao. 
tion on this great road which occurs in Eordsea ; it is 
marked by the Jerusalem Itinerary and that of An- 
toninus twenty-eight miles from Edessa, the position 
of which is well known. We may therefore, by re- 
ferring to the best modem map of this country, safely 
place Cellae not far from the Khan of Kirpini, situ- 
ated in the defile of which we have been speaking, 
and which is very accurately marked in the map al- 
luded to. Cellae is mentioned by Hierocles as a 
town of Macedonia Consularis. (p. 6S8.) At a short 
distance from thence was Arnissa, the first town of Amissar 
Macedonia which presented itself on quitting the 
Lyncestian territory, according to Thucydides in his 
account of the retreat of Brasidas. No other writer 
alludes to it^ unless in Hierocles we ought to change 
Larissa into Arnissa. (p. 6S8.) 

Hierocles leads us to suppose there was a town . 
called Eordaea, but Wesseling thinks, with probabi* 
lity, that the passage refers to the district only. (p. 
6S8. Cf. PUn. IV. 10.) 

Lycophron enables us to add another town to 
thosie already named in Eordaea, where he says, (v. 
1842.) 

Xwpaif r* 'EopBeov xa) TuKeiSpaiov viSov. Oaladm. 

Stephanus, who quotes the line under the word 
raXaSp<aci, cites another verse from the same poet. 
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SafMci TaXaipng rhf orpangXanjv ^uxov• v. 1444. 

where the MSS. more commonly read Xapa^fyi^g. 

Stephanus, however, would place it in Pieria, and 

Oaiadnu spcaks of moiint Graladrus, which rose probably in 

™^ * its vicinity. Berkelius, who was but an indifferent 

geographer, has confounded this town with Chalastra 

near the source of the Axius. The ruins of Galadra 

are perhaps those which are pointed out near Coff- 

UanUj not far from the Inu^e Mauro, or Haliac- 

mon. 

Livy, in describing, a march of Perseus, king of 
Begorrites Maccdou, takcs uoticc of a lake, which he calls Be- 
gorrites, in this part of Macedonia, (XLII. 53.) and 
modem maps, agreeably with his account, lay down 
a small lake named Kitrini in the vicinity of Cog^ 
liana. 

PIERIA. 

To the east and south-east of Eordaea and Elimea 
was Heria, one of the most interesting parts of Ma- 
cedonia; both in consideration of the traditions to 
which it has given birth, as being the first seat of the 
muses, and the birthplace of Orpheus ; and also of 
the important events which occurred there at a later 
period, involving the destiny of the Macedonian em- 
pire, and many otlier parts of Greece. 

The name of Pieria, which was known to Homer, 

UnqlriV S* cTi/Sflfo-a %a\ 'H|;tai/i}v lf>aretyi^y, II. H. 2S6. 

was derived apparently from the Pieres, a Thracian 
people, who were subsequently expelled by the Te- 
menidae, the conquerors of Macedonia, and driven 
north beyond the Strymon and mount Pangaeus, 
where they formed a new settlement. (Thuc. II. 99. 
Herod. VII. 113.) The boundaries which historians 
and geographers have assigned to this province vary ; 
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for Strabo, or rather hiis epitomizer, includes it be- 
tween the Haliacmon and Axius. ( VII. p. 330.) 
lAvj also seems to place it north of Dium, (XLIV. 
9.) while most authors ascribe that town to Pieria^ 
Ptolemy gives the name of Pieria to all the country 
between the mouth of the Peneus and that of the 
Lydias ; (p. 82.) and, in fact, if it was not to be so de- 
fined, we should not know under what division to 
class this extent of coast, which certainly appertains 
to Macedonia. Herodotus and Thucydides have 
not determined the limits of Pieria; but the former 
rather leads us to suppose he extended it to the Pe- 
neus. (VII. 131.) Upon the whole, therefore, it will . 
be safer to adhere to the arrangement of Ptolemy. 
The natural boundary of Pieria towards Perrha^hia^ 
the contiguous district of Thessaly to the west, was 
the great chain of Olympus, which, beginning froni 
the Peneus, closely follows the coast of Pieria till 
beyond Dium, where it strikes off in a north-west- 
em direction towards the interior of Macedonia. 

Of the vast and celebrated chain of Olympus, and 
the different passes by which it was traversed from 
Macedonia and Thessaly, I shall not now speak at 
length, as this subject belongs . more properly to 
Thessaly. 

Banning then from the mouth of the. Peneus, 
the first Macedonian town is Phila, situated ap» Phiia. 
parently near the sea, at no.great distance from 
Tempe. It was occupied by the Romans when 
their army had penetrated into .Pieria by the passes 
of Olympus from Thessaly; (Liv. XLII. 67. and 
XLIV. 2. and 8.) and was built, as Stephanus in- 
forms us, by Demetrius son of Antigonus Gonatas, 
and father of Philip, who named it after his mother 
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Phila^ (v. ^tXa.) The ruins of this fortress are 
probably those which Dr. Clarke observed near i%z- 
tamona, which he r^;arded as the remains of Hera* 
cleum \ 

^^ Heradeum, or Heraclea, was five miles beyond 

Phila, and half way between Dium and Tempo, (Liv. 
XLIV. 8.) consequently the situation of Platamona^ 
which is much nearer the Peneus^ cannot apply to 
it; neither is it half way between Dium and that 
river, its distance firmn the latter town being not 
less than twenty miles ; the Itinerary Table indeed 
allows twenty-four. Heradeum probably stood on the 
site of lAtoehari, midway between the mouth of the 
Peneus and Standia,which occupies the site of Dium, 
and five miles fi*om Platanuma or Phila. Livy informs 
us it was built on a rock which overhung a river. Scy- 
lax describes Heracleum as the first town of Mace- 
donia after crossing the Peneus; but we must remem- 
ber that at this period Phila did not exist. (ScyLPeripl. 
p. 26.) Heradeum was taken in a remarkable manner 
by the Romans in the war with Perseus, as related by 
Livy. Having assailed the walls under cover of the 
manoeuvre called testudo, they succeeded so well 
with the lower fortifications, that they were induced 
to employ the same means against the loftier and 
more difficult works ; raising therefore the testudo to 
an elevation which overtopped the walls, the Romans 
drove the garrison from the ramparts, and captured 

ApUasa. the town. (XLIV. 9. Polyb. XXVIII. 11. et seq.) 
Pliny mentions the Apilas ais fidling into the sea on 

^ Sestini describes a rare coin termedia. Monet. Vet. p. 38. 
from the king of Bavaria's col- » Clarke's Travels, p. II. p. 

lection, Autonoini *I vel *IAA. 3Q2. Holland, t. II. p. 24. 
Victoria gradiens *^ Clava in- 
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this coast ; it is probably the same river at the mooth 
of which Heradea was situated, now called the river 
c£ Uthochari. Beyond was the Enipeus/a name 
common also to a well-known river in Thessaly, as 
well as another in Elis. The Pierian Enipeus rises EnipeoBfL 
in mount Olympus, and, though nearly dry in sum- 
mer, becomes a considerable torrent in winter from 
the heavy rains. Its ru^ed and steep banks, which 
in some places attained a height of 300 feet, served 
for a long time as a defence to the Macedonian army 
under Perseus, when encamped on its left bank, until 
Paulus ^milius, by sending a considerable detach- 
ment round the Perrhaebian mountains, threatened 
the rear of the enemy, and forced him to abandon 
his advantageous position. (Liv. XLIV. 8» and 35. 
Plut. Vit. P. ^mil.) The modem name of this 
stream, according to Dr. Clarke, is Malathria K 

Five miles befrond stood Dium, one of the prind-Dinm. 
pal cities of Macedonia, and not unfrequently the re- 
sidence of its monarchs. The earliest writers who 
allude to this dty are Scylax (Peripl. p. 26.) and 
Thucydides. (IV. 78.) The latter says it was the 
first Macedonian town which Brasidas entered on Ii^ 
march from Thessaly. Livy describes it as placed at 
the foot of mount Olympus, which leaves but the 
space of one mile from the sea; andhalf of this is oc- 
cupied by marshes formed by the mouth of the rivet . 
Baphyrus. The town, though not extensive, was 
abundantly adorned with public buildings, among 
which was a celebrated temple of Jupiter, and nu- 
merous statues. (XLIV. 6. and 7.) These decora- 
tions probably took place in the reign of Archelaus, 

* P. II. p. 315. 
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who institiited public games here in honour of Ju- 
piter Olympius. (Diod. Sic. XVII. 570. Steph. Byz. 
T. Aiov.) This town suffered considerably during 
the Social war from an incursion of the MtoUans 
under their praetor Scopas, who levelled, to the 
ground the walk, houses, and gymnasium, destroy- 
ing the porches around the temple, with the offerings, 
and every article used in the festivals, as well as all 
the royal statues. (Polyb. IV. 62.) It is evident, 
however, from Livy's account^ that this damage had 
been repaired when the Romans occupied the town 
in the reign of Perseus. It was here that Philip as- 
sembled his army provious to the battle of Cynosce* 
phalse. (Liv. XXXIII. 3.) Dium, at a later period, 
became a Roman colony ; (Ptol. p. 8fl.) Pliny terms 
it Cblonia Diensis. (IV. 10.) Some .similarity in 
the name of this once flourishing city is apparent 
in that of a spcrt; called Standia^ which answers to 
Livy's description"*. Dr. Clarke however wais not 
disposed to acquiesce in this opinion, and thought 
that it must have stood "at Kaierina^\ but on tfab 
point I imagine that learned traveller was mistaken, 
as Katerma, or Materia which is the real name of 
Haters, the place, is doubtless the Hatera d£ the Tabula 

Theodosiana, pn^ sti^e from Dium. 
Baphynis The Baphyrus is mentioned by several authors 
^' beindes Livy. Lycbphron (v. 2730 thus alludes 

to it; 

Kpar^pa Bix^w ^6viTa$^ xsxXgiucrjxtvo; 

And the poet Archestratus also speaks of a dainty 
fish caught in its waters. 

" O'Anville, Geogr. Anc. p. 64. * Travels, P. 11. p. 315. 
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AP. Athen. VII. 130. 

Pausanias iays the real name of the river is Heli-Heiioon a. 
con, and that, after flowing for a distance of seventy- 
£ve stadia, it loses itself under ground fbr the space 
of twentj-two stadia; it is navigable cm its re- 
appearance, and is then called Baphyrus. (Pausan. 
Boecrt. 30.) I may observe, that in the passage here 
quoted from Pausanias, he expressly states Dium to 
be in Pieria, as well as Archestratus above cited. In 
Ptcdemy the name of this river is inc<MTectly written 
Pharybas. (p. 82.) According to Clarke, it is now 
known as the Maura nero. 

The same writer mentions, that near the source 
of the Malathria or Enipeus in mount Olympus is 
a Pakeo CtMtro, at three hpurs distance from Ka- 
terinttj where there are many ancient marbles and 
ruins. ^^ W^ heard of this PoUbo Castro in the 
^ whde of this route, but can form no conjecture as 
^ to its original history. That Dium was not there 
^ situate is evident, because Dium was only seven ^ 
^^ stadia from the sea." The same traveller ^^ saw at 
^^ Katerina a fine soros of white marble, which he 
^^ was told had been brought from the Palao Castro 
** of Malatkria, where there were others of the 
** same nature, and a great quantity of ancient 
^^ martiles ; but that some Franks, visiting the spot 
^^ three years before, and copjdng inscriptions, re- 
^^ moved something, the real nature of which was 
** not known ; on which the agha, suspecting them 
^^ of having discovered a treasure, had ordered as 
^^ many of those marbles as could be broken to be 
•* destroyed, and the rest to be conveyed from 'the 

VOL. I. p 
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** place/' Dr. Clarke supposes that one of tbe tra- 
vellers above mentioned was Mr. Tweddelly. 

Had the fruit of this interesting scholar's researches 
been preserved to us, we might perhaps have learned 
with certainty to what town these ruins belonged ; 
but in the absence of such documents we may con- 

Libethra. jecturc, that they are those of Libethra or Libe- 
thrium, a city, the name of which is associated with 
Orpheus, the Muses^ and all that is poetical in 
Greece. " Libethra," says Pausanias, ** was situated 
^^ on mount Olympus, on the side of Macedonia ; at 
*^ no great distance from it stood the tomb of Or- 
^^ pheus, respecting which an oracle had declared, 
^^ that when the sun beheld the bones of the poet 
" the city should be destroyed by a boar (Inro <rvo$) 
^^ The inhabitants of Libethra ridiculed the pro- 
^^ phecy as a thing impossible; but the column of 
^^ Orpheus's monument having been accidentally 
*' broken, a gap was made by which light broke in 
'^ upon the tomb, when the same night the torrent 

Susfl. ^' named Sus, being prodigiously swollen, rushed 
" down with violence from mount Olympus upon 
^' Libethra, overthrowing the walls and all the pub- 
" lie and private edifices, and destrojring every living 
" CTcature in its furious course. After this calamity, 
" the remains of Orpheus were removed to Dium f 
(Pausan. Boeot. 30.) and Dr. Clarke observed near 
Katerina a remarkable tumulus, which he conceives 

OrDheitu- to havc been the toinb of Orpheus. This tumulus is 

™ "*■ of immense magnitude, of a perfectly conical form, 
and upon its vertex grow trees of great size. Pau- 
sanias says, the tomb of Orpheus was twenty stadia 

y Clarke's Travels, P. II. s. 3. p. 318. 
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from Dium. (Boeot. 30. ApoUod. Bibl. I. 3. ^) Whe- 
ther Libethra recovered from the devastation occa-> 
sioned by this inundation is not stated in any writer 
that I am acquainted with, but its name occurs in 
Livy, as a town in the vicinity of Dium before the 
battle of Pydna. After describing the perilous march 
of the Roman army under Q. Marcius through a pass 
in the chain of Olympus, he says, they reached, on 
the fourth day, the plains between Libethrum and 
Heracleum. (XLIV. 5.) The pass itself was called 
Callipeuce. Strabo also alludes to Libethra when CaiUpeuce 
speaking of mount Helicon, and remarks, that se-* *"** 
veral places around that mountain attested the for- 
mer existence of the Thracians of Pieria in the Boe- 
otian districts. (IX. p. 409. and X.p.471.) From these 
passages it would seem that the name of Libethrus Libethrus 
was given to the summit of Olympus, which stood ^^' 
above the town. Hence the Muses were sumamed 
Libethrides as well as Pierides. 

NymphsB, noster amor, Libethrides. 

ViEG. EcLOG. VII. ai. 
Orpheus himself was said to have been bom at 
Pimplea, a small place not far from Dium and Libe- Pimpiea. 
thra. (Strab. loc. cit. et Epit. VIL 330.) 

IIpoQTu wv 'Og<prio$ fivritroofji^iu tov ^i istn axny^ 

Apoll. Argon. L 23. ubi vid. Schol. 
xsxAat;<rju.6V0^ 

Aififtfi^if 8* twepSe Hifji^vKetoti erxoTr^v. Lycophr. v. 273. 

Travellers, who have visited these shores so cele- 

'- Clarke's Travels, P. II. a. 3. p. 31 1. 
P 2 
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brated in antiquity^ dwell with admiration on the 
colossal magnificence of Olympus, which seems to 
rise at once from the sea to hide its snowy head 
among the clouds. Dr. Holland, who beheld it from 
Ldtochari at its foot, observes, ^^ We had not before 
f* been aware of the extreme vicinity of the town to 
'* the base of Olympus, frt>m the thick fogs which 
*' hung over us for three successive days, while tra*- 
^ versing the country ; but on leaving it, and accL« 
^ dentally looking bade, we saw through an opening 
^^ in the tog a faint outline of vast precipices, seem* 
*^ ing almost to overhang the (dace, and so aerial in 
'* their aspect, that for a few minutes we doubted 
^' whether it might not be a delusion to the ey& 
'^ The fog, however, diiq>ersed yet more on this sid^ 
^' and partial openings were made, through which, as 
<< through arches, we saw the sunbeams resting on 
** the snowy summits of Olympus, which rose into a 
*^ dark blue sky far above the belt of clouds and 
*^ mist that hung upon the sides of the moun- 
** tain. The transient view we had of the mountain 
*^ from this point shewed us a line of precipices of 
^ vast height, forming its eastern front toward the 
*^ sea, and broken at intervals by deep hollows or ra- 
" vines, which were richly clothed with forest trees. 
'^ The oak, chesnut, beech, plane-tree, &c. are seen 
^^ in great abundance along the base and ^kirts of 
^' the mountain, and towards the summit of the first 
« ridge large forests of pine spread themselves along 
*^ the acclivities, giving that character to the face of 
" the mountain, which is so often alluded to by the 
" ancient poets V 

• Travels, t, II. p, 27. 
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'Sieii.yoi xXiru^ 'OXu/xtov. Eub. Bacch. 407. 

ri^a 8' iv rolg voXxj^viftU" 
<riv 'OXujxirot; iaXJifiotSy &• 

avyayev dev^peot Moua'ai^, 

Ovwuyev iripas aypcora;. Ibid. 560. 

Tav Tlr^vetov ^efAVoiy X^P^^9 

Kp^iriST 'OXujxwou xaAX/arav, 

*OX|3o) j9p«fo*y fa/xav ?xou- 

<r' 8v4«A6i r' wxotpvelet. EuB. Troad. ^4. 

'Oo'o-ow »^' OvXuft^cp fAifia(rav 6ifJt,eVf a\)roip W *0<r(rij 
n^ov siyocr/ftfXXoy^ 7v' oup^o^ afj^^UTog sn]. Ob. A.v314. 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 
Scilicet, atqile Ossse frondosum involvere OlympUm. 

Geoeg. I. 281. 



• ...•• reboant sylvs^ue et magnus Olympus. 

Ibid. III. 223. 

Nee metuens imi Borean habitator Olympi 
Lucentem totis ignorat noctibus Arcton. 
Hos inter montes media qui valle prenluntur, 
Perpetuis quondam latuere paludibus agri : 
Flumina dum campi retinent, nee pervia Tempe 
Dant aditus pelago, stagnumque implentibus unum 
Crescere cursus erat: postquam discessit Olympo 
Herculea gravis Ossa manu, subitseque ruinam 
Senat aquce Nereus. Lucan. VI. 841. 

Among the mountains beyond Llbethra was the Petra. 
forties of Petra, the possession of which was dis- 
puted by the Perrhaebi of Thessaly and the kings of 
Macedon. (Liv. XXXIX. 26. and XLIV. 82.) It 
commanded a pass which led to Pythium in Thes- 
saly by the back of Olympus. By this road P. 
iBmilius was enabled to throw a detachment in the 

p3 
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rear of the Macedonian army encamped on the Eni- 
pens, after having conquered Petra. (XLV. 41.) 
In following the coast from Dium we come to 
Pydna. Pydna, celebrated for the decisive victory gained by 
P. JQmilius over the Macedonian army under Per- 
seus, which put an end to that ancient empire. The 
earliest mention of this town is in Scyl^x, who styles 
it a Greek city, (p. 26.) from which it appears to 
have been at that time independent of the Macedo- 
nian princes. Thucydides speaks of an attack made 
upon it by the Athenians before the Peloponnesian 
war. (I. 61.) It was afterwards taken by Archelaus 
king of Macedon, who removed its site twenty stadia 
from the sea, as Piodorus Siculus asserts, (XIII. 
356.) but Thucydides states, that it had been long 
before that period in the possession of Alexander the 
son of Amyntas, and that Themistocles sailed from 
thence on his way to Persia. (I. 137.) After the 
death of Archelaus, Pydna again fell into the hands 
of the Athenians, but the circumstances of this 
change are not known to us ; Mr. Mitford is inclined 
to think it occurred during the reign of Philip, and 
makes the first rupture between that sovereign and 
the Athenians the consequence of that event ^i but 
this I believe is unsupported by any direct testimony; 
all that we know is, that Athens was at some time 
or other in possession of Pydna and the adjoining 
towns, (Demosth. Phil. I. p. 41. Theopomp. Frag, 
ap. Ulpian. et Suid.) but that it was afterwards 
taken from them by Philip, and given to Olynthus. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 517. Demosth. Olynth. I. p. 13.) 
The next fact relative to Pydna, which is recorded 

^ Hist, of Greece, t. VII. ch. 35. p. 36). 
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in history, is posterior to the reign of Alexander the 
Great, whose mother OLympias was here besieged by 
Cassander ; and all hopes of relief being cut olST, by 
an entrenchment having been made round the town 
from sea to sea, famine at length compelled Olym- 
pias to surrender, wheii she was thrown into prison, 
and soon after put to death. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 

697.) 

The events which led to the battle of Pydna be- 
tween Perseus and P. iEmilius have been already 
noticed in the historical abstract at the head of this 
section ; the details will be found in Livy, XLI V. 
41. and Plutarch Vit. P. JEmil. The latter speaks 
of two small rivers which fall into the sea near 
Pydna, the ^son and Leucus, and a mountain ^son fl. 
named Olocrus : their modern appellations are un-ow^s 
known to me. The other writers who mention ™^^** 
Pydna are, Scymn. Ch. 625. Mela, II. 3. Stephanus 
Byz. V. Tlv^vof Ptolemy, p. 82. and the Epitomizer 
of Strabo, who says, that in his time it was called 
KitroSf (VII. p. 509.) as likewise the Scholiast to De- 
mosthenes; and this name is still attached to the 
spot at the present day. Dr. Clarke observed at 
Kitros a vast tumulus, which he considered, with 
much probability, as marking the site of the great 
battle fought in these plains^. 

Beyond Pydna was a considerable forest named Piena 
Pieria, as We learn from Livy, (XLIV. 43.) which 
may have furnished the Pierian pitch alluded to by 
Herodotus. (IV. 195. Cf. PUn. XIV. 21.) 

About forty stadia north of Pydna, according to 
the Epitomist of Strabo, (VII. p. 330.) was Methone, Methone. 

« P. II. s. 3. p. 326. Holland's Travels, t. II. p. 36. 
P 4 
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a cit}^ celebtMed in history from the Gircumstatace 
of Philip's having tost an eye in besi^ing the {dace* 
(Strab. loc. dt Diod. Sic. XVI. 528. Demosth. O- 
lynth. I. 9.) That it was a Gredt ccdony, we learn 
from Scylax^ Peripl. (p. 26.) and also Plutarch, who 
reports, that a party of £retrians settled there, nam*' 
ing tlie plape Methone, from Methon^ an ancest<»' c^ 
Orpheus : he adds^ that these Greek colonists w&e 
termed Aposphendoneti by the native8«(QuffiBt.6rd^.) 
It appears from Athenaras, that Aristotle wrote ail 
account of the Methonceati commonwealth. (VI. 37») 
This town was occupied by the Athenians, towards 
the latter end of the Peloponnesian war, with a 
view of anno3ring Perdiccas by ravaging his terri«> 
tory, and affording a refuge to his discontented sub- 
jects. (VI. 7.) When Philip the son of Amjmtas suc- 
ceeded to the crown, the Athenians, who still held 
Methone, landed there three thousand men, in older 
to establish Ai^us on the ttuxme of Macedon : they 
were however defeated by the young prince, and 
driven back to Methone. Several years after, PhiUp 
laid siege to this (dace, wfaidi at tl^ end of twdve 
months capitulated. The inhabitants having eya«- 
cuated the town, the walls ware razed to the ground. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 528.) 

There was another Methone in Thessaly^ noticed 
by Homer, and which must not be confounded with 
the Macedonian city, an error into- which Stephanus 
Byz. seems to have fallen. (v« McAvm;.) Dr. Claike 
and Dr. Holland concur in supposing that the site cKf 
Methone answers to that of Leuterochari^ the dis- 
tance from that place to Kitros, or Pydna^ agreeing 
with the forty stadia reckoned by Strabo. 
d P. II. s. 2, p. 330. Holland, t. II. p. 37. 
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About ten or twelve miles further is the mouih 

of the Haliacmon, a large and rapid streatn descend- Haiiaemoti 

ing from the chain of mountains to which, as I have 

abead J observed, Ptolemy gives the name of Calm- 

lovii. The modem name of fliis river is Jnic^e^ 

Car09OUf or Jenic6ra, according to Dr. Brown, wha 

must have crossed it in its course through Elimea^ 

Dr. Clarke calls it Inje-Maure^. The Epitomist of 

Strabo seems to place the Haliacmon soon after 

Dium, (VII.p. 380.) as does also PtdLemy. (p. 82.) This 

is however an error^ which apparently misled Dr. 

Hcdland, who imagined he had fcoided this stream 

about two miles beyond KatHna; but what he 

speaks of is probably the Baphyrus of Livy and 

Pmssanias^ ; for, embarking at Leuterokori, he could 

not possiUy have seen the HaUacmon, which falls 

into the sea to the north of that place. Scylax 

cfearly places it after Methone. (p. 26.) Caesar, in 

describiog some mflitary operations in the vidnity 

of this river faetweai a part of his army under Do^- 

mffilsus mA some troops of Fompey commanded by 

Sdpio^ states, that it formed the line of demarcation 

between Macedonia and Thessaly. (Bell. CSiv. III. 

d6.) 

The intaior of Pieria is little known to us, but 
its topography may receive some illustration from a 
passage of Livy, and the Table Itinerary. The his* 
tcrian mentions an incursion made in that diiectioti 
by the Roman army under Q. Mardus, after occu- 
pying Dium, in the third campaign against Perseus. 

« Travels, p. 46. So also the " de la on passe la riviere de 

editiMB of the French Strabo, *' Corofanen qui est aussigrosse 

t. III. p. 124. " que la Seine." 3*^™« Voyage, 

f P. n. 8. 2. p. 334. Lucas liv. I. p. 40. ed. 12°. 

cidls k Caras€men**iLime Iteue e T. ILp.31. 
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He says, that the consul, having reached the river 
Mitysfl. Mitys on the first day, arrived on the next at a 
town named Agassa, which surrendered without re- 
sistance. Another march brought him to the river 
Ascordus, near which he encamped; but finding 
that the further he advanced, the greater was the 
scarcity of provisions for his army, he soon found it 
advisable to return to Dium. (XLIV^ 7.) It is plain, 
I imagine, that this march of three days to the 
north of Dium could not be along the coast we 
have just described ; for in that case the names of 
Pydna, Methone, and the Haliacmon would have 
occurred, instead, of places of which we have never 
before or since heard. The Table Itinerary will 
however afford us some assistance in unravelling 
this diflSculty, and explaining Livy, or rather Poly- 
bius, whom he closely follows. This document fiir- 
nishes us with the details of a road from Dium to 
Beroea in Macedonia, which, I think, can be no 
other than the route followed by the Roman consuL 
The names are miserably corrupt, but it is not very 
difficult to restore them, with the assistance of Livy 
and other ancient writers. For instance, Dium is 
written Biuin; mouirt Olympus, Anamo; the As- 
cordus, Acerdos, &c. : but those who are acquainted 
with Itineraries will easily acknowledge the identit}f' 
of these names, notwithstanding their disguise. The 
first stage then from Dium in the Table is Hatera, 
which, as I have before stated, can be no other than 
Khaterif or Khaterin^ as the natives call it, and 
which Dr. Clarke conceived to be Dium. The dis- 
tance given in the Itinerary from Dium to Hatera 
is twelve miles; though, as it is only seven from 
Standia to Khateri, it is probable we ought to cor- 
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tect twdve to seven : beyond was the river Mitys^ 
mentioned by Livy; after which, the road, striidng 
off into the mountains, crosses Olympus, which Ui 
called Anamo in the Itinerary, the distance from 
Hktera to that mountain being twelve miles* This 
pass over Olympus I imagine to be the same pur*- 
sued by Sdpio Nasica, when despatched by P. Mad* 
lius to attack the rear of the Macedonian arniy en-^ 
camped on the Enipeus ; and it seems to be still ire« 
quented, there being a monastery dedicated to St 
Denis on the road. Petra must have been in this 
direction. About seven miles beyond Olympus the 
Itinerary names Bada, which I conceive to be a cor- 
ruption for Bala, or Balla, a town which Ptolemy BaUa vei 
places in the interior of Pieria. (p* 84.) Pliny caUs 
it Valla. (IV. 10.) Steph. Byz., who writes BoAAo, 
quotes a fragment of an author named Theagenes, 
who, in treating of the histoiy of Macedonia, stated, 
that one of its kings had transferred the inhabitants 
or this town to a place called Pythium, which was 
in Thessaly at the foot of Olympus, as we shall see 
in the description of that country, and therefore 
very near the Bada of the Itinerary, which confirms 
my correction into Balla. The situation of Balla 
agrees, I conceive, nearly with that of Servia, or 
ServitTUif which commands a remarkable pass lead^ 
ing from Macedonia into Thessaly ^ now known as 
the defile of Saranta Poros. 

Phylace is another town in the interior of Pieria^ Phyiaoe. 
according to Ptolemy, (p. 84.) and of which Pliny 

^ Dr. Browne, on his way " ly upon a hill and partly 

from Macedonia into Thessaly, ** in the plain ; there is also a 

says, " After passing the river " castle upon a very high rock 

" Injecora, we came to Sarvit- " not far from hence.** Tra- 

^* za, a noted place^ built part- vels, p. 46, 
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abo lAaJEes mention. (IV. 10.) Some similarity to the 
ancient name is discoveraUe in that o£ PiiU, ai* 
tuated on the HaUaanon, somewhat to the west of 

Agassn. ScrvitxaK More to the north was the town of Agas* 
sse, which was occupied by the Roman army nnder 
Marcius, as Livy informs us, on the mardi wldch 
he describes ; it was subsequently given up to plun- 
der, by order of P. .Sniilius, after the tmtde ci 
Pydna, in consequence of having revolted to Per« 
seus after its surrenda*. (XLV. 27.) Professor Man« 
nert supposes Agassae to be the same town as the 
M^ads, of Ptolemy, whidi he places to the south of 
Beroea, (p. 84.) and the conjecture seems plausible. 
The ruins, laid down in modem maps near Cqjaniy 
on a small river falling into the Haliacmon, may be 
thought to belong to this ancient place. The Itine* 
rary does not name Agassse, but notices a spot called 
Aiabos, twenty miles beyond Bada, m* Balli^, and 
Aceidos, whidi is fifteen miles from Arabos: this 

Ascordusja. J ooncdve to be the Ascordus of Livy ; the modem 
name, according to the maps, is Vendfiay di^ant 
twdlve miles from Beroea. 

BOTTIJEA. 
The name of Bottiaea^ or Bottiaeis, was ancimitiiy 
given to a narrow space of country situated between 
the Haliacmon and Lydias, as H«*odotus informs 
us, (VII. 127.) but in another pa^lsage he extends it 
beyond the Lydias as far as the Axius. The Bot- 
tiaei had been, however, early expelled from this 
district by the Macedonian princes, and had retired 
to the other side of the Axius, about Therme and 

^ PbuqueviUe mistook the ruins of this town for those of Phiia, 
t.II. p. 501. 
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Olynthus, (Herod. VIII. 127.) where thej formed a 
new setdement with the Chalddians^ another people 
of Thradan origin, oocupjring the country of Chalci- 
dice, and with them were engaged in hostilities with 
the Athenians, who held Potidaea during the Pelo*- 
ponnesian war. (Thuc. I. 77. II. 79. et 99.) We 
find the name of Bottiaea also in Polybius, V. 97. 
Livy, XXVI. 25. Scymn. Ch. 622. and Strabo, Epit. 
VII. p. 3S0. The first town on the coast, after cross- 
ing the river Haliacmon, is Alorus, seventy stadia Aiorus. 
from Methone, according to the Epitome of Strabo^ 
VII. SSO. Scylax, Peripl. p. 26. Plm. IV. 10, MeL 
II. 8. Steph. Byz. says it was situated in the 
fSEOthest recess of the Thermsean gulf. (v. "AXptpof.) 
We hear in Diodorus of a certain Ptolemy of Aio- 
rus, who on one occasion pretended to the crown of 
Macedon. (XIV. 497.) Aiorus must have stood near 
Capsoehori, on the left bank of Ihe Haliacmon. Be- 
yond is the Ludias, now Carcismiak^ which united Loditsfl. 
its stream with that river, as we are informed by 
Herodotus, (VII. 127.) a statement which might 
have be^i correct in the historian's time, but which 
is at variance with the gec^raphical information de- 
rived from other writers, as well as with the Feport 
of modem travdlers. The fact is, that the junction 
takes place, not with the Haliacmon, Inje-Cora, or 
Carasou, but with the Axius, which falls into the 
^If somewhat more to the north; but there are 
traces of the course of the Ludias distinct from, that 
ixf the Axius or the HaliacmoQ. And it may be 
observed, that Scylax mentions the Ludias apart 
frt>m the neighbouring rivers, (Peripl. p. 26.) as does 
also the Epitomist of Strabo, who states, however, 
that the waters of the Axius communicated with 
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those of the Ludias by means of a lake. (VII. 330.) 
Ab error exists in this last geographer^ which should 
be pointed out, as it has escaped the notice of his 
commentators. I allude to the mention of the river 
Erigonus in conjunction with the Ludias. We know 
from Livy that the Erigonus had its source in the 
Pseonian mountains, and that, after flowing through 
Pelagonia and Deuriopus, districts of Pseonia, it 
mingled its waters with those of the Axius. 
(XXXIX. 53.) This Strabo himself confirms. (VII. 
p. 327.) So that unless there were two rivers named 
Erigonus in Macedonia, which is not probable, there 
must be some inaccuracy either in the latter author 
or his Epitomist. Now, as he asserts also that the 
Ludias commenced only with the lake above men- 
tioned, near which Pella was situated ; and as this 
lake receives the waters of a very considerable river, 
named Vistritza, flowing from the mountains of an- 
cient Orestis and Eordaea, this must be the stream 
improperly called Erigon by that geographer. 
iEstnBU8fl.£)»Anville in his Map calls it iElstrseus; which is 
doubtless correct, there being considerable analogy 
between this name and the modem VistritTUi. The 
course of the .Jlstraeus, according to iEllian, ran 
between Berrhoea and Thessalonica. (Hist. Anim. 
XV. 1.) 

Euripides has beautifiilly introduced the mention 
of the Ludias in his Bacchae; a play which, from 
its numerous allusions to Pieria and the scenery of 
this coast, was probably written during his residence 
at the Macedonian court : 
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(lourr jw T wKupoau 
$<de/3^ "^Ai^iov ffiAjo-- 

Audlav re, tov Toig ev^onfjLOviag 

PgoTot$ ixfio^iravy ttaripa, rs 

TOV ix\voy evimrov y&puv oBaciv 

xaXX/(rroi<ri Knramiv. ver, 565. 

(Cf. JEsch. de Fals. Legat. 131. Cf. Harpocrat. Ptol. 
p. 82.) Its modem name is Carainge, according 
to Lucas'*, but in Dr. Clarke we find it Mauros^ 
mack\ and in modem maps Caraismdk. 

Herodotus places in Bottiaea the town of Ichna^, lohnas. 
which perhaps stood near the mouth of the Ludias. 
(VII. 123. Cf. Hesych. v.^Tx^o/^v. Mel. II. 3. PUn. 
IV. 10.) From other authors cited by Stephanus, (v. 
"lyym^ it appears that the name was sometimes 
written . Achnae : there was also another city so 
called in Thessaly. 

At the distance of one hundred and twenty stadia 
from the mouth of the Ludias was Pella, one of thePeiia. 
most ancient and celebrated cities in Macedonia. 
(Strab.Epit.VII. p. 330.) Herodotus ascribes it to Bpt- 
tiaea, (VII. 123.) but Ptolemy, to Emathia. (p. 82.) We 
are told by Demosthenes that Pella was but a small 
and insignificant place before it became the birth-- 
place of Philip, (de Cor. 83. Aristid. I. Panath. Li- 
ban, in Vitup. Phil. p. 104.) Scylax, however, who 
is an older writer, says the Ludias is navigable up 
to Pella, where is the royal palace. (Peripl. p. 26.) 
It is probable, however, that Philip considerably en- 
larged and embellished his native city, as did also 
his son Alexander, who was likewise bom there. 
(Ludan. Alex.) Stephanus Byz. reports, that its 

\Z^^ Voyage, 1. I. p. 40. ed. 12o. ^ P. II. s. 2. p. 334. 
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more ancient appellation ww -Bunomus and Buno- 
meia, which it exchanged fbr the name of its founder 
Pellas, (v. TleXka.) From the time of Philip and 
Alexander, it was the constant residence of the kings 
of Macedon, as we learn from hivy, who frequently 
mentions it as the abode of Philip son of Demetrius, 
(XXVL 25.) as well as that of Perseus. It was here 
that the latter held the council in which war was 
determined upon against Rome. (XLII. 51.) 

The same historian has given a very exact de- 
scription of its situation, which is no doubt taken 
from Polybius. (XLIV. 46.) '' It is placed," he says, 
^ on a hill sloping to the south-west, and is sur- 
^< rounded by marshes, caused by the inundation of 
'« a lake, so deep a? to be impassable either in sum- 
** mer or winter. In that part nearest the qity a 
*^ great work has been constructed, rising like an 
<< island, and sustaining a fortification, which thus 
^' remains uninjured by the water. At a distance 
^ it appears to join the city wall, with which, how^ 
** ever, it is only connected by a bridge thrown over 
^* the river, that separates the fortress from the 
«* town. This serves to secure the place from all 
** external attacks ; and were any state prisoners 
*« confined there, they might be easily guarded by 
^* that one outlet. Here was deposited the royal 
^ treasury, which amounted to only three hun<ked 
** talents on the surrender of the city to P. iSmilius 
** after the battle of Pydna." (Cf. Polyb. XXIX. S.) 
That Pella was situated near a lake we learn also 
from Archestratus,' who commends the fish caught 
in its waters : 

TOY Xpif/'W Iv neXXp Xii'^ i^iyaVf (elrri ii iclmv 

iv iipoi |j. Ap. Athkn. VII. 815. 
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Tina lake received the Ludias, and also a rivulet 

called Borborus. as we learn from Plutarch, who Borboms 

fl 
dtes an epigram bj Theocritus of Chios against 

Aristotle, of whom he sarcastically observed, 

ilKno vaUtv 

avT 'Axa$i}/xia; Bop/3o^u Iv xpo^^aT;. 

(Plot, de Exil. p. 603.) The baths of PeUa were 
said to be injurious to health, producing biliarj com- 
plaints, as we are informed by the comic poet Ma- 
cho in Athenaeus, VIII. 41. 

Srparovixa^ etfireHfiv^ffwv elf lliXXav irori, 
8^ irapa vhewtov HfMrpotrts tout axqxoeo^, 

Pella, under the Romans, was made the chief town 
of the third region of Macedon. (Liv. XLV. 29.) It 
was situated on the Via Egnatia, according to Strabo 
(VII. p. 828.) and the Itinerariies. From the coins of 
this city we may infer that it was colonized by J. 
Caesar. Under the late emperors.it assumed the title 
of COL. JUL. PELLA* ; and it is probable, as Man- 
nert has observed, that in the reign of Diocletian 
this name was exchanged for that of Diocletianopo- 
Ks, which w;e find in the Antonine Itinerary, p. 380."* 
Its ancient appellation, however, still remained in 
use, as may be seen from Jomandes R. Get. 56. and 
Hierocles Synecd. p. 638. The ruins of Pella are 
yet visible on the spot called Pedatisa, or Alaklisi, 
by the Turks. "II ne reste plus de Pella," says 
Beaujour, " que quelques mines insignifiantes ; mais 
'^ on voit encore le pourtour de son magnifique port, 

^ Sestini Monet. Vet. p. 37. PEA and HEA. 
The more ancient coins in gold "> Geogr. t. VII. p. 479. 

and silver have the epigraph 

VOL. I; Q 
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<< et les vestiges du canal qui joignoit ce port a la 
^^ mer par le niveau le mieux entendu. Les mosqu^ 
'< de Jenid/S out et^ baties avec les debris des palais 
" des rois Mac^doniens'^." 
SpeifBum. Near Pella was a spot called Spelaeum, where P. 
^milius remained two days on his return from Am- 
phipolis^ as we learn from Livy, XLV. 33. 

EMATHIA. 
It has been already observed that Emathia was 
the most ancient name applied to Macedonia by the 
Greek writers, it will not therefore be necessary 
to repeat the various accounts which have been de- 
livered respecting the origin of that appellation. I 
shall here only remark, that Polybius and Livy ex- 
pressly assert Emathia to have been formerly called 
Paeonia, though Homer certainly mentions them as 
two distinct countries ; but it is not improbable that 
Emathia may have belonged to Paeonia in former 
times. (Polyb. Frag. XXIV. 8. Liv. XL. 111.) At 
all events we are assured that it was in this district 
that the Temenidae, who, as we have seen, came 
^g»yei from Ai^os, first established their empire. Mgad, or 
Mga^a, according to Justin, was the city occupied 
by Caranus on his arrival in the country, (VII. 1.) 
and it continued apparently to be the capital of Ma- 
cedonia, until the seat of government was transferred 
to Pella ; even after this event it remained the place 
of sepulture for the royal family, since we are told 
that Philip and Eurydice, the king and queen of 
Macedon, who had been put to death fay Olympias, 
were buried here by Cassander. (Athen. IV. 41. 

" Tableau du Commerce de la GMce, 1 1. p. 87* 
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Diod. Sic. XVIII. 699.) Pausanias 'states that 
Alexander was to have been interred there, (Attic. 
6.) and when Pjrrrhus king of Epirus had taken 
and plundered the town, he left there a body of 
Gauls, who opened the royal tombs in hopes of find- 
ing treasure. (Diod. Sic. Excerpt. 267.) 

When the Athenians undertook to support Ar- 
gaeus in his pretensions to the crown of Macedon, 
they advanced towards Mgad from Methone, but 
were defeated by PhiUp. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 511.) It 
was here that Philip was assassinated by Pausanias 
whilst celebrating the marriage of his daughter Cleo- 
patra with Alexander king of Epirus. (Diod. Sic. 
XVI. 557. and 559.) This city is frequently men- 
tioned by the Greek writers under the name of 
Edessa ; nor is it certain which of the two appella- 
tions is the more ancient. (Polyb. V. 97. Dexipp. 
ap. Syncell. p. 268. Strab. VII. p. 323.) Livy styles 
it "nobilis urbs.'' (XLV. 30.) Steph. Byz., under 
the head of Mgae, observes that it was also called 
MfjX^I3&T€ipa ; but he acknowledges likewise the name 
of Edessa; (y.^'Ehcrca;) and this is always used by 
later writers. (Ptol. p. 84. Hierocl. Synecd. p. 638.) 
From the Itineraries, as well as Strabo, we learn 
that it stood on the Via Egnatia, thirty miles west 
of Pella ; and it is generally agreed, that the town 
called VodinUy situated on the river Vistritza, which 
issues from the lake of Ostrovo, represents this an- 
cient dty ; but it may be observed, that the name 
of JBodena appears to be as old as the Byzantine 
historians. (Cedrenus, t. II. p. 705. and Glycas, p. 
309.) Dr, Clarke in his Travels quotes a letter 
firom Mr. Fiolt of Cambridge, who had visited Va- 
dina, and which leaves no doubt as to its identity 

q2 
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with Edessa. He says ''it is a delightful spot. 
" There are sepulchres cut in the rock, which the 
<< superstitious inhabitants have never plundered, 
'' because they are afraid to go near them. I went 
" into two, and saw the bodies in perfect repose, 
" with some kinds of ornaments, and clothes, and 
'' vases. Thei*e is a beautiful inscription in the 
" town. The fall of waters is magnificent".*' 

Between Edessa and Pella the Jerusalem Itine- 
rary notices a station under the name of Scurio, 
concerning which Wesseling has not been able to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, (p. 606.) I am 

Scydra. inclined to think it the town of Scydra, which Pto- 
lemy ascribes to Emathia. (p. 84. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
V. l^Kv^fa. Plin. IV. 10.) Strabo calls it Kydrae, and 
states that it belongs to the Byrsi, a name which, I 

Cydrw. conccivc, Casaubou has improperly altered in the 
text to Brygi ; for Steph. Byz. evidently reads Kw- 
ipcu viXi^ T«v Bvp<r»v. It is true that the same writer 

Brasi vei elsewhcrc seems to call this people Brysi, or Brusi, 
^^' and the part of Emathia which they inhabited Bru- 
sis ; and again we hear of the Braesi in Macedonia, 
who are probably of the same tribe. Since the Je- 
rusalem Itinerary places Scurio half way between 
Edessa and Pella, that is, fifteen miles from each, it 
must have stood not far from Vistrizxa, and near 
the river of the same name. 

Mieza. The town of M ieza, to the south of Scydra, derived 

its name, according to Theagenes, as quoted by Steph. 
Byz., (v. M/e^o,) from Mieza, granddaughter of Ma- 

^ Clarke's Travels, p. II. s. 3. imperial only with the epigraph 

p. 341. See also Beaujour,Tabl. EAESSAION^ or GAECCAiaN. 

du Com. de la Grece, 1. 1, p. Sest Mon. Vet. p. 37. 
128. The coins of Edessa are 
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cedon ; be also states that it was formerly called Stry- 
monium. Alexander, in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of Stagira, is said to have established a school for 
the exiled Stagirites at Mieza in honour of Aristotle. 
(Plut. Vit. Alex.) Mieza is noticed by Pliny, IV. 
10. In Jomandes (Rer. Get. C. 56.) the place called 
Mediana is no other, I imagine, than the town in 
question : of its modern name and situation I have 
no knowledge ; but I should be inclined to look for 
it near Cailari^ or SarigeuL Stephanus Byz. under 
Mieza mentions the Olganus as a river of this part oiganus fl. 
of Macedonia; this may be the present Polova. 
Holstenius, in his notes to Stephanus, observes, that 
Dioscorides speaks of a river and mountain of Ma- 
cedonia called Olcimus. Oidmus 

Cyrius, which follows Mieza in Ptolemy's list 
of Emathian towns, p. 84. is doubtless the Cyrrhus cyrrhus. 
of Thucydides. That historian, when describing the 
irruption of Sitalces king of the Odrysae into Mace- 
donia, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
says he only penetrated into the country situated to 
the left of Cyrrhus and Pella. (II. 100.) Hence it 
would seem that Cyrrhus was at no great distance 
from the latter city. There is a Paheo Castro 
about sixteen miles north-west of Pella, which is 
very likely to be Cyrrhus®. Wesseling thinks that 
Diodorus alludes to the Macedonian Cyrrhus, (XVIII. 
589.) where he speaks of a temple of Minerva built 
there by order of Alexander?. Hence the title of 
KvppeaTi^y noticed both by Strabo and Stephanus. 

<* Sestini (Monet. Vet. p. this PateoCcf^^ro; but the read- 

37.) describes some very rare ing should be KTPIEIftN. 
medals with the epigraph KIE- p Ad Itin. Hieros. p. 606. 

PIEION, which he ascribes to 
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But these writers allude to a town of Syria also 
called Cyrrhus : this was probably named after the 
Macedonian city. Pliny speaks of the latter, IV. 
10. Stephanus states, that part of the district in 
which Cyrrhus was situated bore the name of Man- 

Mandaim darae. (v. Mai^apai.) 

Livy speaks of a town of Macedonia, to which he 
Citium. gives the name of Citium, (XLII. 51.) where Per- 
seus assembled his army with great pomp when 
about to open the campaign against the Romans. It 
was apparently near Pella, and was celebrated for 
the worship of Minerva Alddes, (perhaps Alcide- 
mus, as Tumebus conjectures.) This mention of Mi- 
nerva has led some commentators to think the name 
of the place corrupt, and that Cyrrhus was the town 
here alluded to 4. 
idomene. Idomene, as we lea^ from Thucydides, was si- 
tuated to the north of C}rrrhus, on the borders of 
Paeonia. (II. 100. Cf. Ptol. p. 84. PUn. IV. 10. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'I&ojxeva/ et Eiiofji^. Hierocl. 639.) 
The Tabula Theodosiana places it on a road leading 
from Stobi in Paeonia to Thessalonica ; and some 
modern maps lay down a spot named Idomeni in 
this direction. This town, according to the Greek 
historian above cited, was the first place taken by 
Sitalces king of the Odrysse in his invasion of Ma- 
cedonia; he afterwards made himself master of Gor- 
Gortynia. tyuia and Atalante. Grortynia is noticed by Ptolemy 
as a town of Emathia ; he places it somewhat to the 
south of Idomene, but writes the name Grordenia : 
Ata^nte Stcph. Byz., Grordyuia. The Atalante of Thucydi- 
lante. dcs IS probably the town called Allante by Pliny 

*! Mannert, Geogr. t. VII. p. 490. 
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(IV. 10.) and Steph. Byz. ; the latter says Theo- 
pompus named it Allantium. Europus, also men-Europus 
tioned by Thucydides, is placed by Pliny on the 
Axius. (IV. 10.) Ptolemy does not ascribe it to 
Emathia, but to a district he calls Matia. (p. 84.) 
But according to Pliny there was another Euro-Eurmnisad 
pus, situated on the river Rhaedias, (perhaps Lu- 
dias,) IV. 10. of which Strabo also speaks. (VII. p. 
827.) The Europus with which we are at present 
occupied was besieged by Sitalces. Nothing further 
is known of its history, than that it existed in the 
seventh century, as we find it in the list of Mace- 
donian towns, with which we are furnished in the 
Synecdemus of Hierocles. p. 638. 

Tyrissa is the last place to be noticed in theTyriasa. 
northern portion of Emathia. Ptolemy and Pliny 
(IV. 10.) are the only authors who mention this an- 
cient town; the situation of which wbuld be best 
ascertained from the Tabula Theodosiana, if we 
might identify it with the station laid down by that 
Itinerary under the name of Tauriana, on the road 
leading from Paeonia to Thessalonica, and twenty- 
three miles from that city. In that case it would 
answer nearly to the site now called Aurethissar^ or 
JDeurethissar, on the left bank of the Axius, or Var^ 
dari^. To the south of the present district was a 
more considerable town than those to which our at- 
tention has lately been drawn, and with which our 
description of Emathia wiU conclude; I mean Ber- Berrhcea 
rhoea, or Beroea, a city of great antiquity, and often ^ 
mentioned by the early writers. We learn from 

' The following description " TYRISSA. Auctonomi. E- 
of the coins of Tyrissa is given " pigraphe. TYRI. /3ot/aTp«^- 
by Sestini Monet. Vet. p. 38. " Soy. AR. RRR." 

Q 4 
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the Tabula Theodosiana it was thirty miles to the 
south .of Pella, thirty-five from Dium, and, accord-- 
ing to the Antonine Itinerary, fifty-one from Thes- 
salonica. Its situation, as is generally agreed, an- 
swers to that of the present Kara Veria. 

Towards the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian war, the Athenians, who were engaged in hos- 
tilities with Perdiccas king of Macedon, endeavoured 
to make themselves masters of Berrhcea, but failed 
in the attempt. (Thuc. I. 61.) Scymnus of Chios 
styles it, together with Pella, ^oX/j* hrt<f>a»€ardTifi. 
(624.) Berrhcea surrendered to the Roman consul 
after the battle of Pydna, (Liv. XLIV. 45.) and was 
assigned, with its territory, to the third region of 
Macedonia. (XLV. 29.) Some interestir^g^ circum- 
stances respecting Beroea are to be found in the 
Acts of the Apostles. St. Paul, on quitting Thessa- 
lonica, where his enemies had stirred up the people 
against him, withdrew secretly to Beroea by night, 
and, on arriving there, went into the synagogue of 
the Jews with Silas. " These were more noble," 
says the sacred historian, " than those in Thessalo- 
" nica, in that they received the word with all rea- 
^^ diness of mind, and searched the scriptures daily, 
" whether those things were so. Therefore many 
" of them believed ; also of honourable women which 
" were Greeks, and of men, not a few. But when 
" the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the 
" word of God was preached of Paul at Beroea, they 
" came thither also, and stirred up the people. And 
*^ then immediately the brethren sent away Paul to 
" go as it were to the sea." (Acts xvii. 11.) We are 
told elsewhere, that Sopater, a native of this town, 
accompanied St. Paul to Asia. (Acts xx. 4.) Mention 
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of Beroea occurs also in Steph. Byz. (v. BcpJa. Lu- 
dan. Asin. 34. Simm. Anthol. IV. p. 22, 24. Antipat. 
Sidon. Epigr. III. p. 600. PUn. IV. 10. Ptol. p. 84. 
and Hierocles, p. 638.) 

The Epitome of Strabo reports, that Beroea stood 
at the foot of mount Bermius. (VII. p. 330.) ThisBermiui 
mountain, observes Herodotus, is inaccessible, on ac- 
count of the cold. Beyond it were the gardens of 
Midas, in which roses bloomed spontaneously, each 
flower having sixty leaves, and surpassing in fra* 
grance every other sort. It was in this part of Ma- 
cedonia that the Temenidae first established them- 
selves. (VIII. 138. Cf. Conon. ap. Phot. Cod. 186. c. 
1.) Mount Bermius appears to be a continuation 
of the great chain of Olympus ; the modem name is 
Xero lAvado. 

MYGDONIA. 
This province of Macedonia appears to have ex- 
tended from the river Axius to the lake Bolbe, and 
at one period even to the Strymon. (Herod. VII. 123. 
Thuc. I. 58.) It originally belonged to the Edo- 
nians, a people of Thrace ; but these were expelled 
by the Temenidae. (Thuc. II. 99.) Under the di- 
vision of Mygdonia we must include several minor 
districts, enumerated by different historians and 
geographers. These are Amphaxitis and Paraxia, 
Anthemus, and Grestonia or Crestonia. Ampha- 
xitis, as its name sufficiently indicates, was situ- 
ated near the river Axius, and on the left bank of 
thai river, since Strabo in the Epitome states, that 
the Axius separated Bottiaea from Amphaxitis. (VII. 
p. 380. Cf. Polyb. V. 98. Ptol. p. 84. Steph. Byz. 
v. 'Aft^af/ov.) 
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Amydon In this district was Amrdon or Abydon ; for Ste* 

vel A by- 

don. phanus and Suidas give the latter reading, though 
in the MSS. of Homer we find the former used. 
Eustathius affirms, that the name of Abydon pre- 
vailed over the other, (ad XL p. 360.) 

Airotp Uvpat^Tfj^ iyg naloveis ityxvkOTS^oug, 
Ttikiitv 1$ 'AjAvB&vQSf &v 'Afiou tdpb piovro^y 
'Ai^ioD, o3 xaX^l(^roy u&op Ixtxlharm eilji. II. B. 848. 

Strabo remarks on this passage, that, as the wa- 
ters of the Axius were very muddy, it was pretended 
by some critics that the true reading was 
'Ai^iou, £ xoXXiOTOV SSeop hnx{8feirM ATij^. 
jEmfma. Ma, as they say, bdng the name qf a fountain 
which rose near Amydon, and mingled its waters 
with those of the Axius. (Strab. VII. p. SSO. Steph. 
Byz. V, A/a. Etymol. M. ead. voc.) But the pas- 
sage is repeated in another place, and there the sub- 
stitution cannot be admitted. Asteropaeus, the Pae- 
onian, about to engage with Achilles, says, 

Mrap efto) yevi^ e0 'Af lou Bupv piovrog 

'A£<o9, tg xoAXiOToy xSSwp M yaiay Tijo-iy. II. ^. 157* 

It may be observed that Homer places the Axius 
in Paeonia, the name of Macedonia being at that pe- 
riod unknown, or at least obscure. The other au- 
thors who speak of the Axius are, Herodotus, VII. 
123. JEschylus Pers. 499- Eurip. Bacch. 569. Strab. 
loc. cit. Livy states, that it formed the line of se- 
paration between the second and third regions of Ro- 
man Macedonia. (XLV. 29.) 
Axius fl. The Axius, next to the Strymon, is the most con- 
siderable river of Macedonia; it rises in the chain 
of mount Scardus, as Ptolemy reports, now Tchar 
daghy above Scopia, the ancient Scopi, and after 
receiving the waters of the Erigonus, Ludias, and 
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Astraeus, it discharges itself into the gulf of Thes- 
salonica. 

In the middle ages, this river assumed the name of 
Bardarus, (Theophylact. Epist. 55. Nicephor. Ore- 
gor. t. I. p. 230.) whence was derived that of Var-- 
dari or Vardar, which it now bears "• The follow- 
ing note respecting the source of the Vardar is to 
be met with in Clarke's Travels *. It is written by 
Mr. Cripps. "When the plain of the Vardar is 
" scorched up in summer, the shepherds drive their 
" flocks and herds into the country between Bosnia 
" and Caradar^ and to the high mountains beyond 
" Caroiiiar, eight days journey from A^o^m^a. Those 
" shepherds relate, that in a swamp, which trembles 
" when a man walks upon it, there is a spring, which 
" rises from the earth so as to form a river upon the 
" Bipoty eleven yards wide from bank to bank ; soon 
" afterwards it becomes augmented by seven other 
" tributary streams, called rivers by the shepherds. 
" But the true source of the Vardar , they say, is this 
** powerful fountain." 

At the mouth of the Axius was the city of Cha-^*^*"*- 
lastra, mentioned by Herodotus in his account of the 
expedition of Xerxes. (VII. 123.) Hecataeus, as 
cited by Steph. Byz. (v. XoAaorpa,) states, that it 
was situated on the Thermaean gulf, and belonged 
to the Thracians. Stephanus adds, that it possessed 
a harbour. In one of the fragments of Diodorus we 
are told that Perseus, king of Macedon, having 
seized upon Chalastra, which had perhaps revolted, 
barbarously caused all the male inhabitants to be 
put to death. (Excerpt, de Virt. et Vit. 808.) But 

* Lucas, troisieme Voyage, 1. 1, p. 40. 

* P. III. p. 334. 
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Strabo affirms^ that Cassander had long before re- 
moved its inhabitants, with those of several other 
towns, to Thessalonica. (VII. p. 8S0. Plin. IV. 10.) 

SindiM. Beyond was Sindus, (Herod. VII. 123.) or Sinthus, 

(Steph. Byz. v. S/vflof,) situated near the mouth of 

Echedonis the river Echedorus, but on which bank is not ap- 
parent. The Echedorus, says Herodotus, rises in 
the Crestonaean territory, and, after flowing through 
Mygdonia, empties itself in a marsh close to the 
Axius, (VII. 124. et 127. Cf. Scyl. Peripl. p. 26. Ety- 
mol. M.) It is alluded to also, I believe, by ApoUodo- 
rus. (Bibl. II. 5. Ptol. p. 84.) The modem name is 
Gattico. 

About ten miles beyond this river we find the 
modem town of Salonichi, which has succeeded to 
Thessalonica, and like that ancient city gives its 

Therme, name to the ffulf on which it stands. Thessalonica 

postea ^ 

i^essaio- was at first an inconsiderable place under the name 
of Therme, by which it was known in the times of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, .^chines, (Fals. Legat. 29.) 
and Scylax. The latter speaks also of the Thermaean 
gulf. (Peripl. p. 26.) 

Xerxes appears to have made some stay at Therme 
with his fleet and army ; and the view he had from 
thence of Olympus and the Thessalian mountains 
probably induced him to explore the mouth of the 
Peneus and the recesses of Tempe. (Herod. VII. 
128.) It was occupied by the Athenians prior to 
the Peloponnesian war, but was restored by them to 
Perdiccas shortly after. (Thuc. I. 51. II. 29.) We 
are informed by Strabo, that Cassander changed the 
name of Therme to Thessalonica in honour of his 
wife, who was daughter of Philip. (Epit. VII. 830. 
Scymn. Ch. 625. Zonar. XII. 26.) But Steph. Byz. 
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asserts, that the former name of Thessalonica was 
Halia, and quotes a passage from a work written by 
Lucillus of Tarrha on this town^to account for the rea- 
sons which induced Philip to call his daughter Thessa- 
lonica. (v. Qetra-akoytKr}.) Cassander is said to have col- 
lected together the inhabitants of several neighbour- 
ing towns for the aggrandizement of the new city, 
which thus became one of the most important and 
flourishing ports of northern Greece. (Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 330.) It surrendered to the Romans after the 
battle of Pydna, (Liv. XLIV. 10. and 45.) and was 
made the capital of the second region of Macedonia. 
(XLV. 29.) Situated on the great Egnatian way, 
two hundred and twenty-seven miles from Dyrrha- 
chium, (Polyb. ap. Strab. VII. p. 322.) and possessed 
of an excellent harbour well placed for commercial 
intercourse with the Hellespont and Asia Minor, it 
could not fail of becoming a very populous and 
flourishing city. The Christian will dwell with pe- 
culiar interest on the circumstances which connect 
the history of Thessalonica with the name of St. 
Paul. It will be seen from the Epistles he addressed 
to his converts there, how successful his exertions 
had been, notwithstanding the opposition and enmity 
he had to encounter from his misguided countrymen. 
(Acts xvii.) 

Pliny describes Thessalonica as a free city, (IV. 
10.) and Lucian as the largest of the Macedonian 
towns. (Asin. 46. Ptol. p. 84. Hierocl. Synecd. p. 
638.) Later historians name it as the residence and 
capital of the praefect of lUyricum. (Theodoret. Hist. 
Eccles. V. 17. Socrat. Hist. Eccles. c. 11.) For an 
account of the ruins and antiquities of Thessalonica, 
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the reader may consult the modem authors referred 
to in the note ". 

Stephanus Byz. names Altus as a fortress in the 
vicinity of Thessalonica, on the authority of the Ma- 
cedonian historian Theagenes. (v. *AAtoV.) 

«CiMU8. Cissus was another neighbouring town which con- 

tributed, as Strabo asserts, to the aggrandizement of 
Thessalonica. (Epit. VII. p. 330.) The same writer 
observes, that this must have been the native place 
of Cisseus, a Thracian chief, mentioned by Homer. 
(A. 221.) The modem name is said to be Cisme\ 

Ciisos Xenophon also speaks of a mount Cissus, which was 
probably in this direction. (Cyneg. c. 11, 1.) 

In the interior of Mygdonia we have the district 

Panada, of Paraxia, according to Ptolemy, the name of which 
sufficiently indicates its vicinity to the Axius. The 
Alexandrian geographer assigns to it the towns 

gwt». Chaetae, Moryllus, and Antigonia. (p. 84.) Moryllus 

Antiffonia is noticcd by Pliny. (IV. 10.) Antigonia was sur- 
named Psaphara, to distinguish it from another An- 
tigonia, also in Mygdonia, but situated more to the 
south. The Tabula Theodosiana places the former 
in the vicinity of Stobi on the borders of Pseonia. 

Ptolemy enumerates the following obscure towns 
in Mygdonia ; some of which, however, were also 
known to Pliny and Steph. Byz. 

CiJindoea Caliudcea, probably the same as the Alindcea of 
Stephanus.(v.'Ax/vSo/a.) — ^Boeras. — ^Physca, mentioned 



vel Alin- 
dcBa. 

S^^ by Thucydides (II. 99.) and Theagenes (ap. Steph. 



° Clarke's Travels, who also Beaujour,Commercedela(Jrece. 

quotesfromMr.Walpole'sMS. ' French Strabo, t. III. p. 

Journal, P. II. s. 3. p. 348. Hoi- 126. 
land's Travels, vol. II. p. 50. 
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Bjz. V* ^vcr/to;.)-^Terpilltts. — Carabia, now perhaps TerpiUua. 
ArabU^ near the Axius.-— Xylopolis, the inhabitants Xyiopoiis. 
of which are the Xylopolitae of Pliny. (IV. 10.) — ^As- Assorus. 
sorus. — Lete, which Steph. Byz. asserts to have beenLete. 
the native city of Nearchus, the celebrated com- 
mander of Alexander's fleet. But in this he is at va- 
riance with Arrian, Plutarch, and others, who state 
that this officer was a Cretan. (Steph. Byz. v. Aijny.) 
Pliny places this town in the interior of Mygdonia, 
as well as another called Phileros. (IV. 10.) — StrepsaPhUeros. 
is noticed by the orator iBschines as a Macedonian *'*^**' 
town in the vicinity of Therme. (de Fals. Legat. p. 
31. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. ST/j«(/a.) 

The territory of Anthemus, which ThucydidesAnih«mii» 
seems to comprise within Mygdonia, (II. 990 wasu^ 
probably to the north-east of Thessalonica. There 
was also a town of the same name, which Amyntas, 
king of Macedon, offered as a residence to Hippias, 
son of Pisistratus. (Herod. V. 94.) It was ceded by 
Philip to Olynthus, together with Potidaea. (Demosth. 
Phil. II. 22. JSSsch. de Fals. Legat. p. 31. Harpocrat. 
V. 'AvtfefAov^. Aristid. II. 224. Liban. Declam. XIII. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Avde/xov^.) The ruins of Anthemus, 
I should imagine, were in the vicinity of Langasui 
and its lake. The ancient Bolbe Palus is no doubt 
that of Betchik^ which is more to the east than that 
of Langafui. 

Thucydides, speaking of the Bottiaei, says, Perdic- 
cas allowed them to occupy the portion of Mygdonia 
adjoining the lake Bolbe, (I. 58.) and again, whenndbepa. 
relating the expedition of Brasidas against Amphi- 
polis, (IV. 103.) he informs us, that this lake empties 
its waters into the sea near Anion and Bormiscus, 
both bebnging to Chalddioe^ and of which we shall 
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presently have occasion to speak. Steph. Byz. n^n- 

B<ab6uriM.tions a town as well as a lake named Bolbe. (v. Box- 

fim.) jS^schylus notices the lake in the Persae. 

(498.) 

MaxeSovfloy 

and Archestratus, speaking of a fish called Xoifipai, 
says, 

*AfjifipcMia T iv) irXovro^opm BoX^^ r ev) X/jctvj). 

(Cf. Scyl. Peripl. p. 27. Arist. Hist. Anim. II.) Dr. 
Clarke, who visited the shores of this lake in his 
travels, observes, '^it is now called Beshek; it is 
** about twelve miles in length, and six or eight in 
" breadth. We can find no notice that has been 
*^ taken of this magnificent piece of water by auy 
" modem writer." 

To the north of Anthemus and Bolbe was the dis- 
Crestonia trfct of Creston Or Crestone, chiefly occupied, as 
tonia."^' we learn from Herodotus, by a remnant of Pelaagi, 
who spoke a different language from their neighbours. 
(I. 570 H^ ^^ states, that the river Echedorus 
took its rise in the Crestonean country, and further 
remarks, that the camels of the Persian army were 
here attacked by lions, which are only to be found in 
Europe, between the Nestus, a river of Thrace, and 
the Achelous. (VII. 124. and 127.) Thucydides also 
mentions the Crestonians as a peculiar race, part of 
whom had fixed themselves near mount Athps. (IV. 
109.) Elsewhere he writes the name Grestonia. (II. 
99.) Theopompus, as quoted by Athensus, (III. 77.) 
Graestonia. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. rprjarwia et Kfnjffrwt, 
who cites Herodotus, Hecataeus, Rhianus, and Lyco- 
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jimm ; see also Aristot de Mirab. Auscult. p. 112. 
Lycophr. v. 499. and Tzetzes on the passage. It 
may be observed, that Stephanus mentions Creston ^^^^ 
as a town. This district is now known by the name 
of Caradagh. 

CHALCIDICE. 

South and east of Mygdonia was the country of 
Chalcidice, so named from the Chalcidians, an ancient 
people of Eubcean origin, who appear to have fomled 
settlements in this part of Macedonia at an early 
period. (Strab. X. p. 447.) Thucydides always terms 
them the Chalcidians of Thrace, to distinguish them 
apparently from the Chalcidians of Eubcea. (I. 57. 
Herod. VIII. 127.) At the instigation of Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, the Chalcidians, having entered 
into a league with the Bottiaei,* made war upon the 
Athenians, who held Potidaea and other towns in 
their vicinity, and proved victorious in more than 
one engagement. (Thuc. II. 79-) 

We also learn from Thucydides that Brasidas 
vras mainly indebted to their cooperation for his first 
successes. (Thuc. IV. 83. et seq.) It is certain, that 
the expedition of this enterprising commander was 
in the end productive of the most beneficial results 
to the Chalcidic towns, since it finally secured their 
independence, (Thuc. V. 18.) and greatly promoted 
the prosperity to which those republics, and more 
especially Olynthus, attained, before they were an- 
nexed to Ma(^onia by the arms of Philip. 

The whole of Chalcidice may be considered as 
forming one great peninsula, confined between the 
gulf of Thessalonica and the Strymonicus Sinus. 
But it also comprises within itself three smaller pen- 
insulas, sep^ated from each other by so many 
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inlets of the sea : these we shall take in the order in 
which they present themselves. 

Beginning from Thessalonica, we have to potice^ 
about ten miles south of that city» a river called by 
Chabriaa fl. Ptolemy Chabrias ; perhaps it is the same which Pro^ 
lUchiosfl. copius names Rechios: the latter also informs us, 
Artemi- that Justiuiau had caused the fortress of Artemisium 
to be constructed at its mouth. (iEdif IV. 3.) We 
Hegonis havc ncxt the promontory Hegonis of Ptolemy, now 
S^m.^'^ " Cara JBourun. The tract of coast which we are 
Crusie vei now foUowiug borc anciently the name of Crusis, as 
regio. Thucydides writes the name, (II. 79.) or Crossaea 
according to Herodotus. (VII. 123. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
V. Kpovaig.) Dionysius of Halicamassus names the 
inhabitants Crusaei. (Ant. Rom. I. p. 39-) 
iEneia. iEneia, reported by tradition to have been founded 

by ^neas on his departure fSrom Troy, (Dion. Hal. 
loc. cit. Liv. XL. 4.) was situated on the coast op* 
posite to Pydna, on the other side of the gulf of 
Thessalonica, and fifteen miles from the latter town. 
(Liv. loc. cit.) It is mentioned by Herodotus (VII. 
123.) and likewise by Scylax, who terms it a Gre- 
cian city. (Peripl. p. 26.) Livy states that sacrifices 
were performed here annually in honour of ^neas, 
the reputed founder, and relates also the circum- 
stance of Porres, a person of distinction in this town^ 
who had successively married the two daughters of 
Herodicus, a Thessalian, being overtaken with his 
wife and family in their attempt to escape from the 
persecution of Philip, and compelled to destroy 
themselves. (XL. 4.) Lycophron alludes to the 
foundation of this city by ^neas, where he speaks 
Rhaceius of his occupyiug mount Rhacelus, which he couples 
^^^' with Cissus, as being near Thessalonica. 
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Kitra-ov vap' ahvv vp&va xa) Aa^tjarlas 

Kjipaa-fopovs yuvaixas, y. 1236. 

Virgil likewise has not omitted to notice the tradi- 
tion. 

..... Feror hue, et littore curvo 
Mcenia prima loco, fatis ingressus iniquis : 
iEneadasque meo nomen de nomine fingo. 

iEN. III. 16. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Amia.) We are told by Diony- 
sius of Halicamassus, (loc. cit. et Strabo Epit. VII. 
p. 830.)_that iEneia was much reduced in population 
and importance when Cassander founded Thessalo- 
nica ; but it is evident, from Livy's account, that it 
still continued in a flourishing state. It was given 
up to plunder by P. -Similius after the battle of 
Pydna, in consequence of the resistance which had 
been offered to the Roman arms. (XLV. 27.) 

The ruins of iEneia are visible near the small 
town of Pdnomi, close to the headland of the same 
name, which is perhaps the ^nion of Scymnus. (v.^nionpro. 

/*Akv V monto* 

627.) num. 

Beyond ^neia^ Herodotus names Smila, Campsa Smiia. 
or Capsa, (Steph. Byz. v. Kat^a,) and Gigonus, (Vll. Gigonu*. 
123.) The latter town is also mentioned by Thucydi- 
des, (I. 61.) who states, that an Athenian force, 
which had been employed agkinst Perdiccas, arrived 
there from Berrhoea in three days, on their way to 
attack Potidaea. Stephanus reports, that Artemi- 
dorus called this town Gigonis. (v. r/ywvo^.) We 
find, along the same coast, Lisae, Combrea, and Li- Lisa, 
paxus, noticed by Herodotus in his account of theiipa^?' 
Persian expedition under Xerxes. (VII. 128.) 
Somewhat inland south of Mueia was Antigonea, 
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according to ScymnuB, Ch. v. 6S0. li^. JQjiV. 10. 
Ptol. p. 88. PHn. IV. 10. 

PALLENE. 
The peninsula of Pallene, of which frequent men- 
tion occurs in the historianis of Greece, is said to 
have anciently borne the name of Phl^ra» and to 
have witnessed the conflict between the gods and 
the earthbom Titans : 

!rav 6w\ hv riilto 4>Xe- 

'Ayr^&}j»<ri¥— Pikd. Nek. 1. 100. 
nairiv fiwfiirctv wfu "nrw, 

'H/7axXff)}^ . PiND. IsTH. VI. 47. 

Cf Lycophr. v. 1408. and his commentators ; also 
Steph.Byz.v.naAAi7in7,Strab.Epit.VII.p.380. Itiis 
peninsula is connected with the mainland by a nar-^ 
row isthmus of little more than two mules in breadth, 
on which formerly stood the rich and flourishing dty 
of Potidaea, (Scyl. PeripL 26-) founded by the Co- 
rinthians, (Thuc. I. 56. Scymn. Ch. v. 628.) though 
at what period is not apparent ; it must, however, 
have existed some time before the Persian war, as 
we know from Herodotus that it sent troops to Pla- 
taea, (IX. 28.) having already surrendered to the 
Persians on their march into Greece, (Her. VII. 
128.) but^ after the battle of Salamis, it closed its 
gates against Artabazus^ who, at the head of a Icu^ 
detachment from the army destined to act under 
Mardonius, had escorted Xerxes to the Hellespont. 
On his return, this general laid si^e to the place ; 
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of which he would probably have obtainied posses^ 
rioo, through the treachery of one of its citizens, 
had not the plot been accidentally discovered. The 
attempt subsequently made against Potidaea by the 
Persians proved very disastrous, from a sudden in- 
flux of the sea, which occurred as the troops were 
crossing the bay to attack the town, and which oc- 
casioned the loss of a great part of the Persian 
forces, obliging the remainder to make a hasty re- 
treat. (Herod. VIII. 127. et seq.) After the termi- 
nation o£ this war^ Potidaea appears to have fallen 
under the subjection of the Athenians, as it was 
then termed a tributary city. We learn from Thu- 
cydides that the harsh conduct of Athens towards 
the Potidaeans, who were naturally inclined to the 
Ddrian interest, compelled them to revolt, and to 
seek the protection of Perdiccas and the Corinthians. 
(I. 56. et seq.) After a severe action, in which the 
Athenians were finally victorious, the town was re- 
gularly bei»eged both by sea and land ; but it was 
not until near the conclusion of the second year that 
it capitulated, when the Athenian troops, greatly 
diminished by the plague which had been conveyed 
thither from Athens, entered the place^ the inha- 
bitants being allowed to withdraw whither they 
chose. It was afterwards recolonized from Athens. 
(Thuc. II. 70.) On 'the occupation of Amphipolis, 
and other towns of Thrace, by Brasidas, that general 
attempted to seize upon the garrison of Potidaea ; 
but the attack having failed, he withdrew his forces 
from the walls. (Thuc. IV. 135.) Many years after 
this event, Potidaea appears to have revolted from 
Athens, (Xen. Hell. V. 216.) as we learn from Dio* 
dorus that it was taken by Timotheus, general of 
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that republic. (XV. 500. Cf. Isbcr. de AhtiA 119.) 
It was subsequently occupied by Philip of Macedon^ 
who allowed the Athenian troops to return to theit 
country witbout ransom. 

Cassan. When Cassander ascended the throne, he founded 
a new dty on the neck of the peninsula of Pallene \ 
thither he transferred the inhabitants of several 
neighbouring towns, and, among others, those of 
Potidaea, and the remnant of the population of 
Olynthus. Cassandrea is said to have surpassed all 
the Macedonian cities in opulence and splendoiH*i 
(Diod. Sic. XVIII. 699.) Mention is made in the 
historian here quoted of its being once under the 
dominion of a cruel tyrant named ApoUodorus. (Ex- 
cerpt. 357.) 

Philip the son of Demetrius made use of Cassan- 
dria as his principal naval arsenal ; and at one time 
caused a hundred galleys to be constructed in the 
docks of that port. (Liv. XXVIII. 8.) In the war 
with Perseus his son, the Roman fleet, in conjunc- 
tion with Eumenes king of Pergamus, undertook 
the siege of Cassandrea ; but the enterprise proving 
unsuccessful, they were compelled to retire. (Liv. 
XLIV. 11. and 12.) Pliny speaks of Cassandrea as 
a Roman colony. (IV. 10.) From Procopius we learn 
that this city at length fell a prey to the barbaiian 
Huns, who scarce left a vestige of it remaining. 
-^^BeU. Pers. II. 4. de .Edif. IV. 3. Niceph. Gregor. 
1. 1, p. 150.) 

cut«. Livy notices a spot named Clitae, in the imme« 

diate vicinity of Cassandrea. (XLIV. 11.) 

Aphytis. The other towns of Pallene are enumerated by 
Herodotus in the following order: after Potidaea, 
(VII. 123>) Aphytis; which is also named by Thu- 
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cydides^ who places it near Potidaea. (I. 64.) Here 
was a celebrated temple of Bacchus ; to which Age- 
sipolis king of Sparta, who commanded the troops 
before Olynthus, desired to be removed shortly be- 
fore his death, and near which he breathed his last. 
j(Xen. Hell* V. 8, I9-) According to Plutarch, in 
his Life of Lysander, there was here an oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon ; and it appears that this general, 
when besieging Aphjrtis, was warned by the god to 
idesist from the attempt. The same story is told by 
Pausanias. (Lacon. 18. Cf. Arist. Polit. 173. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'A^iJny.) Mention of Aphyte occurs also in 
Strabo, Epit VII. p. 330. Scylax, Peripl. 26. Theo- 
phrastus speaks of the vine of Aphyte. (III. 20.) 

The town of Neapolis, which must not be con-NeapoHs. 
founded with another city of the same name on the 
coast of Thrace near Philippi, is known to us only 
from Herodotus ; as is also Mgady named by no writer, ^g». 
unless it is the Mgsd Meloboteria of Steph. Byz. 

Therambo, or Thrambus, we find in Scylax, (p.Therambo 
26.) as well as in Herodotus, and Lycophron, v. bus. 
1404. 

Steph. Byz. (v. Qpafxl3o^) observes there was a pro- 
montory of this name ; which I imagine to be the 
same as that called by Thucydides and Livy Posi- Thrambus 
deum. (Thuc. IV. 129.) Livy states that there weredeumpii. 
two promontories in the peninsula of Pallene, oppo-rium. 
site to the Magnesian coast; the largest named Po-^canastro. 
sideum, (XLIV. 11.) now Cape Cassandra; thecSiLtrum 
other Canastraaum. This, according to Herodotus, S^^'^*^' 
was the extreme point of the peninsula. (VII. 128.) 
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• • • • • oArip 0rffiTw 

Apoll. Rhod. I. 598. 

(C£ Thuc. IV. 110.) Scylax sajs it was held sa- 
cred, (p. 36. Lycophr. et SchoL Mel. II. 3. PIm. 

IV. 10. Ptol. p. 82. Strab. Epit. VII. p. 330. Steph. 
Byz. V. Kavcurrfw.) The modem name of this cape 
is PaUiourL 

Mende. Mendc was a colony of Eretria in Eubcea, as 
Thucydides informs us; but it afterwards became 
sul^eot to Athens^ togeth^ with Potida&a, and other 
towns of Pallene and Chalddice. On the arrival of 
Brasidas in Macedonia, Mende revdted from the 
Athenians^ (Thuc. IV. 123.) but it was retaken by 
Nicias and Nicostratus. (IV. 13. Diod. Sic. XII. 
323.) It is described by Livy, at a later period, as 
a small maritime place under the dominion of Cas- 
•sandria. (XXXI. 45. Steph. Byz. V. M^, Scyl; 
Peripl. p. 26. Athen. 1. 51. Mel. II. 8. Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 330. Plin. IV. 10.) 

sdone. Scioue, the last of the Pallenian towns mentioned 

by Herodotus, was said to have been founded by some 
Pellenians of Achaia, who had wandered thither on 
their return from Troy. (Thuc. IV. 120. Conon. Nar- 
rat. XIII. Phot. Bibl. Pomp. Mel. II. 3. Steph. Byz. 

V. liKiiinf.) Its history very closely resembles that of 
Mende, having revolted in favour of Brasidas from 
Athens ; it was besieged and retaken by Cleon, when, 
by order of the Athenian people, all the men were 
put to death, and the women and children reduced 
to slavery; the town was then given to the Pla- 
taeans who had survived the ruin of their own dty. 
(Thuc. V. 32. Diod. Sic. XII. 328. Aristoph. Vesp. 
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V. 210.) The severity of the Athenians on this oc- 
casion^ as we are assured by Xenophon, weighed 
heavfly on their midds^ when they afterwards found 
themselves reduced to distress5 and exposed to the 
vengeance of the Spartans and their allies. (HelL II. 
2, 2.) Scione is also mentioned by Pliny, IV. 10. 
Strab. Epit. VII. p. 880. It may be observed, that 
Steph. Byz. speaks of a town named Pallene. ApaUene 
small river named Brychon, according to Lycophron,Bnrdionfl. 
watered the peninsula of Pallene : 

UaKkilflet r ofovpa, riyy 6 ^6xep»i 

Bpvp(o0v hnrotlfnty yijywwv dinjfin];. 1407* 

At the head of the gulf which separates the pen* 
insula of Pallene from that of Sithonia, stood the 
once celebrated and powerful city of Olynthus^oiynthus. 
founded probably by the Chalcidians and Eretrians 
of Euboea. (Strab. X. p. 447.) .Herodotus relates, that 
it was afterwards held by the Bottiaei, who had been 
expelled from the Themuean gulf by the Macedo- * 
nians ; but on the revolt of Potidaea, and other towns 
on this coast, from the Persians^it was besieged and 
taken by Artabazus, a commander of Xerxes, who 
put all the inhabitants to the sword, and delivered 
the town to Critobulus of Torone and the Chald* 
dians. (Herod. VIII. 127*) Perdiccas some years 
after persuaded the Bottiaei and Chalcidians to aban**- 
don thdr other towns, and make Olynthus their 
principal city, previous to their engaging in hostili* 
ties with the Athenians. (Thuc. I. 58.) In this war 
the Olynthians obtained some decisive advantages 
over that republic; and the expedition of Brasidas 
enabled them effectually to preserve their freedom 
and independence, which was distinctly recognized 
by tireaty. (Thuc. V.) 
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From this time the republic of Olynthus gradually 
acquired so much power and importance among the 
northern states of Greece, that it roused the jealousy 
and excited the alarm of the more powerful of 
the southern republics, Athens and Lacedaemon. 
The Olyntliians, apparently proceeding on the fe- 
deral system, afterwards so successfully adopted by 
the Achseans, incorporated into their alliance all the 
smaller towns in their immediate vicinity ; and by 
degrees succeeded in detaching several important 
places from the dominions of Amyntas king of Ma- 
cedon, who had not the power of protecting himself 
from these encroachments^ At length, however, a 
deputation from the Chalcidic cities of ApoUonia 
and Acanthus, whose independence was at that time 
immediately threatened by Oly nthus, having directed 
the attention of Sparta, then at the height of its po- 
litical importance, to this rising power, it was deter- 
mined in a general assembly of the Peloponnesian 
states to despatch an army of ten thousand men into 
Thrace. (Xen. Hell. V. 2, 14. Diod. Sic. XV. 467.) 
Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, and one of the most 
distinguished commanders of Sparta, was appointed 
to conduct the war. Having collected his forces, 
and those of Amjoitas and his allies, he marched 
against the Oljoithians, who ventured to give him 
battle before their waUs; but, after a well-fought 
action, they were compelled to take refuge within 
their city. In a skirmish, however, which happened 
not long after, the Peloponnesian forces, in their 
disorderly pursuit of a body of 01}mthian cavalry 
dose to the town, were thrown into confusion by a 
sortie of the enemy, which communicated such a 
panic to the whole army, that, not^thstanding all 
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the efforts of Teleutias to stop the flight of hid 
troops^ a total route ensued, and he himself wki 
slain. (Hell. V. 3.) This disaster, instead of dis- 
heartening, called forth fresh exertions on the part 
of the Spartan government. Agesipolis, one of the 
kings, was ordered to take the command, and pro* 
secute the war with vigour. This young monarch 
had abeady obtained some advantages over the 
enemy, when he was seized with a disorder, which, 
baffling all remedies, soon proved fatal; he died at 
Aphyte, as was before stated, near the temple of 
Bacchus. 

Polybiades, his successor, had thus the credit of 
putting an end to the war ; for the Olynthians, left to 
their own resources, found themselves unable to cope 
with their powerful and persevering antagonists, 
and were at length forced to sue for peace ; which 
was granted on condition that they should acknow-^ 
ledge their dependence on Sparta, and take part in 
aU its wars. (Xen. V. 4, 27. Diod. Sic. XV. 469-) 

Olynthus, though awed and humbled^ was far 
from being effectually subdued ; and not many years 
^lapsed before it renewed its attempts to form a 
confederacy, and again dismember the Macedonian 
states^. In consequence of the alliance which it 
entered into with Amphipolis, once the colony of 
Athens, it became involved in hostilities with the 
Athenians, supported by Philip son of Amyntas, 
who had just ascended the throne of Macedon ; and 
Potiddea and Torone were successively wrested fi^m 
its dondinion. Indeed Olynthus itself could not long 
have resisted such powerful enemies, had not jea- 

y Mitford*8 Hist, of Greece, t. VII. c. 34. s. 2. 
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lottsj^ or some secret cause, spread disunion between 
the allies> and induced them tp form other de^ 
signs^ 

Shortly afiter, we find Philip and the Oljnthians 
in league against Athens, with the view of expelling 
that power from Thrace. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 514. De- 
mosth. Olynth. II. p. 19.) Amphipolis was besi^ed, 
and taken by assault. (Diod. Sic. loc. cit. Demosth. 
Olynth. II.) Potidaea surrendered, and was restored 
to Olynthus, (Demosth. loc cit.) which for a time 
became as flourishing and powerful as at any former 
period of its Iiistory. Of the circumstances which 
induced this republic to abandon the interest of Ma** 
cedon in favour of Athens, we are not well in- 
formed ; but the machinations of the party hostile 
to Philip led to a declaration of war against that 
monarch; and the Athenians were easily prevailed 
upon by the eloquence of Demosthenes to send foites 
to the support of Oljmthus, under the command of 
Chares. (Olynth. et de Legat. p. 426.) Although 
these troops were at first successful, it was evident 
that they were unable effectually to protect the dty 
against the formidable army of Philip. The 01yn« 
thians, beaten in two successive actions, w^e soon 
confined within their walls ; and, after a siege of 
some duration, were compelled to surrteder, not 
without suspicion of treachery on the part of £u- 
rysthenes and Lasthenes, who were then at the head 
of affairs. On obtaining possession of this important 
dty, Philip gave it up to plunder, reduced the in- 
habitants to slavery, and razed the walls to the 

^ Mr. Mitford thinks this was this fact rests on no authority 
caused by the attack of the which is at all satisfactory. T. 
Athenians upon Pydna; but VII. c. 35. s. 3. p. 360. 
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grouncL (Diod. Sic. XVI. 539. Excerpt. 341. De«. 
mosth. Phil. III. p. 113. De Legat. p. 4S6. Justia. 
VIII. 4.) 

callidus emptor Olynthi. 

Juv. Sat. XII. 47. 

Olynthus was sixty stadia from Potidaea» and 
within sight of that town, as we learn from Thucy- 
dides, I. 63. Xenophon mentions a river that flowed 
near it, but of which he does not give us the name. 
(Hell. V. 33.) The ruins of Oljmthus are now 
called Agios Manms. We hear of some towns in 
the vicinity, which were probably in its dependence. 
Mecyberna, as Strabo reports, (VII. p. 330,) was theMecyber- 
harbour of the Olynthians, by whom it was taken 
from the Athenians. (Thuc. V. 39. Mod. Sic. XII. 
825.) It surrendered to Philip before the siege of 
Olynthus, (Id. XVI. 588.) This place is noticed by 
Scylax, Peripl. p. 26. Herodotus, VII. 122. Scymn. 
Ch. V. 640. Steph. Byz. v. MvjKv^epmy and also by 
Pliny, IV. 10. who observes, that it gave the name of 
Mecybemaeus sinus to the bay on which it was si-Mecyber- 
tuated, otherwise caUed Toronaicus sinus. ^^ ^^^ 

Near Olynthus was a spot to which the appella- 
tion of Cantharolethron was given, from its being cantharo- 
remarked that black beetles (canthari) could not^®**^"*' 
exist there. (Strab. Epit. VII. p. 830. Arist. de Mir. 
Auscult. C. 130. Antig. Caryst. Hist. C. 14. Pint. 
II. 931. PUn. XI. 28.) 

To the north of Olynthus, and in the direction of 
Potidsea, was Spartolus, a Chalcidic fortress, tnen-spartoius. 
tioned by Thucydides ; who gives an account of an 
action fought near it, between the Athenians and 
Chalddians, in which the latter were victorious. (II. 
690 In ^^* 3^^* ^11* 321* ^^^ Pactolus we should 
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read'SpMtohis. (Cf. Thuc. V. IS. Steph. Byz. v. 

oiyrfavei arapT»XoV.) Near Spartolus was the fortress of Gly- 
sia, or Olyca, noticed by Isaeus. (Orat de Dicaeogen. 
Haered. p. 55. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. "OkvKa.) 

Scoius. Scolus is another town of Chalcidice, named by 

Thucydides; its independence was recognized by 
Athens in a treaty made with Sparta after the battle 
of Amphipolis. (V* 18. Cf Eustath. II. p. 265.) 
Steph. Byz. writes it SrwAof. 

Zeira vei Zeira, or Geira, a fortress belonging to the Olyn- 
thians, was taken by Philip, as Diodorus reports^ 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 638.) . 

Sithonia. That portion of Chalcidice containing Olynthus 
and its territory, as well as the adjoining peninsuki, 
bore anciently the name of Sithonia, as we are told 
by Herodotus, VII. 122. The Sithonians are men- 
tioned by more than one writer as a people of 
Thrace : 

Spoilf,fi9t^(rloL re ^eipotg ij t ciraxTWj 

Lycophb. v. 1408. 

where see the Scholiasts. Elsewhere the same poet 
alludes obscurely to a people of Italy, descended from 
the Sithonian giants, (v. 1354.) 

Sithoniasque nives hiemis subeamus aquosae. 

ViRG. EcL. X. 66. 

monet Sithoniis non levis Evius. 

HoR. O0. 1. 18, 9. 

The first town on the coast to the south-east of 
Sermyie. Olynthus is Scrmylc, termed a Greek city by Hero- 
dotus, in his account of the march of Xerxes, (VII. 
122.) and also by Scylax, Peripl. p. 26. From Thur. 
cydides we collect that it was in the hands of the 
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Athenians at the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
(I. 65, V. 18. Steph. Byz. v. J^epixvXia.) The latest 
mention of it is to be found in the Byzantine histo* 
nan. (Cantacuz. II. p. 78-) 

Beyond is Galepsus, also a Greek city» according Oaiepsus. 
to Herodotus, (loc. cit.) which should not be con- 
founded with Gapselus, a Thracian town near the 
mouth of the Strymon, more especially as we find 
that place written also Gapselus in Livy, XLIV. 
45. Diod. Sic. Excerpt. 314. Steph. Byz. v. TaXrppo^, 

Torone, which gave its name to the gulf on which Torona 
it stood, was situated towards the southern extre- 
mity of the Sithonian peninsula. It was probably 
founded, with the other Greek towns already men- 
tioned, by the Eubceans. From Herodotus we learn 
that it supplied both men and ships for the Persian 
armament against Greece. (VII. 122.) When Ar- 
tabazus obtained possession of Olynthus, he appointed 
Critobulus commander of the town. (Herod. VIII. 
127.) 

Torone afterwards fell into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, together with Potidaea, and other Chalcidic 
cities. It was surprised and occupied for a short 
time by Brasidas, (Thuc. IV. 110. et seq.) but was 
retaken by Cleon. (Thuc. V. 2.) At a later period 
this town was apparently wrested from Athens by 
the Olynthians, as we hear of its recapture by Ti- 
motheus, general of that republic. (Diod. Sic. XV. 
500.) Having at length been conquered by Philip, 
it was annexed by him to the Macedonian empire. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 538.) Shortly after which it was 
assailed without effect by a Roman fleet in the war 
against Perseus. (Liv. XLIV. 12.) 

Torone was situated on a hill, as we learn from 
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Thucydides, (IV. 114.) and near a marsh of gome 
extent, in which the Egyptian bean grew naturally. 
(Theophr. ap. Athen. III. 2.) It wias famous also 
for a particular kind of fish : 

'£v Sff ToponaUov iarn rou xap^^apla xph 
ro5 nines ^iwv^tv tnroy&irrpia xoIKbi Karooitv, 

Archestrat. ap. Athen. VII. 86. 

The other authors who speak of this town are, 
Scylax, p. 26. Scymn. Ch. 641. Aristot. Hist. Anim. 
V- c- 15. Steph. Byz. v. To/?«i^, Strab. Epit. VII. 
p. 880. Pomp. Mel. II. 8. Ptol. p. 82. 

Toponai- The gulf of Torouc, Toronicus, or Toronaicus si- 
nus, (Steph. Byz. et Scymn. Ch. loc. cit. Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 880.) is known in modem geography as the 
bay of Cas^andria. Three stadia from Torone was 

Dioscu. the Dioscurium, or temple of Castor and Pollux. 

num* 

cophofl The harbour of Torone was named Cophos, £rom 

^'^* the circumstance that the noise of waves was never 

heard there ; hence the proverb xw^epo^ roS To^»- 

vdiov Xi/xevo^. (Proverb. Graec. Schott. p. 101. Cf. 

Strab. Epit. VII. p. 830. Pomp. Mel. II. 8.) 

Goiopho- The port of the Colophonians was another harbour 

^rtX in the vicinity of Torone, as we learn from Thucy- 

Lecythos. dides, V. 2. The same historian also speaks of Le* 

cythos, a small fortress close to that town, which 

surrendered, with Torone, to Brasidas. (IV. 116.) 

Physoeiia. Pomp. Mela is the only writer who speaks of Phys« 

ceUa as a town near Torone. (II. 3.) 
Derrhis Thc promoutory of Derrhis, that closes the gulf of 
gjomonto- rp^y^^ ^^ ^.j^^ south-cast, (Strab. Epit. VII. p. 880. 
Pomp. Mel. II. 8. Steph. Byz. v. Topwwy,) is now C 
Drepdno. On doubling this headland, the naviga- 
Ampeios tor comes in sight of the Ampelos. promontorium, 
gromonto- (Hcrod. VII. 122.) uoticcd by Livy as the Toro- 
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naan promontory. (XXXI. 46- Plin- IV* 10. Ptol. 
p. 82. Steph. Byz. v. ''Af^veXo^.) 

This cape forms the termination of the gulf which 
now takes its name from Monte Santo^ the modem 
appellation of the well-known Athos. It was called 
by the ancients Singiticus sinus, (Strab. VII. p. 330. Smgiticuf 
Ptol. p. 82.) apparently from the town of Singus,"*^"** 
mentioned by Herodotus, VII. 122. Thucydides, V. 
18. Steph. Byz. v. 2/770$^, Ptol. p. 82. Herodotus, 
without naming the gulf, places on its shores three 
other towns, Assa, Pilorus, and Sarte. (VII. 122. Awa. 
Cf. steph. Byz. v. Ao-o-a, n/Aa?^of, Sapriy.) Sarte. 

The peninsula in which mount Athos rises forms 
the eastern side of the Singitic gulf. It is called 
Acte by Thucydides; and was inhabited in his timeActeregio. 
by various nations of Thracian and Pelasgic origin : 
such as the Bisaltae, Crestonaei, . and Tyrrhenians, 
with an intermixture of Chalcidians. (IV. 109. Pomp, 
Mel. II. S.) 

Athos, says Herodotus, is a great and celebrated Athai 

mons. 

mountain, stretching out far into the sea, and well 
inhabited. Its termination forms a peninsula, con- 
nected with the mainland by an isthmus of twelve 
stadia. This space is mostly level ground, the hills 
being inconsiderable. On one side is Acanthus ; on 
the other, the coast opposite Torone. (VII. 22.) 

The earliest mention of this mountain occurs in 
Homer ; who represents Juno as ascending to its sum- 
mit, and thence taking her rapid flight to Lemnos : 

'SevaT 6^' hTtovoXaov 0^jjx«v Sgeoi vi^Offvra, 
*AxpoTaTOLs KOpv^oi^y ovte ^dovu fiipTrj^ 7ro5oi?v. 
*Ef *A66oo V Iff) w^vTOv efi^a-ATO KV[j,oiivovTa, 

II. s. jJae, 

YOL. I. S 
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It was said to be so high that it cast its shadow as 
far as the isle of Lemuos : 

Apoll. Rhod. I. 601. 

Strabo reports that the inhabitants of the mountaiii 
saw the sun rise three hours before those who lived 
on the shore at its base. (Epit. VII. p. 331.) Pliny, 
however, great^ exi^erates, when he affirms that 
Athos extends into the sea for seventy-five miles, 
and that its base oGcufMes a circumference of one 
hundred and fifty miles. (IV. l(k) Strabo says the 
circvmnavigation of the whole peninsula was four 
hundred stadia, or fifty miles. (Epit. VIJ. p. 331.) 
The modern Greeks term it Agion Qros, the Fra»ks« 
Monte Santo. 

Among the several towns situated in this pemn-* 
Sane. sula was Sauc, which, according to Thucydides, 
stood on the shore looking towards Euboea^ that is^ 
. on the sinus Singiticus. The same historian rep»ta 
that it was a colony of Andres. (IV. 109.) Here 
commenced, as we learn from Herodotus, the cele- 
brated canal cut by order of Xerxes for his immense 
armament. It is well known that the disaster whicl^ 
the fleet of Mardonius sustained, in attempting^ to 
round the promontoides of Atbos» first suggested tlm 
vast enterprise to the Persian monarch. Herodotus^ 
states that three years were employed in its execu- 
tion, its breadth being sufficient to allow of two gal- 
leys rowing abreast, while its length amounted to a 
mile and a half. (Plin. IV. 10. Herod. VII. 122.) 
Antiquity has not failed to extol in terms of wonder 
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this immeMe tmdertekifig; and though tlie Romaiit 
satirirt ranks it wHh the either fables to whieh the 
eKpeditioB at iX^rxes gave rise, 

Velifieatus Athos^ et quicquid Grsecia meodax 
Audet iH hist<ma. Sat. X. 174. 

its existence h too weU attested by Herodotos and 
subsequent writers ta be considered as a subject of 
doubt. (Thuc. IV. 109. Plat. Leg. Ill, p. 699. Iso- 
crat. Paneg. p. 222. Lys. Orat. Funebr. Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 391.) Nottrithstanding the assertion df some 
travellers '^y it is now ascertained that considerable 
remains of this great work are yet visible''. The 
following accomit of the present appearance of the 
caaal is given in Mr. Walpole's Collection, vol. i. 
p. S24. from Dr. Hunt's papers. ''We soon came 
** lo the spot on the Isthmus now caUed JPrdblakM, 
'' where Xerxes is said to have cut a canal tor bkr 
^' fleet of gaUey«, This i» about a mile and a quartet 
'' long, and twenty-five yards across ; a measurement 
** not very different from that given by Herodotus 
^ of twelve stadia. We Ibund that it had been much 
^ itted up with nud and rashes, but is traceable in 
^ its whole extent, ha^ng its bottom in many places 
•♦ very liltie above the level erf the sea ; in some 
'' parts of it corn is^ sown, in otl^rs there are pondil 
•* of water. We saw some ruins at that end of the 
^ canal which <^ns into the gulf of Athos.'^ Thes^ 
may have been the remains of Sane^ or, as the writeif 
of the sbcfre citation supposes, those crfUranopdis^uranopo- 

* BeloD Singul. Rer. Observ. ^ A plan of it is given, ac- 

p. 78. Compare Mitlbrd; wW cording to jCb present stafte, ia 

justly refutes the observation of the Voyage Pittoresque de* la 

tbiB traveller. T. II. c. 8. p. Qroee of Choiseuil Gk>uilier. T. 

in. II. p. 145. 

S 2 
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founded, as Athenaeiis relates, by Alexander brbthel- 

of Cassander. (Athen. III. 54.) Ifs site is now called 

CaUitid. In the peninsula were the following towns : 

^^ Dium, (Herod. VII. 22. Thuc. IV, 109. Scyl. Pe- 

oiophyxus-ripl. p. 26. Strab. Epit. VII. p. 331.)— Olophyxus, 

mentioned also by the same writers, and Pliny, IV. 

Aero. 10. Steph. Byz. v. 'OXoSvl^o^. — ^Acrothoum, or Acro- 

thoum vel mt ^ t ^ 

Acrothoi. thoi, situated higher up the mouptain^ as its name 
implies, (Thuc. IV. 109. Scyl. p.. 26. Steph. Byz. v. 
''Aflwf, Strab. Epit. VII. p. 331.) and of which Mela 
observes that the inhabitants were supposed to live 
beyond the usual time allotted to man. (II. 3.) This 
remark of the geographer serves to illustrate the 

iUoUonia name of Macrobia, given by Pliny to ApoUonia, 
which he places on mount Athos, (IV. 10.) aqd 
which may have succeeded to Acrothoi; this last 
town having, according to Theophrastus, been Swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake in consequence of the 

Thywus. impiety of its inhabitants. — Thyssus, named by Thu- 
cydides and Strabo, Scylax, loc. cit. Simplic. in 
Epict. Erichir. c. 28. p. 223. Thucydides says it 
was taken by the Dictidians, a people apparently 
of Chalcidian descent, during the Peloponnesian 

Dictidien. ^ar. (V. 35.) These Dictidians are mentioned by 
the same historian as having revolted froiii Athens. 
(V. 82.) I find no other notice of them; but, as 
the various readings have Aia^ and A/^^-, might 
they not be tjie people of Dium mentioned aboveS 
who remained faithful to Athens oh the invasion 

cieoruB. of Brasidas. (Thuc. IV. 109.) — Cleonae is said to 
have been a colony of Chalcis. (Heraclit. Pont. 
Polit. XXX. p. 216. Herod. VII. 22. Thuc. loc. 

* This is the opinion of Gat- rod. et Thuc. Thrac. Soc. Got- 
terer in his Commeat. de He- ting. t. VI. p. 2 1 . 
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dt. Scyl. loc. cit. Plin. IV. 10.) — Charadriae isChanuiri«. 
named by Scylax only. (p. 26.) — ^Palaeotrium, or 
PalsBorium, by Pliny, (IV. 10.) and Stratonice, onPaLeo- 
the sinus Singiticus, by Ptolemy. (Cf. Steph. Byz. stnltonioe. 

The peninsula we have been describing presents 
two remarkable promontories ; the one on the Sin- 
gitic gulf is the Nymphaeum promontorium of Pto-Nymphas- 
lemy, (p. 82.) now Cape S. Georgia; the other, monto." 
which Strabo calls Acrathos, (Epit. VII. p. 330.) de-Acrathos 
rived its name apparently from the mountain, (Ptol. mSS.^'*^" 
p. 82.) and is the modem Capo Monte Santo. 

On the other side of the Isthmus, and at the ex<- 
tremity of the canal of Xerxes, which is opposite to 
Sane^ stood Acanthus, once a flourishing city, colo* Acanthus, 
nized by Andros, (Thuc. IV. 84. Scymn. Ch. 646. 
Plut. Qusest. Or. 30.) and often alluded to by the 
historians of Greece. It submitted to Xerxes on his 
passage there with his army; and the Acanthians 
are said by Herodotus to have been much distin- 
guished by that monarch for their zeal in his ser- 
vice. (VII. 116.) On the arrival of Brasidas in 
Chalddice, he deemed it politic to secure to Sparta 
the alliance of this important town ; and, presenting 
himself before its walls with his army, was per- 
mitted to address the authorities of the place in a 
speech, recorded by Thucydides, which, though elo- 
quent for a Spartan harangue, would not perhaps 
have produced the same effect, had not his argu- 
ments been enforced by the presence of the Pelo- 
ponnesian troops, and the threat held out by their 
commander of ravaging the Acanthian territory, in 
case of noncompliance with his wishes. The pro- 
duce consisting chiefly of wine of superior quality, 

s8 
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(Athen. 1, 61.) and the seimn being tjbat of the ym- 
tag^, Acftnthus in consequence opened ito gates to 
Brasidas, and joined the Spartan confederacy. (Tbuc. 
JV. 84.) After the death of thi^ commander^ its in* 
dependence was recognized in the treaty conchided 
between Athas and Sparta. (Thuc. V. 18.) 

When the Acanthians at a later period fbnvd 
their liberties threatened by the growing power of 
Olynthus, they sent a deputation to Sparta^ and 
obtained the interference of that powerful . republic 
to check the designs of the Olynthians. (Xen. 
Hell. V. 2.) They afterwards became subject to 
Philip; though we are not informed under what 
circumstances this event took place. We learn from 
Livy, that in the war with Perseua Acanthus was 
captured and plundered by a Roman fleet. The 
geographers of antiquity do not agree entirely as to 
the position assigned to this city. Strabo, or rather 
his Epitomizer, (VII. p. SSO.) places it on the Sin* 
giticus sinus^ as does Ptolemy, (p. 82.) but Herodo* 
tus distinctly fixes it on the Strymonicus sinos^ (VL 
44. VII. 22. 116. 117.) as weU as Scymnus (V. 646.) 
and Mela, (II. S.) and their opinions must prevail 
over those of the two authors above mentioned. It 
is probable that the spot now called JSrisM^ an* 
swers to the site of the ancient Acanthus ; and it 
may be remarked, that Ptolemy speaks of a harbour 

Panormus named Panormus, which was probably its haven, 
(p. 82.) 

Echynmia. Mela mentions a place called Ediymnia in .the 
same vicinity, if the text be not corrupt. (II. 3.) 

Tj^Ca- Beyond Aamtfaus he places the tower or fort of Ca» 
larnea. Calama is classed by Stephanus among the 
towns of Macedonia, (v. KdXapm.) Further north 
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was StagiraS) or Stagim, a colony of Andros, as i^estaginu. 
knoir from Thucydides, (IV. 188.) and celebrated 
as the birthplace of Aristotle. (Diog. Laert. V. 14. 
and 16. Theophr. Hist. PI. 102. Plut. Alex. Strab. 
Epit. VII. p. 331. Stepb. Byz. v. Xr^ycyA.) This 
dty^ following the example g£ Acanthus, espoused 
the cause of Brasidas in the Peloponnesian war. 
(Thuc. IV. 88.) It is noticed by Herodotus, Vll. 
116. Plin. IV. 10. Ptol. p. 82. Chrys. Or. XLVII. 
Some trace of the ancient name is apparent iii 
that of Stauro&. The harbour of Stagira was called 
Capros, as well as the small island which lay oflF it. Caprospor- 

* ^ •' tus et in- 

(Strab. Epit. VII. p. 181. Pomp. Mel. II. 3.) sda. 

Beyond was Alapta, a Greek town, according to Aiapta. 
Scylax, (p. 37.) but the word is probably corrupt, 
«s it is unknown to every other writer. 

Arethusa, which next follows in the list of theArethusa. 
same geographer, (cf. Plin. IV. 10.) is celebrated in 
antiquity as containing the remains of Euripides. 
Cf. Ammian. MarceUin. XXVII. 4. Plut. Lycurg. 
and the Jerusalem Itinerary, p. 604. where Wes- 
aeling, in the notes, quotes the following epigram : 
(AnthoL t. II. p. 243.) 

OS <r€ Kvvm yivos elk\ Eupiwi'Sij, otiSf y»y«»xof 
Gl(rrpo$y tvi; axorliig Kutpi^oi ecKKoTpiov. 

Other accounts, however, place this great trage- 
dian's tomb at Bromiscus, another town of Mace- 
donia ; but it is easy to reconcile this discrepancy, 
as Bromiscus was situated in the immediate vicinity 
of Arethusa; which is evident from the account 
given by Thucydides of the march of Brasidas from ' 
Cbalcidice to Amphipolis on the Strymon. Bromis-^«>gJ^ 

l§ -4 miscuB. 
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Gus, according to that historian^ was situated at the 
mouth of a river which discharges the waters of the 
lake Bolbe into the sea ; consequently it could not 
be far from the position which may properly be as- 
signed to Arethusa. (Thuc. IV. 103. Steph. Byz. v. 
Auion. BopfXiCTKog.) Aulon, mentioned by Thucydides in the 
same passage, may have been the valley of Arethusa, 
where the poet's tomb was placed. It is to be re- 
marked, that Galenus speaks of Aulon. as a town of 
Macedonia near the Strymon. (Comm. L. 111.) 
Athenaeus, however, considers the word avX£va in 
Thucydides to be the common noun. (V. 3.) 
ApoUonia. In the interior of Chalcidice was ApoUonia, a 
town of some note, situated, as we learn from the 
Itineraries on the Egnatian way. (Cf. Scyl. p, 37. 
Ptol. p. 84. Steph. Byz. v. 'AiroAAwia.) We are in- 
formed by Xenophon that it sent deputies, together 
with Acanthus, to Sparta, to implore the aid of that 
state against Olynthus. (HeU. V. 2.) In the war 
which ensued, ApoUonia was occupied by Derdas, 
prince of Elymea, (Xen. Hell. V. 3.) At a later 
period this town, as well as the whole of Chalcidice, 
became annexed to the Macedonian empire. (De^ 
mosth. Phil. III. 34.) 

Mention is made of ApoUonia in the Acts of the 

Apostles, (xvii. 1,) St. Paul having passed through 

it on his way from Philippi to Thessalonica. The 

ruins.of ApoUonia are said stiU to retain the name 

of PoUina. According to Hegesander, cited by 

Ammites Athcuaeus, two rivers flowed near it, named Atitimi- 

diynthia- tcs and Olynthiacus, both of which emptied them- 

*^ * selves into the lake Bolbe. Near the Olynthiacus 

was the monument of Olynthus the soitof Hercules. 

At stated times an extraordinary number of fish was 
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observed to Ascend this small stream from the lake; 
these were caught aod salted by the inhabitants! 
(Athen. VIII. 11.) I am not acquainted with the 
modem names of the two rivers ; but it is plain that 
D*Anville is incorrect in representing them as dis- 
charging their waters into the bay of Olynthus, in- 
stead of the lake Bolbe"*. 

Ama is mentioned by Thucydides as a town of Anuu 
Chalcidice; whence Brasidas set out on his enter- 
prise against Amphipolis, (Thuc. IV. 103. Steph. 
Byz. V. "Apwi ;) who describes the fourth of that name 
in his list as a town of Thrace. 

Assera, also placed in Chalcidice by StephanuSjAasera. 
on the authority of Theopompus, (v.^Aaayipaj) is pro- 
bably the town named Assyra by Aristotle, (Hist. 
Anim. III. 12.) and Cassera by Pliny. (IV. 10.«) 
Miacorus, or Milcorus, is another Chalcidic townMiaoops 
mentioned by Steph. Byz. on the authority of Theo- JL. **^ 
pompus. (v. MioKvpo^ et iAiXjco)pof») 

BISALTIA. 
That part of Macedonia between the lake Bolbe 
and the Strymon appears to have been anciently 
called Bisaltia, (Herod. VII. 115.) from the Bisalta^, 
a Thracian nation, who were governed by a king at 
the time of the invasion of Xerxes. Herodotus re- 
lates, that this sovereign caused his own sons to be 



^ See his Map of Ancient ** que ansatum ) ( Quadratum 

Greece. '' incusum sectumque in 4 

* Sestini thus describes a '' partes triangulares in quarum 

very rare coin^ which he as- ** leg. KA et in opere extante 

cribes to this town. " Autono- " seq. Lit. K. pro KA2. AR. 3." 

*' rous unicus in Mus. Regis Typus ut in Mendes numis. p. 

** Gall, videlicet : Asellus gra- 37. 
** diens cui imminet Vas utrin- 
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deprived of sigbt for having disobeyed his orders in 
joining the Persian army, he himself having retired 
to the wilds of mount Rhodope. (VIII. 116. Cf. 
JilBan. Var. Hist. V. 2.) We find from Thucydides, 
that Bisaltia not long after fell into the hands of the 
kings of Macedon^ (II. 990 ^^^ ^^^^ ^ small part of 
the nation remained in the peninsula of mount Athos. 
(IV. 109. Cf. Conon. ap. Phot. Bibl. c. 20. Cod. 186.) 
Theopompus, who is cited by Steph. Byz. (v. BttraXrm^) 
affirmed, that almost all the hares of this country 
were found to have two livers. 

Bisaltia and the Bisaltae are named by Lyco- 



Thv fUy yip tjo^ 'STpvfiAfas BuruXrUu 
and Virgil, 

Bisaltse quo more solent, acerque Gelonus 

Cum fugit in Bhodopen. Geokg. III. 461. 

The first town on the coast of Bisaltia, beyond 
ArgUufl. . Bromiscus and the outlet of the lake Bolbe, is Aigi- 
lus, a colony of Andros according to Thucydides. 
(IV. 102.) Herodotus says it was the first town 
which Xerxes entered after crossing the Strymon. 
(VII. 115.) The Argilians espoused the cause of 
Brasidas on his arrival in Thrace, and were very in- 
strumental in securing his conquest of Amphipolis. 
(Thuc IV. 103.) Their territory must have ex- 
tended in £Eict along the banks of the Strymon, since 
CerdyHum. Ccrdylium, a hill mentioned by Thucydides as being 
dose to that river, belonged to them. (V. 6. Cf. 
Phavor. ap. Steph. Byz. v. "ApyiXA^. et Heracl. Pont. 
Polit.) 
Syieus The plain which Herodotus calls Syleus, and the 

f ofi&um. Posidium, or temple of Neptune, noticed in his ac- 
* count of the route pursued by the Persian army. 
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were faeiween Aigilus and S^agira. In the interior 
of Bisaltia we l^ar in Ptdlemy of several nmail towoa 
which are named by no other author. These are, 
Ossa, perhaps Saho, on a river which £bUs into theOssa. 
Strjrmon^ and may be the Bisaltes of Steph. Byz, (v^Bisaitesfl. 
BiaaXria.) — Berta— Arohis-*-CalUthera« Respecting Berta. 
their situations, we have no further guide than thectSoi^era. 
numbers which are exhibited by that geographer. 

P^ONIA. 
The Paeonians were a numerous and ancient pa^ 
lion, that once occupied the greatest pert of li^ace- 
donia, and even a considerable portion of what is 
more properly called Thrace, extending along the 
coast of the iBgaean as far as the Euxine. This we 
collect firom Hero<k)tus's account of the wars of that 
peojde with the Perinthians, a Greek colony settled 
on the shores of the Propontis, at no great distance 
from Byzantium. Homer, who was apparently well 
acquainted with the Paeonians, represents th^m us 
following their feader Asteropaeus to the siege of 
Troy in behalf of Priam, and places them in Mace* 
donia on the banks of the Axins. (II. A. S4f9.) We 
know also irmn Livy that Emathia once bore the 
name of Paeonia, (XL. 3.) though at what pmod 
we cannot well ascertain. From another passage in 
the same historian it would seem that the Dardani 
of lUyria had once exercised dominion over the 
whole of Macedonian Paeonia, (XLV.) This pas- 
sage seems to agree with what Herodotus states, 
that the Pseonians were a colony of the Teucri» who 
came from Troy, (V. 13. Cf. VII. 210.) that is, if we 
suppose the Dardani to be the same as the Teucri^ 
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or at least a branch oflhem. But these transactions 
are too remote and obscure for examination. 
' Herodotus, who dwells prindpally on the history 
of the Paeonians around the Strymon, informs us, 
that they were divided into numerous small tribes, 
most of which were transplanted into Asia by Me- 
gabyzus, a Persian general, who had made the con- 
quest of their country by order of Darius. The cir- 
cumstances of this event, which are given in detail 
by Herodotus, will be found in his fourth book, c. 
12. It appears, however, from that historian, that 
these Paeonians afterwards efiected their escape from 
the Persian dominions, and returned to their country. 
(V. 98.) Those who were found on the line of march 
pursued by Xerxes were compelled to follow that 
monarch in his expedition. Herodotus seems to 
place the main body of the Paeonian nation near the 
Strymon, but Thucydides with Homer extends their 
territory to the river Axius. (II. 99.) But if we 
follow Strabo and Livy we shall be disposed to re-r 
move the western limits of the nation as. far as the 
great chain of mount Scardus and the borders of 
lUyria. In general terms then we may affirm, that 
the whole of northern Macedonia, from the source 
of the river Erigonus, which has been stated to rise 
in the chain above mentioned, to the Strymon, was 
once named Paaonia. This large tract of country 
was divided into two parts by the Romans, and 
ibrmed the second and third re^ons of Macedonia. 
(Liv. XLIV. 29.) 

The Paeonians, though constituting but one na* 
tion, were divided into several tribes, each probably 
governed b^ a separate chief. We hear, however, of a 
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king of Paeonia named Autoleon, who is said to have 
received assistance from Cassanda* against the Au- 
tariatae, an lUjrian horde who had invaded his 
country, (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 742.) In describing 
this portion of Macedonia I shall commence with 
that part bordering on Illyria, commonly called Pe- 
lagonia. 

PELAGONIA. 

. The Pelagones, though not mentioned by Homer ais 
a distinct people, were probably known to him, from 
his naming Pelegon, the father of Asteropaeus, a 
Paeonian warrior. (Cf. Strab. Epit. VII. p. Sai.) 
They must at one period have been widely spread 
over the north of Greece, since a district of upper 
Thessaly bore the name, as we shall see, of Pebgo- 
nia TripoUtis, and it is ingeniously conjectured by 
Gatterer, in his learned commentary on ancient 
Thrace ^, that these were a remnant of the remote 
expedition of the Teucri and Mysi, the progenitors 
of the Paeonians, who came from Asia Minor, and 
conquered the whole of the country between the 
Strymon and Peneus, (Herod. VII. 20. Cf. Strab. 
VII. p. 327. Steph. Byz. v. UrjXar/ovia. Plin. IV. 10.) 
Frequent allusion is made of Pelagonia by Livy in 
his account of the wars between the Romans and the 
kings of Macedon. It was exposed to invasions 
from the Dardani, who bordered on its northern 
frontiers ; for which reason the communication be- 
tween the two countries was carefiiUy guarded by 
the Macedonian monarchs. (Liv. XXXI. 28.) 

This pass led over the chain of mount Scardus. 
A curious account of the modem route is given in 

f Com. Soc. Gott. t. VI. p. 67. 
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Dr. Browne's Travels: ^ From KaqHridih iA Serma 
** we came by labor to Pprlipe^ first passrag the high 
^ mountains of PyrUpe in Macedonia, which sbiM 
^ like siiyer as those of CUssura, and beside Mos^ 
^covia glass, maf contain good minerals in their 
** bowels ; the roc^s of this mountain are the most 
'< craggy that I have seen, and massy stones lie 
** upon stones without any earth about them ; and 
*^ upon a ridge of mountains, many steepks high, 
^ stands the strong castle of Marm CaBawii%, a 
^ man fixmerly &moQS in these parts^/* Froni tbence 
the traveller joomeyed throi^h a phiin coantry to 
Manastir at ToU, a well-peoj^d and pleasantly si- 
toated town, wbidi, I conceive, represents the an^ 
Peiagonia cieut city of Pclagonia, the capital of the fourth di- 
"^^ vision of Roman Macedonia. (XLV. 39*) Altliough 
it nmst from this drcumstance h»ve been a consider^ 
able piace, littie else n known bejmad tbe fact €f its 
existence at a late period, as we find it noticed in 
the Synecdemus of Hierodes and the Byzantine his- 
torian Malchus, who qieaks of the fitt^ugdk of its 
citadel ^. (Exc. de Legat* p. 81«) Besidei^ Pelagoiiia^ 
we have the following towns in the province of diat 
stubera. name. Stubera, so often mmtioned; by Livy in the 
Macedonian wars, was situated afupai ently on the 
Erigonus, as. were also most of the Pefogonian cities; 
it wa(s occopied by the Romans in their fimt cam* 
padjgn agaiinst i^lip mhder Soli»cius, (liv. XXXI* 
99. cf. XUIL 18, 20.) and appesars to have been a 
town of some opulence^ tiie mvaatty aoroundf Ibeiag 

» ¥, 45. loB^wB to fkeinhftbitaHKor the 

^ The ruins of Peiagonia country by the name of Old 

are to be seen, according to BitoUa, t. III. p. 183. 

Pouqueville on the site which is 
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rich and productive. (Polyb. XXVIII. 8> 8.) Stiubo 
caDs it Stymbara. (VII. p. 827-) 

Bryaniam is also noticed by Livy in the first Brysniam. 
campaign of the Macedonian war. (XXXI. 39. Cf. 
Strab. VII. p. 327.) Stephanns improperly ascribes 
it to Epirus. (v. Bfnnimv.) Polybius speaks of a Pe- 
lagonian town named Pissaum. (V. 108.) Pisaaum. 

This portion of Pelagonia seems to have b(»Tie the 
particular aj^llaition of Deuriopiis. (Lit. XXXIX. DeniopiM.^ 
54.) Strabo calls the inhabitants Deuriopii, (VII. 
327. Cf 326.) and assigns to thera Stymbara, B^- 
anium and Akomense. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Aevpiwot.) AieomeDm. 
lAvj says that Deuriopus is part of Paeonia, and is 
watered by the Erigonus^ which rises in Illyria and 
faUa into the Axius. Not far irom the junction of 
the two rivers was Stobi, an ancient city of somestobi. 
note, as we learn from Livy, who reports, that Philip 
wished to found a new city in its vicinity, to be called 
Perseis, after his eldest son. (XXXIX. 54.) The 
same monarch obtained a victory over the Dardani 
in the environs of Stobi, (XXXIII. 19.) and it was 
from thence that he set out on his expedition to 
mount Haemus. (XL. 21.) On the conquest of Ma^ 
cedonia l^ the Romans, it was made the depot ct 
tbe sate with which the Dardani were supplied from 
that country. (XLV. 29.) Stobi, at a kter period, 
became not only a Roman colony, but a Roman mu- 
mcipium, a privilege rardiy conferred beyond the 
Mmita of Italy. (Plin. IV. 10. Ulp. Dig. de Cons, lex 
uU.) . In ike reiga of Constantine, Stobi was consi- 
dered as the chief town of Macedonia Slecunda, or 
Sahsfearis, as it was then called. (Hierocl. Syn. p. 
641. Malch. Exc. Legat. p. 61.) Steph. Byz. writer 
the name emneovsly Ynfpi^g. Stoi^ was thie birth* 
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AncUuris- 



Almopet. 



Honiuu 

Apsalus. 
Europus. 



9 



Ion. 

lorom. 
OrbeUa. 

Orbeliu 
mons. 



place of Jo. Stobaeus, the author of the valuable 
Greek Florilegium which bears his name. 

Audaristus, a Psonian town mentioned by Pliny 
(IV. 10.) and Ptolemy, (p. 88.) appears to have been 
not far from Stobi, at least, if, as I apprehend, the 
name of this place is distinguished in the Table Iti- 
nerary under that of Euristo. The distance from 
Stobi is only twelve miles. 

The Almopes, of whom Thucydides speaks as one 
of the original Macedonian tribes before the conquest 
of that country by the Temenidae, (II. 99.) were pro- 
bably a Paeonian people, and Ptolemy has placed 
them near the source of the Erigonus on the borders 
of Illyria; he ascribes to them three towns, Horma, 
Apsalus, and Europus, respecting which all other 
writers are silent, (p. 8S.) Lycophron designates 
Macedonia by the name of Almopia. (v. 1288.) 

..... ix 8* 'AXfunwlafj 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'AA/xowr/a.) 

Ptolemy places the lori in the same vicinity ; but 
nothing, I believe, relative to their history can be 
ascertained ; their principal town was lorum. (p. 83.) 
The district called Orbelia by the same geographer 
must have derived its name from mount Orbelus^ 
which formed part of the* great chain separating 
Paeonia from Dardania and Moesia. (Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 329.) It will be seen, however, that this 
appellation was sometimes applied alsa to the ridge 
more usually called Haemus and Rhodope. (Arrian. 
Exp. Alex. I. p. 3.) Diodorus states, that Cassan- 
der established, in the district around mount Orbelus, 
now JEgfisau Dagh, a body of lUyrian Autariatae, 
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who had wandered from their country, and infested 
Paeonia. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 742.) 

Gariscus is the only town belonging to this canton Ganscus. 
acknowledged by Ptolemy, (p. 83.) it is noticed also 
by Pliny. (IV. 10.) Orbelia answers apparently to 
the mountainous tract of Caratava. 

The JCstrsei are another Paeonian tribe named by^straei. 
Ptolemy, together with their city JEstraeum. This pro- ^straeum 
bably is the Asterium of Livy, a town of Paeonia, 
whither Demetrius, the son of Philip, was sent by 
his father, a short time before he was put to death. 
(XL. 23.) Perhaps the Astraea, assigned by Steph. 
Byz. to lUyria, is the city of wluch we are now 
speaking, (v. 'Aarpoua.) Pliny calls it Astraea. (IV. 
10.) 

The Peeonian Agrianes were apparently a moreAgnanes. 
considerable tribe in point of territory and popula- 
tion than any hitherto enumerated. Their geogra- 
phical position is also better ascertained from the 
fact noticed by Strabo, that the Strymon had its 
source in their country. (Epit. VII. p. 381.) This 
great river, of which we shall speak more at length 
in the following section, is reported by the same 
geographer to rise in mount Rhodope; whereas 
Thucjrdides says, it springs from mount Scomius, Scomius 
(II. 96.) in which statement Aristotle coincides, ex- 
cept that he writes the name of the mountain Scom- 
brus. (Meteorol. I. 13. Cf. Plin. IV. 10.) There is 
no. contradiction, however, between Strabo and Thu- 
cydides, as the summits of Rhodope and Scomius ^^^o^ope 
belong to the same great central cham. The Rho- 
dope also of Herodotus is evidently the Scomius of 
Thucydides, since he asserts, that the Thracian river 
Escius, now Isker^ rises in the former mountain, 

VOL. I. T 
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while Thucydides makes it flour from the latter. 
(Herod. IV. 49. Thuc. II. 96.) Again, Herodotus has 
placed Rhodope in the vicinity of the Bisalt®, who 
were certainly much to the south of the sources of 
the Strymon. But all this is easily explained, when 
we take into consideration the vague manner in 
which these writers employ the irarious names of 
this great chain. Vii^ has several times mentioned 
Rhodope as a mountain of Thrace. 

acerque Gelonus, 

Cum fugit in Rbodopen, atque in deserta Getarum. 

Georg. III. 461. 

Flerunt RhodopeUe arces, 

Altaque Pangaea, et Rhesi Mavortia tellus. 

Ibid. IV. 461. 

Nee tantum Rhodope mirantur et Ismarus Orphea. 

EcL. VI. 30. 

Theocritus classes it with the highest summits of 
the ancient world. 

£$rff ;^Miv ig tis xanrixno [iMipiv 6^ AJfjiAv 

Theocr. Idyl. VII. T7- 
The Agrianes were not molested by the Persians 
in the great removal of the Pseonians, which took 
place under Darius, (Herod. V. 16.) but not long 
after they became subject to the king of the Thradan 
Odrysae, and followed him in the expedition he un- 
dertook into Macedonia. (Thuc. II. 96.) 

In the time of Alexander the Agrianes were go- 
verned by their native princes, as we learn from Ar^ 
nan, and rendered important services to that mo- 
narch by repressing the incursions of the Triballi, a 
powerful Thracian horde situated on their northern 
fronti^. (Exp. Alex. I. 5. Quint. Curt L 12, 14.) 
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Thej fonned excellent light troops, and were often 
employed with advantage both by Alexander and 
his successors. (Diod. Sic. XVII. 571. Q. Curt. II. 
12, 10. Polyb. II. 65. V. 79. Liv. XLII. 51. XXXIII. 
18.) Steph. Byz. calls them Agriae. (v. 'Aypiai.) 

We are not expressly informed what towns were 
occupied by the Agrianes, but I am inclined to as- 
cribe to them Bylazora, which Poly bins desoibes asByiazora. 
the largest city of Paeonia. It stood on the frontier 
leading into the country of the Dardani, and was 
taken and fortified by Philip, the last king of that 
name, with a view of resbting the attacks of those 
barbarians. (V. 97.) Bylazora is mentioned by Livy, 
(XLIV. 26.) as is also Almana, which was situated Aimana. 
on the Axius, and apparently belonged to Pseonia. 
Here Perseus encamped, in expectation of being 
joined by a large body of Gauls, whom he had been 
anxious to engage in his service. (Liv. loc. cit.) 

Contiguous to the Agrianes were two other small 
tribes of Paeonia, whom Thucydides places near the 
source of the Strymon, the Leaei and Graaei. (ILLeei. 
96.) This is the only passage in which these names ^"^^' 
occur. 

The Doberes are noticed both by Thucydides andnoberes. 
Herodotus. The latter historian enumerates them 
among the Paeonian tribes who were not removed 
by Megabyzus the Persian general into Asia. (V. 
15.) 

Thucydides speaks of Doberus as a Paeonian town Dobenis. 
on the frontier of Macedonia, and at the foot of a 
great mountain named Cercine, which separates Cercine 
PsBonia from the Sinti, a Thracian horde. (Cf. Ad. , 
Maced. Epigr. Anth. t. II. p. 241.) Sitakes, king 
of the Odrysae, in his invasion of Macedonia, was 
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obliged to cross this mountain before he arrived 
at Doberus, whence he was to enter the enemy's 
territory. (II. 96.) Doberus is possibly the spot now 
called DoiraUj near a branch of the great central 
chain of Rhodope. The modem name is Tchengel 
Daghf which is doubtless the Cerdne of Thucydi- 
des. Keeping in mind this pass, which leads from 
Paeonia into Macedonia, we must endeavour to dis- 
cover the lake, of whose inhabitants, and their sin- 
gular mode of living, Herodotus gives such a faithful 
and interesting account. (IV. 16.) " The Paeonians 
" who dwell around mount Pangaeus, and the Do- 
^ beres, and Agrianes, and Odomanti, and those 
'< about the lake Prasias itself, were not at all re- 
" duced by Megabyzus. He attempted, however, to 
** remove the inhabitants of the lake, whose dwell- 
^* ings are constructed in this manner : platforms 
*< are raised on lofty piles standing in the midst of 
" the lake, and connected with the continent by 
** means of one bridge only. These piles were an- 
" ciently raised at the expence of the whole commu- 
'< nity ; but in after-time the following regulation 
" was enforced : that every individual who marries a 
** wife conveys piles from the mountain named Or- 
*' belus, and that he drives in three for each of his 
" wives, every man having several. And this is 
*^ their mode of living : each inhabitant possesses a 
** hut on the platforms as a dwelling, and a trap- 
" door through it leading down into the lake. They 
** secure their infants by a rope tied to their feet, 
'* lest they should fall into the lake ; and feed their 
" horses and beasts of burden with fish ; of which 
'* the quantity is so great, that when the trap-door 
'' is lifted up, and a basket let down into the water 
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" by a rope, it will be found, on being lifted up after a * 
" short space of time, full of fish." (batterer judi- 
ciously observes, that this account bears great resem- 
blance to what we know of the Cossacks of the 
Don^ who also live in wooden huts raised above the 
river *. 

Herodotus elsewhere informs us, that there was a 
very short entrance by this lake into Macedonia. 
Near it also was a rich silver mine, from which Alex- 
ander, son of Amyntas king of Macedon, is said to 
have derived a talent of that metal per diem ; that 
after the mine, you come to a mountain named Dy-Dysonw 
sorus ; having crossed which, you are in Macedonia. 
It was by this road that Megabyzus sent his Persian 
deputies to the court of Amyntas, to demand earth 
and water, the usual marks of submission, for his 
master Darius. (V. 17.) 

Geographers and critics have been somewhat puz- 
zled to discover, in any known lake of modem Ma- 
cedonia, the Prasias Palus,of Herodotus. D'AnvilleS 
and after him Gatterer \ have conceived it to be the 
lake Bolbe of Thucydides and other writers, which 
is now, I- believe, called Beshik. Larcher, perhaps 
with more probability, thought it had reference to 
a smaller lake adjoining that of Beshik, and which 
in some maps is called the lake of St. Basils I am 
led, however, to dissent from both these opinions, for 
several reasons. In the first place, it is not likely 
that this lake should have suddenly changed its 
name from Prasias to Bolbe, which latter appella-< 



* Comm. Soc. Gott. t. VI. p. and Macedonia.. 
48. See Clarke's Travels m ^ Comm. Soc. Gott, t. VI. 



.Russia. p. 48. 

^ Map of Ancient Greece 
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tion, be it remembered, was known to iEiSchylus. In 
the next, Bolbe, according to Thucydides, belonged 
to Mygdonia, and never could have been in Paeonia. 
Thirdly, it must be obvious, that the road whidi 
leads by the lake Bolbe was no short way for enter- 
ing into Macedonia from upper Paeonia, where Me- 
gabyzus then was ; the king of Macedonia being at 
that time doubtless at Edessa in Emathia. Fourthly, 
we are told that the inhabitants of the lake Prasias 
employed, in the construction of their huts, timber 
obtained from mount Orbelus. Now this mountain is 
many miles to the north of Mygdonia and Bolbe, 
and therefore we cannot readily suppose that the 
small community of which we read in Herodotus 
would travel so far for their supply of wood, wfa^i 
they might have procured it from the Crestonian or 
Bisaltian mountains. All these considerations con-f 
cur in leading me to place the lake Prasias near the 
northern frontier of Macedonia, and the country of 
the PaBonian Doberes ; and here in fact we find the 
lake of DoiraUf situated near a high range of moun<^ 
tains, whidi is perhaps no other than the Qrbdus of 
Herodotus, and the Cercine of Thucydides ; a pass is 
also laid down in modem maps over this ridge, leaii^ 
ing directly into the heart of the Macedonian terrir- 
tory, and thus agreeing very well with the respective 
accounts of the two historians. Mount Dysorus of 
Herodotus was doubtless part of the same chain. 
Hypsizo- It is probably the Hypsizorus of PUny, who names 
^ftu8, also the Epitus^ Halcyone, and Scomne. (IV. IOl) 
s<S^e|*' I may observe, that professor Mannert inclines to 
place the lake Prasias towards the upper part of the 
course of the Strymon™. 

« Geogr. t. VIL p. 495. 
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I shall now subjoin a list of certain towns and 
places belonging to Macedonia, the position of which 
remains totally undetermined. The following are 
from Stephanas Byz.: 

MtBd, (Alpai.) — Acesae, (Ajciaai.) — Acesamena?, 
('Aif€<ja/A€i«/,) the two latter may possibly refer to the 
same town. Alponus, a town and mountain, ("^AA- 
vono^.y — ^Amolbus, CAimX^o^.) — Andria, i^Atftpiay) ap- 
parently a maritime city. — Aspis, founded by Philip 
son of Demetrius, (*A<r»i^) — Baetium, mentioned by 
Theopompus, (Brt/noiJ.) — Dindryme, (Aiv^pvfMj.) — s 
Eleutheriscus, (EkevBepitr/co^.) — Orastillus or Prastil- 
lus, (rpaarikXo^f cf. v. XIp^ifiAAo^,) which Hesychius 
asserts to have been in Thrace. — Miisetus, (Micnfro^.) 
Museium, a spot near mount Olympus^ Stephanus 
quotes the thirty- seventh book of Polybius, (Movcretov.) 
Xaurus, (Bavpog.) — Olbdus, COxi3vi\o^.) — Olobagra, 
(^0>Jfiaypa.) — PamphyUa, (Ila/x^vA/a.) — The moun- 
tain of PoemaBnium, (Tleifiaiviov) v. TLotfMpf. — Scybrus, 
noticed by Theopompus, (^Kv^pog.) — Tragilus, a city 
of which Asclepiades, who wrote a history or com- 
mentary of tragedies in six books, was a native, 
(T/?ay/Aof,) perhaps the same as TrogUus, (Tp<iyiXof,) 
which occurs afterwards. — ^Tritonus, a small town of 
Macedonia, (Tpirmo^.) 

To these we may add, from the Sjmecdemus of 
Hierodes in Macedonia Secunda — ^Bargala — Harmo- 
nia — ^Zapara. (p. 641.) In Sestini's work, I find the 
following towns ascribed to Macedonia from their 
coins, but I am not aware that they are mentioned 
at all by any andent author. ** Eurydicea in Pallene, 
« ETPTAIKEON.— Tripodis typus in omnibus.— Or- 
« reskia— Epigraphe— OPPH— OPPHSKION. 1. OP- 
'* PH2KION Colonus vel rusticus stans juxta duos 
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** boves)(Quadratum Macedonicum AR: Octodramm. 
" — 2. OPPH. etiam retrograde — ^Taurus procumbens 
** )( Quadratum incusum. AR. Orthagoria — ^Auto- 
" nomi— Epigraphe OPeATOPEQN. AR. et JE." 

I shall now conclude this section with some ac- 
count of the roads which traversed Macedonia and 
Paeonia, more especially the great military Roman 
way, known by the name of the Via Egnatia. I 
have already described this route as far. as Heradea 
Lyncestis, the first Macedonian town on the Illyrian 
confines: from this point therefore we may resume 
our investigation of its stations and. distances to 
Amphipolis oh the Strymon, where it entered Thrace 
properly so called. The Antonine Itinerary gives 
the following divisions : 



Andent names. 


Modem names. 


Distances in 
Roman miles. 


Heraclea 


Erakleh 




Cellis 


Kirl Derbend 


- XXXIV. 


Edessa 


Vodma ' - 


- XXVIII. 


Pella 


Paiatisa 


- XXVIII. 


Thessalonica 


SaloniJci 


- XXVII. 


Melissiirgin 


- - - 


- XX. 


Apollonia 


PoUina 


. XVII. 


Amphipoli 


Jenikevi 


- XXX. 


According to the Table : 




Heraclea^ 


Erakleh 




Cellis 


Kirl Derbend 


- XXXII. 


Edessa 


Vodina 


- XLV. 


Pella 


PalaHsa 


. XLV. 


Thessalonica 


Saloniki 


- XXVII. 


Melissurgin 


- - - 


- XX. 


Apollonia 


PoUma 


- XVIII. 


Amphipoli 


- Jenikevi 


- XXX. 


According to the Jerusalem Itinerary : 




Heradea 


Eraklah 
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mi 


Andent names. 


Af od6m xiBin68. 


DistaDoes in 
Roman miles. 


Melitonus 


- . - 


- XIII. 


Grande 


... 


- XIV. 


Cellis 


Kirl Derhend 


- XIV. 


ad Duodecimum 


... 


- XVI. 


Edessa 


Vodma 


. XII. 


Scurio 


... 


- XV. 


PeUa 


Paiatisa 


- XV. 


Gephira 


. - - 


- X. 


ad Decimum 


. . - 


- X. 


Thessalonica 


SaJoniki 


. X. 


Duodea 


... 


- XIII. 


Heracleustibus 


... 


- XIV. 


ApoUonia 


Pdlina 


- XL 


Euripidis (Tumulus) 


... 


- XI. 


Pennana 


... 


- X. 


Amphipolim 


Jenikevi 


. X. 



From the Via Egnatia several roads branched off 
both to the north and south ; the latter leading to 
the southern provinces of Macedonia and to Thes- 
ssdy ; the former into Paeonia, Dardania, Moesia, and 
as far as the Danube. 

The Table Itinerary furnishes the following route 
from Pella to Larissa in Thessaly, by Beroea and 
Diuih^ 



Pella 


Paiatisa 




Beroea 


Kara Veria - 


. XXX 


Ascordus 


Venidje R. - 


. XII. 


Arulos 


Cofoni 


- XV. 


Bada (Balla) 


Servia 


- XX. 


Anamo 


... 


- VII. 


Hatera 


KhateH 


. XII, 


Dium 


Standia 


. XII. 


Sabatium 


Plataniona 


. XII. 



" We have already noticed this road under the head of Pieria, p. 
218. 
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sat 

Aadent 



Stenas 

Olympum 

Larissa 



MACEDONIA. 

Modem names. 



Elymbo 
Laris9a 



DittaBoedin 

Roman miles. 

. XV. 

- X. 

- XV. 



Two roads led to Stobi in Pseonia ; the one from 
Heraclea Lyncestis, the other from Thessalonica. 
According to the Table, the distances of the former 
are, 

Heraclea Erakleh 

Ceramieo . . - - XI. 

Euristo (Audaristus) .... XXIIII. 

Stobis .... XII. 



Of the latter. 






ThessaloDica 


Sabmiki 




Gallicum 


GdlUco B. - 


. XVI. 


Tauriana 


JurefMssar - 


. XVII 


Idoinenia 


Idomeni 


. XX. 


Stonas (Gaidynia) 


... 


- XII. 


Antigmia 


. ■- 


. XI. 


Stobi 


... 


- XII. 



From Stobi, again, two roads struck off to the 
north-west and north-east ; to Scopi, now Uskup, in 
Dardania, and to Sardica, now Sophia^ in Mcesia. 

Stobi 

Gurbita .... VIII. 

ad Cephalon .... XIII. 

Pwesidiuin .... Villi. 

adHerculem .... Villi. 

ad Fines .... VIII. 

Anavasarum .... XXXV. 

ad Aquas Banfa - - XII. 

Scopi Uskup - - XXI. 

° Perhaps Bryanium. 
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S8S 


Stobi 




IMstanoeiii 
Roman miles. 


Tranupara 

Astibo 

Pautalia 


Istip - 
GhiustendU - 


. XXX. 

- XX. 

- L. 


Mlea 
Serdica 


Dragomir 
Sophia 


- XX. 

- X. 
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SECTION V. 



T H R A C I A. 



Summary account of the Thracian nations, according to Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides — ^Empire of the Odrysae — ^Conquest of ma- 
ritime Thrace by Philip of Macedon — ^Description of that coun- 
try from the Strymon to the Chersonnese inclusively — ^Conti- 
nuation of the Egnatian way — ^Islands on the Thracian coast. 

Th£ ancients appear to have comprehended under 
the name of Thrace all that large tract of country 
which lay between the Strymon and the Danube 
from west to east, and between the chain of mount 
Haemus and the shores of the .^aean, Propontis, 
and Euxine, from north to south. Such at least are 
the limits assigned to it by Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides ; and though great changes took place in ages 
posterior to these historians^ it will be found more 
convenient to adhere to the notions which they have 
given us of the extent and divisions of the Thracian 
territory. That the Thracians, however, were at 
one period much more widely disseminated than the 
confines here assigned to them would lead us to in- 
fer, is evident from the facts recorded in the earliest 
annals of Grecian history relative to their migrations 
to the southern provinces of that country. We have 
the authority of Thucydides for their establishment 
in Phocis. (II. 49.) Strabo certifies their occupation 
of Boeotia. (IX. 401. and 410.) And numerous 
writers attest their settlement in Eleusis of Attica 
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under Eumolpus, whose early wars with Erectheus 
are related by Thucydides, II. 15. Paus. Attic. 88. 
Eur. Phoen. 871- Isocrat. Panathen. Lycurg. in Le- 
ocrat. Acesod. ap. Schol. Soph. (Ed. Col. 1053. Strab. 
VII. p. 821. 

Nor were their colonies confined to the European 
continent alone; for, allured by the richness and 
beauty of the Asiatic soil and clime, they crossed in 
numerous bodies the narrow strait which parted 
them from Asia Minor, and occupied the shores of 
Bithynia, and the fertile plains of .Mysia and Phry- 
gia. (Herod. VII. 78. Strab. VII. p. 303.) On the 
other hand, a great revolution seems to have been 
subsequently effected in Thrace by a vast migration, 
of the Teucri and Mysi from the opposite shores of 
the Euxine and Propontis, who, as Herodotus as- 
serts, conquered the whole of Thrace, and pene- 
trated as far as the Adriatic to the west, and to the 
river Peneus towards the south, before the Trojan 
war. 

The state -of civilization to which the Thracians 
had attained at a very early period is the more re- 
markable, as all trace of it was lost in after-ages. 
Linus and Orpheus were justly held to be the fa- 
thers of Grecian poetry ; and the names of Libethra, 
Pimplea, and Pieria remained to attest the abode of 
the Pierian Thracians in the vales of Helicon. Eu- 
molpus is stated to have founded the Mysteries of 
Eleusis ; the origin of which is probably coeval with 
that of the Corybantes of Phrygia, and the Cabiric 
rites of Samothrace, countries alike occupied by co- 
lonies from Thrace. 

Whence and at what period the name of Thra- 
cians was first applied to the numerous hordes which 
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inhabited this portion of the European continent, is 
left open to conjecture. Bochart and others have 
supposed that it was derived from Tiraz the son of 
Japheth*; certain it is, we find the name already 
existing in the time of Homer, who represents the 
Thracians as jmning the forces of Priam in the siege 
of Troy under the conduct of Rhesus their chief, 
(11. K. 4fS5.) said to be the son of the river Strymon. 
(Eur. Rhes. Argum.) 

Herodotus affirms, that the Thracians were, next 
to the Indians, the most numerous and powerful 
people of the world ; and that if all the tribes had 
been united under one monarch, or under the same 
government, they would have been invindUe ; but 
from their subdivision into petty clans, distinct from 
each other, they were rendered insignificant. (V. 3.) 
They are said by the same historian to have been 
first subjugated by Se80stris,(IL 103.) and, after the 
lapse of many centuries, they were reduced under 
the subjection of the Persian monarch by Megaba- 
)Eus, general of Darius. (V. 2.) But on the failure 
of the several expeditions undertaken by that sove- 
reign and his son Xerxes against the Greeks^ the 
Thracians apparently recovered their independence, 
and a new empire was formed in that extensive 
country under the dominion of Sitalces king of the 
Odrysae, one of the most numerous and warlike of 
their tribes. Thucydides, who has entered into con- 
siderable detail on this subject, observes, that of aU 
the empires situated between the Ionian gulf and 
the Euxine, this was the most considerable, both in 
revenue and opulence : its military force was, how- 
ever, very inferior to that of Scythia, both in 
* Fbal^. III. 2. 
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strength and numbers. The empire of Sitalces ex<- 
tended along the coast from Abdera to the mouths 
of the Danube, a distance of four days and nights 
sail; and in the interior, from the sources of the 
Strymon to Byzantium, a journey of thirteen days. 
The founder of this empire appears to have been 
Teres, (H»od. VIL 137. Thuc. II. 29-) whose son 
Sitalces, at the instigation of the Athenians, with 
whom he was allied, undertook the expedition into 
Macedonia, more than once alluded to in the last 
section. Having raised a powerfiil army of Thra^ 
dans and P^eonians, the sovereign, of the Odrysae 
penetrated into the territory of Perdiccas, who, un- 
able to oppose in the field such a formidaUe anta- 
gonist, confined his resistance to the defence of the 
fortified towns ; and by this mode of warfare he at 
length wearied out the Thradan prince, who was 
persuaded by his nephew Seuthes to* abandon the 
expedition, and retire to his dominions. In return 
for this service, Seuthes, as we are told, received in 
marriage Stratonice the sister of Perdiccas. (Thuc. 
II. 97. et seq.) Sitalces, some years after, having 
been defeated and slain in a battle with the Tri- 
balli, another considerable Thradan clan, was suc- 
ceeded by Seuthes, who carried the power of the 
Odrysian empire to its highest pitch. (Thuc. IV. 
101. and II. 97.) The splendour of this monarchy 
was however of short duration, as on the death of 
Seuthes it began gradually to decline; and we learn 
from Xenophon, that on the arrival of the ten thou- 
sand in Thrace, the power of Medocus, or Amado- 
cus, the reigning prince of the Odrysae, was very in- 
considerable. (Anab. VII. 2, 17. and 3, 7. 

When Philip the son of Amyntas ascended the 
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throne of Macedon, the Thracians were governed by 
Cotys, a weak prince, whose territories became an 
easy prey to his artful and enterprising neighbour. 
The whole of that part of Thrace situated between 
the Strymon and the Nestus was thus added to Ma^ 
cedonia : whence some geographical writers term it 
Macedonia Adjecta^. Cotys, having been assassinated 
not long after, was succeeded by hb son Chersoblep- 
tes, whose possessions were limited to the Thracian 
Chersonnese ; and even of this he was eventually 
stripped by the Athenians, (Diod. XVI. 34. Demosth. 
in Aristocr. p* 678.) while Philip seized on all the 
maritime towns between tiie Nestus and that penin- 
sula. (.£8ch. de Fals. Legat. p. 39* Orat. Halonn. 
p. 86.) 

On Alexander's accession to the throne, the Tri- 
balli were by far the most numerous and powerful 
people of Thrace ; and as they bordered on the Pae- 
onians, (Thuc. II. 96. Slrab. VII. 318.) ami extended 
to the Danube, they were formidable neighbours on 
this the most accessible frontier of Macedonia. Alex- 
ander commenced his reign by an invasion of their 
territory; and having defeated them in a general 
engagement, pursued them across the Danube, whi- 
ther they had retreated, and compelled them to idue 
for peace. (Arr. Exp. Alex.) 

After his death, Thrace fell to the portion of Ly- 
simachus, one of his generals, by whom it was erected 
into a monarchy. (Diod. Sic, XVIII. 628.) On his de- 
cease, however, it revolted to Macedonia, and re- 
mained under the dominion of its sovereigns, until 
the conquest of that country by the Romans. As 
it is my object, in this section, to consider chiefly the 

^ Cellar. Geogr. Ant. 
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ABiitiine pairt (d Tbrdce as far as the; ChersoBiiasie 
inclusively, with the view of iUustratiog Herodotus 
and Thucydides^ I shall not here notice the divi- 
sions of Thrace subsequently made by the Romans ; 
and shall only observe, that Livy speaks of a Cotys, 
chief of the Odrysae, in the reign of Perseus, (XLII. 
51.) from whence it would appear that this people 
still retained their ancient monarchical form of go- 
vernment, though probably tributary to the sove- 
reigns of Macedonia. Thrace constitutes at present 
the Turkish province of Roumelia. 

I shall commence the description of Thrace, from 
the Strymony ^hich formed the boundary of that strymon a. 
province on the side of Macedonia. (Scyl. Peri^L 
p. 27.) It has been already said, that this great 
river rises in the mountain of Scomius, and, after a 
course of nearly two hundred miles, through the 
territory of the Paeonians, the Maedi, Sihti, and 
Edones, who were Thracian tribes, falls into the 
gulf, to which it communicated the name of Stoy-strymoni. 
monicus, (Strab. Epit. VII. p. 331.) now Golfo di^^"^^' 
Cantessa. 

Pliny states, that the Strymon had its source in 
mount Haemus, and.tfiat it formed seven lakes be- 
fore it proceeded on its course. (IV. 10.) Not far 
from its mouth, it again spread into another lake, 
iuuch mwe considerable than those above mentioned, 
and to which Thucydides alludes in his account of 
Amphipolis, but without naming it. ,(V. 7.) Arrian, 
however, informs us that it was called Cercinitis, cemnitis 
(Exped. Alex. I.) now Lake Takinos; it is about ^ ^'' 
eighteen miles long, and six broad. 

The Strymon gave its name to a wind which was 
prevalent in the gulf into which that river discharges 

VOL. I. u 
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itself, and blew with great violence ironi the north. 
(Herod. VIII. 118.) 

Tfffp^ftt fih xeii kSitg uxa) ^iinig xt iricotiv 

Sr^ufboy/ov Bo^mo. Callim. Hymn, ik Del. 25. 

Ilyoa} S* &iri Srpt^vo; /xoXovcrai 

xax^;^oXoi ^SCH. Agak. 186. 

The Strymon was also celebrated for its eels : 

^t^fu^, fMytOTas eyx^^^S xfxnjftffvo;. 

Antiph. ap. Athen. VII. 56. 

According to Lucas, the modem name of this river 
is Carasou, or the Slack river^; but some maps 
term it the river of Orphano^ from a small town 
near its mouth. 

The first people on the left bank of the Strymon 

Edonfis. are the Edones, a well-known Thracian tribe, whose 

name is often used by the Greek poets to express 

the whole of the nation of which they formed a 

part. 

'Him&v /Soo-iXiu;. Soph. Ant. 955. 

xfpx/S" 'HSfiovij; X^^' 

EuB. Hec.1153. 

It appears from Thucydides, that this Thracian clan 
once held possession of the right bank of the Stry- 
mon as far as Mygdonia, but that they were ejected 
by the Macedonians. (II. 990 

One of their principal towns on the left bank was 

Myicmiw. Myrciuus, often mentioned by Herodotus as the place 

chosen by Histiaeus of Miletus for his settlement, 

which was granted to him by Darius, in consid^ra- 

c 3eine vbyage, 1. I. p. 61. 
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tion of the important services he had rendered that 
sovereign in the Scythian expedition. The advan- 
tages which this situation presented to the enter- 
prising Ionian^ consisted in an abundant supply of 
timber for ship-building, the number of marinei's and 
soldiers which the country could readily furnish, the 
richness of the mines it contained, and its proximity 
to the Greeic colonies. (Herod. V. 11. and 23.) His 
designs^ however, did not escape the vigilant obser^ 
vation of Megabyzus^ who commanded the Persian 
army in Thrace ; and on his representation to Darius, 
Histia&us was recalled in the manner related by He- 
rodotus. Aristagoras also subsequently retired to 
Myrdnus on the failure of his enterprise in Ionia, and 
was slain before some Thracian town which he was 
besieging. (Herod. V. 126. Thuc. IV. 102.) At the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, Myrcinus had fallen 
again into the hands of the Gdoni ; but on the death 
of Pittacus, sovereign of that people, it opened its 
gates to Brasidas, who was then in possession of Am- 
phipolis. (IV. 107.) Cleon the Athenian commander 
was killed in the battle which took place before that 
city by a targeteer of Myrcinus. (V. 11. Cf. Strab. 
Epit. VII. p. 881. Steph. Byz. v. UvpKivoi.) The si- 
tuation of Myrcinus probably corresponds with that 
of Orphano^ 

Near this town was 'Ewca *OSo/, a spot doubtless Norem 

Vi«. 

so called from the number of roads which met here 
from different parts of Thrace and Macedon ; a sup- 
position confirmed by travellers who have explored 
this country, and who report that all the principal 
communications between the coast and plains must 

^ Lucas, 3«^«^ Voyage, 1. 1, p. 6 1 . 
U 2 
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have led through this pass®. It was here, according 
to Herodotus, that Xerxes and his army crossed the 
Strymon on bridges, after having offered a sacrifice 
of white horses to that river, and buried alive nine 
youths and maidens. (VII. 114.) 

In this immediate vicinity, the Athenians some 
years afterwards founded a colony, which became so 
jflLmpWpo- celebrated under the name of Amphipolis. The oc- 
cupation of the nine ways seems to have excited the 
jealousy of the Thracians, which led to frequent ren- 
counters between them and the Athenian colonists, 
in one of which the latter sustained a severe defeat. 
(Thuc. I. 100. Pausan. Attic. 29.) After a lapse of 
twenty-nine years a fresh colony was sent out under 
the command of Agnon son of Nicias, which suc- 
ceeded in subduing the Edoni. Agnon gave the 
name of Amphipolis to the new city, from its being 
surrounded by the waters of the Str3rmon^. (Thuc. 
IV. 102. Scyl. p. 27. Scymn. Ch. 649-) 

Amphipolis soon became one of the most flourish- 
ing cities of Thrace ; and at the time of the expedi- 
tion of Brasidas into that country it was already a 
large and populous city. Its surrender to that ge- 
neral was a severe blow to the prosperity and good 
fortune of the Athenians ; and we may estimate the 
importance they attached to its possession, from their 
displeasure against Thucydides, who arrived too late 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the enemy, 
(IV. 106.) and also from the exertions they aft;er- 
wards made under Cleon to repair the loss. The 

® Walpole*s CoUecdoiiy p. nians to colonize Amphipolis, 

510. see Clinton*s Fasti Hellenic], 

^ For the dates of the sever second edition, p. 261. 
ral attempts made by the Athe- 
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operations undertaken by this commander, with a 
view of recovering Amphipolis, will be found de- 
tailed in the commencement of the fifth book of 
Thucydides. His total incapacity and presumptuous 
temerity, when opposed to one of the most able and 
enterprising captains of the age, were attended with 
the result which might have been expected; his 
forces were totally discomfited, and he himself was 
slain in the general rout* Brasidas also received a 
mortal wound early in the engagement, and expired 
in the midst of his brilliant success. The Amphi- 
pddtans testified their veneration for his character 
by every honour they could pay to his memory. It 
was decreed, that from henceforth he alone should 
be considered as the founder of Amphipolis; that 
statues should therefore be erected to him, while 
those of Agnon were to be displaced and destroyed ; 
that divine worship should be offered to him, and 
games and annual sacrifices celebrated in his ho- 
nour. (Thuc, V. 11. Aristot. Eth. V. 7.) 

The batde of Amphipolis confirmed the loss of 
that important city to Athens; for though it was 
agreed, by the terms of the peace soon after con-- 
eluded with Sparta, that this colony should be re- 
stored, that stipulation was never fulfilled, the Am- 
phipolitans themselves refiising to accede to it, and 
the Spartans expressing their inability to compel 
them. The Athenians, in the twelfth year of the 
war, sent an expedition under Evetion to attempt 
the reconquest of the town, but without success. 
(VII. 9.«) 

8 Mitford, 10 his Histoiy of nians ; but there is no proof of 
Greece, affirms, that Amphipo- this fact, nor of the coloniza- 
lis was restored to the Athe- tion of that city from Cyrene 

US 
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When Olynlhus became the leading republic in 
the north of Greece, the Amphipolitans, uniting 
their interests with those of their Chalcidian neigh- 
bours, were thus enabled to withstand another at- 
tack on the part of Athens, under the conduct of 
Iphicrates. (iElsch. de Fals. Legat. p. 212. Demostb. 
in Aristocr. 669.) But on the breaking out of the 
war soon after between Philip and the Athenians, 
the former, aware of the importance of Amphipolis 
for the furtherance of his ambitious designs upon 
Thrace, after having secured the alliance of the 
Olynthians, marched against the former dty, which 
he took by assault after a siege of some duration. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 514. see, however, Demosth. O- 
lynth. I.) Amphipolis froni that time became a 
Macedonian town ; and on the subjugation of this 
country by the Romans, it was constituted the chief 
town of the first region of the conquered territory: 
(Dexipp. ap. Syncell. Chron. p. 268. Liv. XLV. 29-) 

Pliny terms Amphipolis a free city. (IV. 10.) It 
is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles (xvii. 1.) 
that St. Paul' and his companions passed through it 
on their way to Thessalonica from Philippi. During 
the continuance of the Byzantine empire it seems to 
havie exchanged its name for that of Chrysopolis, if 
we may believe an anonymous geographer in Hud- 
son's Geogr. Miri. t. IV. p. 42. The spot on which 
the ruins of Amphipolis are still to be traced bears 
the name of JeniievL Mr. Walpole cites some ju- 



under the influence of the La- the foundation of Cyrene by 

cedaemonian government. This the Lacedsmonians. On the 

able writer seems to have mis- former point, see Mitford, t. 

taken the passage he cites from VII. c. 35. p. 352. on the lat- 

Isocrates, who there alludes to ter, t. VII. p. 354. 
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dicious remarks from Col. Leake on the situation of 
this celebrated dtj.^ ** Thucydides^" says that learned 
traveUer^ ** has very accurately described Amphipo* 
'^ lis as situated at twenty-five stadia from the 
"mouth of the, river Strymon, and as being sur- 
** rounded on two sides by the river, which a little 
^' above the city makes a considerable marsh or lake. 
^^ The position of Amphipolis is one of the most im- 
^^ portant in Greece. It stands in a pass, which tra^ 
^^ verses the mountains bordering the Strymonic gulf; 
^^ and it commands the only easy communication 
^^ from the coast of that gulf into the great Macedo- 
** nian plains, which extend for sixty miles from be- 
^^ yond Meleniko to Philippi. The Strymon, im- 
^' mediately after emerging from a large lake, makes 
<' a half circuit in a deep gorge round the hill of 
'' Amphipolis, and from thence crosses a plain of 
" two or three miles in breadth to the sea\" 

At the mouth of the Strymon stood Eion, a co- 
lony of Mende, distant twenty-five stadia from Am- 
phipdlis, of which it was the port, according to Thu- 
cydides. (IV. 102.) In Diodorus the distance is 
computed at thirty stadia. (XII. 323.) The former 
historian (IV. 7.) affirms it to have been more an- 
cient than Amphipolis. It was from hence that 
Xerxes sailed to Asia, on his return from Greece, 
after the battle of Salamis. (Herod. VIII. 1 18.) Bo- 
ges was left in command of the town on the retreat 
of the Persian armies; and made a most gallant de- 
fence when besieged by the Grecian forces under 
Cimon. On the total failure of all means of sub- 
sistence, he ordered a vast pile to be raised in the 

*» Walpole's Collection, p. 5 1 0, 
U 4 
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centre of the town, mid having placed on it hid 
wives, children, and dotpestics, be caused them to 
be slain ; then, scattering every tbitig of value in the 
Strymon; he threw himsdf dn the burning pile, and 
perished in the flames. (Herod. VII. 107. Thuc. I. 
98«) Eion appears to have been lost by the Athe- 
nians towards the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian war, if the name of the place h correctly given 
in Thuc. IV. 7.; but it may be doubted Whefther the 
historian is* not thei^ speaking of anotiier Mon, to 
which Steph* Byz. alludes (v. 'HJv) as being ii4*a^ 
Pieria. (Cfi SchoL Thuc.) After the capture of Am- 
phipolis by Brasidas, that general endeavoured to 
gain possession of Eion also ; but in this design he 
was frustrated by the anival of Thucydides with a 
squadron from Thasus, who repulsed his Uttaek. 
(IV. 107.) Cleon afterwards occupied Eion; and 
thither the remains of his army retreated after their 
defeat before Amphipolis. (V. 10.) This place is 
mentioned by Lycophron, v. 417. 

Tiv f/iv y^p *Hf«fe ^rpuiuivog BKreeXr/cr, 
'A\triy0iaw iyxf^^^f ^^' Biotovow, 
KoupoTpifov tHyoupov 'HScomv viKoig, 

(Steph. Byz. v. 'Hit^v Bustath. ad IL B.) In the 
middle ages, a Byzantine town was built on the site 
of Eion, which now bears the name of Contessa. 
Scymnus of Chios speaks of a site on the banks of 

Nereidiim the Strymou known by the appellation of Ni^pfi^m 
XopoL (v. 651.) Somewhat above Amphipolis was 

Hime. Himeraeum, whence Evetion, an Athenian oflScer, 
made war upon the Amphipolitans with some gai- 
leys, which he cstused to be carrkd over land, and 
then launched probably on the lake Cercinitis. (Thuc. 
VII.[90 I am at a loss to account for the spot palled 
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Cennonis by Pliny, and die bay of the same name ;Germora8. 
but it refers probably to the Strymonic gulf. (IV^sin™^"" 
10.) Contiiiuing along the coast to the east of the 
Strjrmon, we find a small tract of country inhabited 
by the Pleres, a people of whom we have spoken atPieres. 
length under the head of Pieria in Macedonia. Thu* 
cydides informs us, that, on their expulrion fimn 
that country, they retired acro^ the Strymon, and 
setded on the shores of the gulf, to which that river 
gives its name, but which was also sometimes called 
Piericus sinus. (II. 99-) The Pieres are also men<^Piericii8 
tioned by Herodotus, who names Pergamus and Pergunus. 
Phagres as two of their fortresses, near which the Phagres. 
Persian army passed on their march towards Greece. 
(VII. 112.) The name of Phagres occurs in Thucy- 
dides and Scylax. (II. 99. PeripL p. 27- Strab. Epit 
VII. p. 331. Steph. Byz. v. ^aypv^.) Galepsus (ScyL Oaiepswu 
Peripl. p. 27.) was a port captured by Brasidas after 
his conquest of AmphipoHs, (Thuc. IV. 107.) but re^ 
taken by Cleon. (V. 6.) Perseus sailed from thence 
for the island of Samothrace aft;er the battle of Pydna* 
(Liv. XLIV. 45. Diod. Sic. Excerpt. 318. Strab- 
Epit. VII. p. 881. Steph. Byz. v. TaX'^o^.) Beyond 
was ^yme, or (Esyme^ the latter being the more^symevei 
ancient name, as appears from Homer, who has men-pm^^ 
tioned it in the eighth book of the lUad, in speak- °^ 
ing of a son of Priam, whose mother was a native 
of this city : 

In Thucydides, who informs us that it was a Thra^ 
dan cdony, we find it written (Esyme. It surren- 
dered to Brasidas with Galepsus. (IV. 107.) Cf. Scyl. 
Peripl. p. 27. where the name is incorrectly written 
W/x1^ and in Diod. Sic. XII. 821. ^vf^. Steph. Byz. 
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affirms, that this town in his time was called Ema-- 
thia ; a circumstance which explains satis&ctorilj sL 
passage of Livy that required illustration. Com- 
plaints were made in the last Macedonian war to 
the Roman senate by certain cities, of the treatment 
they had experienced from Hortensius and Lucre- 
tius, Roman praetors, who commanded fleets on the 
^^an. It was stated, that those towns which had 
received these officers and their fleets in a frieiidly 
inanner, had been injuriously treated by them ; while 
those which, like Emathia, Amphipolis, Maronea, 
and iBnus, closed their gates against them, had sus- 
tained no wrong. (Liv. XLIII. 7«) It is evident 
therefore that Emathia must be, as well as the other 
cities named with it, a Thracian maritime town; 
and consequently, from what Stephanus Byz. re- 
* ports, it must be Msyme. 

Scapte. More to the east we find Scapte-Hyle, a place 
^ celebrated for its rich gold mines, which, according 

to Herodotus, belonged to the Thasians, and pro- 
duced annually eighty talents. In these mines Thu- 
cydides the historian had some property, as he in- 
forms us. (IV. 104.) The author of his life states, 
that he resided there after his banishment, and em- 
ployed himself in arranging the materials for his 
history. (Marcellin. Vit. Thud. p. 10. ed. Bip. Cf. 
Pint, de Exsil. p. 605.) 

Datum. Datum, a port of the Edones in this vicinity, was 
the scene of an engagement between the natives and 
the Athenian colonists, who had first attempted to 
settle in this territory with a view of possessing 
themselves of the golden mines. The latter, how- 
ever, were defeated with loss. (Herod. IX. 75.) Thu- 
cydides affirms, that the action took place near Dra- 
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bescus, which was situated more inland. Strabo 
states, that the position of Datum presented great 
advantages. Its territory was highly fertile ; it pos- 
sessed excellent docks for the construction of ships, 
and most valuable gold mines ; hence ardse the pro- 
verb Aarof ayaOSv, i. e. an abundance of good things^. 
(Epit. VII. p. 331. Cf. Harpocrat. v. Aarof- Zenob. 
Prov. Graec. Cent. III. 71.) In Scylax it is men- 
tioned as a Greek colony founded by Calistratus^ an 
Athenian, (Peripl. p. 27.) but in Zenobius, as an 
establishment of the Thasians. (loc. cit.) 

Neapolis was another maritime town, still more toNeapoUs. 
the east. (Liv. XXXVIII. 41.) It was probably the 
haven of the important town of Philippi, as we hear 
of St. Paul landing here from Samothrace, on his 
way to that dty, which was some miles inland. (Acts 
xvi. 11. Cf. Appian. Bell. Civ. IV. 87. 106.) The 
situation of this port seems to answer to that of Co- 
vaUo, where Dr. Clarke observed several remains of 
antiquity; among others, a very large aqueduct, upon 
two tiers of arches, and in perfect preservation K A 
little beyond this place, the mountains close in upon 
the coast, and form a defile of difficult access : the 
narrowest part was eighteen miles from Philippi, ac- 
cording to Appian, who terms it the Pass of the Sa-SaitiuSa. 
paei, ra crrcva rSv Saajra/»v, (Civ. Bell. IV. 87. 106.)auodet 
who were a Thracian nation inhabiting these parts. etAoon- 
(Herod. VII. 110.) The same defile is termed Sym- 
bolum by Dio Cassius, (XL VII. 35.) and at a later 
period it bore the name of Acontisma, as we learn 
from Ammianus Marcellinus (XXVII. 4. et. XXVI. 
7.) and the Itineraries, in their description of the 

* Travels, P. II. s. 3. p. 413. sieurs dngularit^s trouv^es en 
See also Belon, Observ. de plu- Gr^e par P. Belon, 1. he. 58. 
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Via ilj^atia^ which was carried through it. It maf 
SapsL ()e observed, that the Sapsei are said bj Strabo to be 
the same people as the Sai, who will be mentioned 
under the head of Samothrace. (XII. p. 549. ^) 
The last town on the coast, before arriving at the 
Apoikmia. mouth of the river Nestus, was ApoUonia, the exist* 
ence of which is certified by Strabo (Epit. VII. p. 
881.) and by Livy. (XXXVIII. 41. Pomp. Mel. III. 
Pangwum 2.) A natural division is here formed by mount Pan* 
gseum, between the maritime part of this district and 
the interior. This celebrated ridge, which was ap- 
parently connected with the central chain of Rho- 
dope and Hsemus, branched off in a south-easterly 
direction, closing upon the coast at the defile of 
Acontisma noticed above. 

The name of this lofty mountain often appears in 
the poets. 

raxi<»$ 

'SeusraovTH t^eof. Find. Pyth. IV. 319. 

BiX^ 0* ikuov Sovaxtf, Ustyyaiov r Spog 

'HSflov/S* alay. ^scH. Pebs. 500. 

Bixx^v frpo^fjj^Sy ?S Tt Tlayyalov virpotv 
"Qaxi^a-i (Ts/tvo^ Tomv elSoViv deo^. EuB. IIhes. 972. 
Altaque Pangsea, et Rhesi Mavortia tellus. 

Geobg. IV. 462. 

It is now called Pundhar Daghy or CastagmUs, ac^ 
cording to the editor of the French Strabo. 

Herodotus informs us, that mount Pangaeum con-» 
tained gold a»d silver mines, which were worked by 
the Pieres, Odomanti, and Satr^ dans of Thrace, 



* See Gatterer Herod, ac Gott. t. V. A. 1782. p. 81. 
Thucyd. Thrac. Comment. Soc» 
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but especially the latter. (VII. 112.) Euripides con- 
firms this account when he says, 

Tlepooa'a yoip i^ froreifulovg hap^ooi$f 

Aiitrpots eTT^idviv ^rpufji^vos ^urocXftibi^, 

*Or ^X0o/xfy yris ^V(r6fioo\0¥ §1$ kivag 

niyyatov — Rhes. 919. 

(Cf. Strab. Epit. VII. p. 831. Apollod. III. 5, 1.) 
Theophrastus states, that a cotyle of the water 
which flowed from some springs near the mines of 
mount Pangaeum, weighed ninety-six drachmae in 
winter, and only forty-six in summer, (ap. Athen.) 

These valuable mines naturally attracted the at- 
tention of the Thasians, who were the first settlers 
on this coast ; and they accordingly formed an esta- 
blishment in this vicinity at a place named Crenides, 
from the circumstance of its being surrounded by 
numerous sources which descended from the neigh- 
bouring mountain. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 511. Artemid. 
ap. Steph. Byz. v. ^lAiwo/, Id. v. Kpvpfi^e^) 

Philip of Macedon having turned his attention to 
the affidrs of Thrace, the possession of Crenidae and 
mount Pangaeum naturally entered into his views ; 
accordingly he invaded this country, expelled the 
feeble Cotys from his throne, and then proceeded 
to found a new city on the site of the old Thasian 
colony, which he named after himself Philippi. 
(Diod; Sic. XVI. p. 614.) 

When Macedonia became subject to the Romans, 
the advantages attending the peculiar situation of 
Philippi induced that people to settle a colony 
there ; and we know from the Acts of the Apostles 
that it was already at that period one of the most 
flourishing cities of this part of their empire. (XVI. 
12. Plin. IV. 10.) It is moreover celebrated in his- 
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tory, from the great victory gained here by Mark 
Antony and Octavian over the forces of Brutus and 
Cassius, by which the republican party was com- 
pletely subdued. (Appian. Bell. Civ. IV. 107. et seq. 
Dio Cass. XLVII. 41.) 

Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 

Bomanas acies itenun videre Phiiippi. 

Georg. I. 490. 

video Pangsea nivosis 

Cana jug^s, latosque Haemi sub rupe Philippos. 

Luc AN. Phars. I. 680^ 

Philippic however, is rendered more interesting from 
the circumstance of its being the first place in Eu- 
rope where the Gospel was preached by St. Paul, 
(A. D. 51.) as we know from the l6th of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and also from the Epistle he has ad- 
dressed to his Philippian converts, (iv. 15.) where the 
zeal and charity of the Philippians towards their 
Apostle received a just commendation. We hear 
frequently of bishops of Phiiippi in the ecclesiastical 
historians ; and the town is also often mentioned by 
the Byzantine writers. Its ruins still retain the name 
of Filibah}. Theophrastus speaks of the rosa centi- 
foUa, which grew in great beauty near Phiiippi, being 
indigenous on Mount Panga&um. (ap. Athen. XV. 
29-) Nicander mentions another sort, which bloomed 
in the gardens of Midas : 

UpoTOL |X6v 'Q^bvlrfie MiSijj aitep 'AcrlSos oipx^iv 
?\shoov sv xX^^oiciv oLvirps^evy 'Hfj^Bionrw 

AP. Athen. XVI. SI. 
Phyllis re- That part of Edonis situated to the north of mount 

gio. * 

» Mannert, Geogr. t. VII. p. 232. 
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Pangaeum was named Phyllis, according to Herodo- 
tus: it was bounded by the river Angites, or Gan-Angitesfl. 
gites, to the north, and the Strymon to the west 
and south. (VII. 114.) The Angites, nowAnghista, 
rises in the mountains north of the Edones, and falls 
into the Palus Cerdnitis, formed by the waters of 
the Strymon. The Odomanti were a people conti- 
guous to the Edones, and apparently intermixed 
with them, since Ptolemy describes Edonis, or Odo-Edonisvei 
mantice, as the same district. The Odomanti, how-* doe^^J. 
ever, as we learn from Herodotus, were Paeonians ; 
and they were not conquered by the Persians. (V. 
6.) Thucydides mentions PoUes king of the Odo* 
manti, who was to join Cleon with a large body of 
merceQaries before Amphipolis. (V. 6. Cf. II. 101.) 
Nearer the Strymon we must place the Siropaeonessiropno. 
noticed by Herodotus. (V. 15. and 98.) Their prin-^^ 
cipal town was Siris, where Xerxes left a portion of siris. 
his sick on his retreat from Greece. (VIII. 115. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. S/pi^.) Livy, however, says that Si- 
ris belonged to the Odomanti. P. iElmilius received 
there a deputation from king Perseus after the battle 
of Pydna. (XLV. 4.) It is now called Serres. 

There are yet a few other towns ascribed to the 
Edoni and Odomanti by ancient writers; Drabes-Drabescus. 
cus, where the Athenian colonists of Amphipolis 
were defeated by the Edoni. (Thuc. IV. 102. Strab. 
Epit. VII. p. 881. Steph. Byz. v. Apa^<rKog.) In 
the Table Itinerary it is marked twelve miles north- 
west of Philippi, a situation which corresponds with 
that of Urama. 

Gazorus is ascribed by Stephanus Byz. to Mace-Oazoms. 
donia, but Ptolemy attributes it to the Edoni. (p. 83.) 
In the Table, the name is corruptly written Graelo ; 
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TnaKmn. 38 wett 83 Tiiulo for Tneliusi, a toini of which 
some coins are in existence™. 

Sootuaaa. Scotussa^ which Qiust not be confounded with the 
more celebrated place of the same name in Thes* 
salj, is described by Plinj as a free town. (IV. 10. 
Cf. PtoL p. 83.) According to the Itinerary it was 
on the road from Philippi to Heraclea ^ntioa, and 
eighteen miles from the latter town. 

Bergt. Berga, in the same vicinity, and on the Strymon, 

seems to have obtained some celebrity, as the birth- 
place of Antiphanes, who wrote marvellous stories. 
(Scymn. Ch. 658. Strab. I. Steph. Byz. v. 6^717, 
PtoL p. 88.) 

We hear in Thucydides and Herodotus of several 
obscure tribes of Paeonian and Thracian origin, which 
are to be placed near the Strymon, but without any 

Paopin. strict attention to accuracy of position. ThePaeoplae, 
(Herod. VII, 113.) north of Pai^aeum, and next to 

PuuBi. the Doberes^ The Panaei, (Thuc. II. 101.) whom 
Steph. Byz. callsr Edonians, and places not far from 

Droi. Amphipolis. The Droi and Daraei are noticed by Thu- 

T^SZ cydides loc. dt. Herodotus calls the latter Derssei. 

sinti. The ^nti, who were a more considerable people 

than those here enumerated, appear to have occu- 
pied a district on the banks of the Strymori, and 
north of the Siropaeones. Thucydides says they 
were Thracians, (II. 101.) and Strabo affirms that 
they once occupied the island of Lemnos, thus iden- 
tifying them with the Sinties of Homer, II. A. 598. 

"Evia [Ui '^Ivrug oiyBpig afap xofLlcavro 'Kwivra. 

^ Sesdni, who describes them, AION — retrograde et fiwrrf^ 
• ascribes Trselium to Macedonia. 5ov. Monet. Vet. p. 38. 

The epigraph is TPAI and TPAI- " See last section. 
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Od. 0. 894. 

(Strab. Epit. VII. p. 831. et X. p. 457. XII. p. 549- 
Schol. Thuc. II. 98.^) Livy informs us, that oh the 
conquest of Macedonia by the Romans^ the Sinti, 
who then formed part of that empire, were included 
in the first region, together with the Bisaltse ; and 
he expressly states, that this part of the region was 
situated west of the Strymon, that is, on the right 
bank of that river. (XLV. 29.) Ptolemy gives the 
name of Sintice to the district in question, (p. 83.) 

The principal town of the Sinti was Heraclea, Heradea 
sumamed Sintice, by way of distinction, (Liv. XLV. 
29.) or Heraclea ex Sintiis. (Liv. XLII. 51.) The 
same historian states, that Demetrius the son of 
Philip was here imprisoned and murdered. (XL. 24.) 
Heraclea is also mentioned by Pliny, IV* 10. and 
Ptolemy, p. 83. Mannert thinks it is the same as 
the Heraclea built by Amyntas brother of Philip, 
according to Steph* Byz. (v. 'UpoKkeia.) The Table 
Itinerary assigns a distance of fifty miles between 
Philippi and Heraclea Sintica : we know also from 
Hierocles that it was situated near the Strymon, as 
he terms it Heraclea Strymonis. (p. 689.^) 

Ptolemy ascribes to the Sinti two other towns. 
Parthicopolis, as Wesseling contends it should beParthico- 
written, and not Paroecopolis, in the notes to Hiero-^° *' 
des, p. 69 ; where he observes, that this confusion of 
names is of frequent occurrence, and quotes the Acts 
of the Council of Chalcedon, in which mention is 
made of a bishop of Parthicopolis. Tristolus is Tristoius. 

^ See on this subject Gatte- p The coins of Heraclea Sin- 
. rer .Comment. Soc. Gotting. tica are very numerous. Sestini 
A. 1 784. t. VI. p. 53. Mon. Vet. p. 37. 

VOL. I. X 
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known only from Ptolemj, unless it occurs also in 
Hierocles, under the corrupt form of TpliMvXof as 
Wesseling imagines, (p. 639*) 

Pontutfl. Ancient writers speak of a river named Pontds, 
in the country of the Sinti, which presented a sin- 
gular phenomenon. It was said to contain pebbles 
of a bright red colour, resembling hot coals ; they 
were ignited by water being thrown over them, and, 
when burning, emitted so great a stench, that no 
reptile could endure it. (Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. ap. 
Steph. By2. ▼. Jlt»TMy Theopomp. ap. Antig. Carfrst. 
c. 151.) The modem name of this river is Stroum- 
niisui; it falls into the Strymon. The range of 
mountains which divided the Sintii from Paeonia is 
called Cercine by Thucydides, who describes it as 
deserted, and rendered almost impassable from the 
forests with which it was covered. (II. 98.) Its 
modem liame is Tchengel Dagh. 

Next to the Sintii, and to the north-east, were the 

Mwdi. MsBdi, noticed by Thucydides in his narrative of the 
expedition of Sitalces into Macedonia, (II. 98.) but 
of whom Herodotus appears to have had no know- 
ledge; it is probable, however, that he has men- 
tioned this people without being, in feet, aware of 
their existence in his account of the Sigynnae, a 
Thracian tribe near the Ister, who were understood 
by him to refer their origin to the Medes of Asia; 
but it is more rational to suppose that they meant 
the Msedi of Thrace, concerning whom we are now 
speaking, (Herod. V. 9.) and to whom Strabo aSudes 

Mndou- under the name of Maedobithyni, (VII. p. 295. Cf. 
^^' Steph. Byz. v. MoutoL) Elsewhere he says the Dar- 
danii and Maedi were contiguous. (VII. p. 816. Cf. 
Plin. IV. 11. Polyb. X. 41, 4.) 
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'From I^y we learo that these latter bordened on 
Macedonia, aAd oaadie frequent inroads into that 
oountrj. Philip the scm of Demetrius undertook an 
expedition dgainst the Mdedi, and, having besieged 
Jamphorina^ their chief city, compelled it to sur-Jampho. 
render. (lAw. XXVI. 25.) Phragandae is ^so men-Ph^igan^ 
tioned bj the historian on that occasion as one of 
tfaeir towns. Philip traversed their country in his 
j<Himey to explore mount Haemus ; and on his re- 
turn took Petra, a fortress belonging to it. (Liv.Petnu 
XL. S2.) Desudaba is a place of Maedica, where Oesudaba. 
some Gallic mercenaries, who had been summoned 
by Perseus, were stationed in the Macedonian war. 

(Liv. XLiv. ae.) 

Inna was said to be a fountain situated between inna fons. 
tiie country of the Maedi and Paeonia, where Midas 
caught Silenus. (Bio ap. Athen. XI. 23.) 

Contiguous to the Maedi were the Dentheletae, i>enthe- 
whose country Philip also passed through in re- 
taamii^ from mcunt Haemus. (Liv. XLIV. 26. Cf. 
PKn. IV. 11. Polyb. XXIV. 6, 7. Strab. VII. p. • 
S18. Steph. Bjz. v. AM^oX^eu.) Still more to the 
east were the Bessi, who extended to the Nestus,BeMi. 
according to Pliny. (IV. 11.) The Bessi belonged, 
as Herodotus reports, to the powerful nation of the 
Satrae, the only Thracian tribe which had never Satr». 
been subjugated. (VII. 110;) In tiie loftiest rai^ 
of their mduntahis stood an oracle and temple of 
Bacchus, the priests of which were always^ sdected 
flrom the Bessi. Later writers, howeirer, speak of 
this pedple being independent ; and Strabo states 
that they occupied the greater part of mount Hae- 
mus, reaching as far as the Autariataa and Dardanii. 

x2 
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He moreover affirms that they were a very lawless 
and predatory race. (VII. p. 818.) They were- not 
conquered finally by the Romans till the reign of 
Augustus. (Dio Cass. LIV. Flor. IV. 12.) I shaU 
now pass on to describe what remains of the Thra- 
cian coast, from the Nestus to the Chersonnese, and 
finally the Chersonnese itself. 

Kettosfl. The Nestus, as we have before said,.constituted 
the boundary of Thrace and Macedonia in the time 
of Philip and Alexander ; and this arrangement sub- 
sequently remained unchanged by the Romans on 
their conquest of the latter empire. (Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 881. Liv. XLV. 29.) Thucydides states that 
this river descended froia mount Scomius, whence 
the Hebrus also derived its source, (II. 96.) and He- 
rodotus informs us that it fell into the Mgsdan sea 
near Abdera. (VII. 109. Cf. Theophr. Hist. PI. III. 
2.) The same writer elsewhere remarks, that lions 
were to be found in Europe only between the Nes- 
tus and the Achelous of Acamania. (VII. 126. PUn. 
IV. 11. P. Mel. IL 8.) In the middle ^es, the 
name of this river was corrupted into Mestus ; and 
it is still called Mesto, or Carasou, (Black river,) 
by the Turks^. 

Abdera. Qu the sea, and to the east of the Nestus^ was 
Abdera^ (Scyl. Peripl. p. 27.) an opulent and cele- 
brated Greek dty, founded originally by Timesius 
of Clazomense ; but as this settlement did not pros- 
per, owing to the enmity of the natives, it was sub- 
sequently recolonized by a large body of Teians firom 
Ionia, who, as Herodotus asserts, had abandoned 

^ Lucas, 3^* Voyage, 1. 1, about three hundred yards 
> p. 6 1 . says it is fordable, though wide. 
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their city when it was besieged by Harpagus, a ge- 
neral of Cyrus, (I. 168. Scymn. Ch. 665. Cf. Apol- 
lod. II. 5, 8. Strab. Epit. VII. p. 881.) Abdera was 
already a large and wealthy town when Xerxes ar- 
rived there on his way into Greece ; and Herodotus 
has recorded a facetious observation of Megacreon, 
one of its citizens^ on this occasion ; he said, his 
countrymen ought to return public thanks to the 
gods that the Persian monarch did not take two 
meals in the day. (VII. 120.) We are told that 
Xerxes, on his return from Greece, presented the 
town with his golden scymetar and train, as an 
acknowledgment of the reception he had met with 
there. (VIII. 120.) We learn from Thucydides, that 
Abdera was the limit of the Odrysian empire to the 
west. (II. 97.) Sitalces, sovereign of that nation, 
married the sister of Nymphodorus, an Abderite, 
who was made an Athenian citizen, that he might 
induce Sitalces to enter into an alliance with that 
state. (Thuc. II. 290 Abdera continued to increase 
in prosperity and importance until it became en- 
gaged in hostilities with the Triballi, who had 
gained an ascendency over the Odrysae, and the 
other nations of Thrace. At first the Abderitae 
were successful; but at length, being abandoned 
by their Thradan allies^ they experienced a severe 
defeat. Chabrias, the celebrated Athenian general, 
however, soon after came to their assistance with a 
considerable force, and, having routed the barba- 
rians, effectually secured the city from further mo- 
lestation. This general's life is said by Diodorus to 
have been attempted by a secret assassin during his 
residence at Abdera ; but it is evident that the blow 
did not prove mortal, as we find him subsequently 

x3 
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mentioned'. (Diod. Sic. XV. 476.) According to 
the same historian, Abdera, many years after these 
events, fell into the hands of Eumenes king of Pef- 
gamus, through the treachery of Pytho, one of its 
citizens. (Excerpt. 309.) Complaints having been 
made by the Abderites of the treatment they had 
experienced from A. Hostilius, a Roman commander, 
during the war with Perseus, a decree was made by 
the senate in their favour. (Liv. XLIII. 4.) 

In Pliny's time Abdera was considered a free city, 
(IV. 11.) and the circumstance of having given birth 
to the philosophers Democritus and Protagoras added 
to its celebrity. (Pomp. Mel. II. 3. Ammian. Mar- 
ceU. XXII. 8. Steph. Byz. v. "Afi^epa.) 

This town was also famous for its mullets and 
other fish. (Dorion ap. Athen. III. 87. Archestr. ap. 
eund. VII. 124.) Macho, a comic poet, also cited 
by Atheneeus, affirmed, that it contained more public 
criers than citizens. (VIII. 41. Cf. JVlartial. X. 25.) 

AbderitaDK pectora plebis babes. 
In the middle ages Abdera degenerated into a very 
small town, to which the name of Polystylus was 
attached, according to the Byzantine historian Cure- 
palate". Its ruins are said to exist near the Cape 
BaloustraK 

Herodotus, in describing the march of the Per- 

Sb7S^*"^° army, speaks of a lake and dty named Pisty- 

«»*• rus, which be seems to place west of Abdera ; I am, 

however, inclined to think that it is the same which 

is laid down in uKHlem maps on the coast about 

' The word is B^Xa^Mv^, which dides, II. 97. 
must signify to assassinate, i. e. ^ French Strabo, t III. p. 

to attempt to kill. 130. ^. 3. 

• Wasse*8 Notes to Thucy- 
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twelve miles east of the CarmQU^ or Nestna, and 

about five miles north-east of the site of Abdera. 

Herodotus says the lake is about thirty stadia in 

circuit, and very salt, and that it was drained by 

the beast» of burden of Xen^es's army. (VII. 109.) It 

is formed by a river, which may be the Cudetus of Cudetus a. 

Scylax, p. 27. Pistyrus is doubtless the Bistyrus, 

or Bistirus, of Stephanus Byz., a maritime town c£ 

Thrace. Suidas and Harpocration call it Bisteira. 

I imagine also it is the station called Purdi in the 

Itineraries. 

Beyond is another lake, which Herodotus alsoBistonis 

lacus. 

notices ; it was named Bistonis, from the Bistones, 
a Thracian tribe, who inhabited its shores, and held 
dominion over the surrounding district. (VII. 110.) 
Scymn. Ch. 673.) 

The poets sometimes comprehend the whole of 
Thrace under the name of this nation : 

Apoll. Rh. II. 704. 

Sanguineum veluti quatiens Bellona flagelium, 
Bistonas aut Mavcu*s agitans — 

Luc AN. Pharsal. VII. 668. 

Phry^se contraria tellus^, 
Bistoniis habitata viris. Ovid. Metam. XIII. 4^. 

Nodo coerces viperino 
Bistonidum sine fraude crines. 

HoR. Od. II. 19, 20. 

Two rivers, according to Herodotus, flow into the 
Bistonian lake, the Travus apd Compsatus, (VILcompsatus 
109.) they are laid down in modem maps as falling Travus fl. 
into a basin, which communicates with the sea, but 
no names are attached to them. The Compsatus, 
which is the stream nearest the Nestus, is perhaps 

x4 
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the Cossimtes of iElian., (Hist. An. XV. 25.) and 
Consintus of the Itineraries. 

Dicna. We are informed by Herodotus, that Dicaea was 

a Greek citj, situated on the shores of the Bistonis 
Palus, (VII. 109') and his testimony is confirmed 
by Scylax, p. 27. and Strabo, Epit. VII. p. 331. 
Plin. IV. 11. Steph. Byz. v. A/Wa. Dr. Qark, in 
his Travels, mentions the lake above alluded to, and 
isome ruins near it, which probably are to be identi-' 
fied with those of Dicaea. ** We came to the ec^ 
" of a great salt-water lake formed by the sea, which 
'^ enters it by a narrow mouth. It is at two hours 
" distance from Jeni^e. At the northern extre- 
^* mity, or inland termination of this lake, we came 
^^ to a large and picturesque ruin. Almost the whole 
'* of the walls, and many of the mural towers, were 
*' yet standing. The remains of portals, ot propy- 
" laea, were visible, with three gates in each place 
** of entrance. There was one upon the western side 
'* of the building ; and here we observed among the 
" foundations the grand style of Grecian architec- 
" ture, consisting of large blocks of marble^ placed 
" evenly together without any cement. The modem 
" name of this ruin is Bocm Kalis\^ Dr. Clarke 

Bistonis. couccives that this was the citadel of Bistonia, which 
was an episcopal see within the archbishopric of 
Trajanopolis^. But the style of Grecian architec- 
ture leads me rather to assign it to Dicaea. The 
remains which the same traveller observed at some 
distance from thence beyond Gummergina^ to which 
he says the name of Mycena Kalis is attached, be* 

Maximia- longed to Maximiauopolis, a city noticed by Am- 

" Travels, p. II. s. 3. p. 426. « Gronov. ad Steph. Byz. v. B^ttrwU. 
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mianus, XXVII. 4. Hierocles, p. 634i. and the Iti- 
neraries. 

Continuing ak)ng the coast, we find Maronea, aManmea. 
Greek town of some note, of which Herodotus, VII. 
109. Scylax, p. 27. Strabo, Epit. VII. p. 881. and 
several other writers have spoken. Diodorus Sic. 
reports thai it was founded by Maro, a follower of 
Bacchus, (1. 12.^) but Scymnus affirms that it was 
a colony of Chios. (675.) Pliny states that the more 
ancient name was Ortagurea, (IV. 11.) The same 
writer extols the excellence of its wine, (XIV. 4.) 
whence a comic writer, quoted by Athenaeus, (VIII. 
44.) styled it a tavern. 

Maronea, taken in the first Macedonian war by 
Philip king of Macedon, (Liv. XXXI. 16.) and his 
retaining possession of it, was subsequently made a 
cause of complaint against him at Rome. (XXXIX. 
24.) According to P. Mela, it was situated near a 
small river called Schaenos^ and its ruins still retain Sduenosfl. 
the name of Marogna. 

This part of Thrace was formerly held by the 
Cicones, a people on whose coast Homer has placed doones. 
the scene of Ulysses' first disaster. Ismarus was the 
name of their city, which the poet supposes that chief- 
tain to have taken and plundered ; but the natives 
coming down from the interior in great force, he was 
driven off with severe loss both of men and ships. 

'IXioAav iM ^ipmv ivtfjLOs Kixovfo-o-i TsAoKrerey 

*l&IJiApcp Ma 8* eyw iroA<v ewfaiov, Akara $* avrovs. Od. 1. 40. 

Ismarus is only known to later writers as a moun-ismanu 
tain celebrated for its wine, which indeed Homer" 
himself alludes to in another passage : 

y See Wesseling's Notes, as a priest of Apollo in this 
Maro is mentioned by Homer country. Od. 1. 1 97. 
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irip €&Y99¥ itffxh l^ow fijXavo^ oTk«io^ 

Od. 1. 197. 

. . • . . Jurat Ismara Baccho 
Cona^rere, atque olea magnum vestire Taburnum. 

Geo^g. II. 37. 

JjjJIjri* (Ct Athen. I. 51.) Harodotm is the only writer 
who speaks of a lake named Ismaris on this coast, 
at no great distance from Maronea, and between 
that city and the neighbouring town of Stryme. 
(VII. 109. Steph. Byz. y. "Itrii^^.) This district 
appears often to have changed its name, which it 
first received from the Cicones, and then took in 

o^oe succession those of Gallaice and Briantice« (VII. 

at Brian- 109.) Some trace of the latter af^iellation is pre- 
served in the Campus Priaticus, which Livy places 
near Maronea. (XXXVIII. 40.) The poets often 
use the name of Cicones generically : 

Spretae Ciconum quo inunere matres, 

Discerptum totos late sparsere per agros. 

Georg. IV. S90. 

ismarium Bcyoud Marouca is the Ismarian promontory, now 
^2 ^^^ Marogna. Serrhium, which Herodotus term^ 
prom.er oKpa^ wofMumiy (VII. 59-) IS C^^ MakH. (Cf. Mel. 
*™* II. .a. Plin. IV. 11.) Near this headland was a fcwr- 
tress or town of the same name, (^Slsch. in Ctesiph. 
p. 65. Orat Hal. p. 85. Liv. XXXI. 16. Steph. Byz. 
Dnrs. V. l^f€iev,) and also the cities of Drys and Zone. 
^^ (Scyl. Peripl. p. 87-) The latter is named by He- 
rodotus, VII. 59. and Hecataeus ap. Steph. Byz. 
Here Orpheus sang, and by his strains drew after 
him both the woods and beasts that tenanted them : 
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Apoll. Rh. Arg. I. S8. 

(Cf. Sd)oI. in loc. et Schol. Nicand.) 

Herodotus places Stryme and Mesembria on thisstryme. 
coast between Zone and Maronea. (VII. 108.) The 
former was a colony of Thasos, and is alluded to in 
Philip's letter to the Athenians, as being an object 
of dispute between the inhabitants of that island 
and the Maronitae. (p. 163. Demosth. Id. in Polycl. 
p. 1213. Steph. Byz. v. l^rpufiyj.) 

Mesembria was a settlement of the Samothra-Mesem. 
dans. (Herod. VII. 108.) Between it and Stryme "*" 
flowed the river Lissus. Sale was another colony Lissusfl. 
of Thasos, near Zone. (Herod. VII. 59-) Doriscus DoHscub. 
is described by the same author as a vast plain near 
the coast, and watered by the great river Hebras, 
which soon after discharges itself into the sea. In 
this plain a fortress called Doriscus had been erected, 
by order of Darius at the time of his Scythian expe- 
dition. Here it was that Xerxes numbered the mul- 
titude he was conducting into Greece. Mascanes, 
governor of Doriscus, maintained his post after the 
retreat of Xerxes, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the Greeks to expel him, for which service he and 
his descendants were held in the greatest honour by 
the Persian kings. (Herod. VII. 59. and 106. Mel. 
II. 2. Hin. IV. 11.) Doriscus is noticed also by 
^schines in Ctesiph. p. 65, Liv. XXXI. 16. Steph. 
Byz. V. Aopia-Kos. Ergisce, (Dem. de Cor. 234,Ergi8ce. 
i^chin. loc. cit. Orat. de Halon. p. 85.)— Mour-Mourgisce. 
gisce, (.^ch* loc. cit.)— Mons Sacer, 'hpov opo^, (Orat. Mons sa- 
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Myrtium. de Hal. loc. oL — M]nrtiutii,(Demosth. de Cor. p. 284.) 

were other small places in this vicinity. 
Tcmpyra. More inland was Tempyra, situated in a woody 
and mountainous defile, where the Roman army, 
commanded by the consul Manlius, was attacked, 
on its return from Asia Minor, by the Trausi, a 
Thradan tribe. (Liv. XXXVIII. 40.) 
Inde levi vento Zerynthia litora nacds 
Threiciam tetigit fessa carina Samon 
Saltus ab hac terra brevis est Tempyra petenti. 

Ovid. Trist. I. 9, 19. 

Hebnitfl. The Hcbrus, which we have now reached, is one 
of the most considerable rivers of Europe. It rises 
in the central chain that separates the plains of 
Thrace from the great valley of the Danube. Thu- 
cydides says it takes its source in mount Scomius, 
(II. 96.) and PKny in Rhodope. (IV. 11.) After 
receiving several tributary streams, it falls into the 
Mgadau^ near the dty of iBnus. An estuary, which 
it forms at its mouth, was known to Herodotus by 

Sttffl^ the name of Stentoris palus. (VII. 58. Plin. IV. 11.) 
The Hebrus is now called Maritxa. I shall here 
subjoin a few of the poetical passages which advert 
to this great river : 

*'Efipov weip irora/xoy, rer^Mft/Afvo; eyyutiv eepxroti. 

Theocb. Idyll. VII. 111. 

AlcaeuSj in a verse quoted by the Scholiast of Theo- 
critus, (ad loc. dt.) says. 

Nee, ra frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibemus, 
Sithoniasque nives hiemis subeamus aquosae. 

EcL. X. 66. 
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and Horace, 

Frigidior Tbracam nee purior ambiat Hebrus. 

Epist. I. 16, 18, 

Thracane vos, Hebrusque nivali compede vinctus. 

Ibid. I. 8,8. 

Qualis apud gelidi cum flumina concitus Hebri 
Sanguineus Mavors clypeo increpat, atque furentes 
Bella movens immittit equos. Muf. XII. 381. 

. . • . . qualis equos Threissa fatigat 
Harpalyce, volucremque fuga prsevertitur Hebrum. 

Ibid. I. 316. 

Turn quoque marmorea caput a cervice revulsum 
Gur^te cum medio portans (Eagrius Hebrus 
Volveret, Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigida lingua, 
Ah miseram Eurydicen ! anima fugiente vocabat: 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae. 

Georg. IV. 623. 

(Cf. Serv. ad loc. Plut. de Pluv.) 

Herodotus has given us the namea of several 
streams which swell the waters of the Hebrus. On 
the left or northern bank it receives the Tonskus or 
Tonzus of Ptolemy, (p. 80.) Ton/a; then the Ar-Tonziufl. 
tiscus of Herodotus, JBuJuk^re; further south Jt^'^^^****^^ 
is joined by the Agrianes, JErgene^ which, accord- Agrianesfl. 
ing to the same historian, receives the Contadesdus^contades- 
Sarac^ala; the Contadesdus, the Teams, Teke-^J^^ 
dere. It was at the head of this last river that I)a- 
rius, in his Scythian expedition, erected a pillar, 
with an inscription, pronouncing the waters of the 
Teams to be the purest and best in the universe, as 
he himself was the fairest of men. (IV. 89* 92.) 
These rivers mostly flow from mount Haemus, which 
stretches its great belt round the north of Thrace, in a 
direction nearly p^irallel with the coast of the iBgaean. 
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The modern name is Emineh Haghy (h* MaJkoxk. 
The aneients regarded this range of mountains as 
one of the highest with which they were acquainted. 
Polybius, however, thought it inferior in elevation 
to the Alps, in which he was doubtless correct. 
(XXXIV. 10, 15.) It was reported, that from its 
sumnut could be seen at once the Euxine, the 
Adriatic, the Danube, and the Alps ; and it was in 
hopes of beholding this extensive prospect that Phi- 
lip, the last Macedonian king of that nanM^, under- 
took the expedition which is described in Livy. 
Having set out from Stobi, and traversed the country 
of the M«di, and the desert tract which lies beyond, 
he arrived on the seventh day at the foot of the 
mountain. He was three days in reaching the sum- 
mit, after a difficult and toilsome march. The wea- 
ther, however, appears to have been very unfavour- 
able for the view, and, after sacrificing on the moun- 
tain, Philip and his retinue descended into the plain. 
(Liv. XL. 22.) 

ESre yviay »; tij xarrraitfTO \Mx^v h^ Aljxov 

TBEBocjt. In. VII. 77. 
Threiciam Rhodopen kabet angtdus unus, et Hsemaa 
Nunc gelidos montes, mortalia corpom quondam. 

Ovid. Mbtam. VI. 87. 

(Cf. Plut. de Flum. ad Strym.) 

O, qui me gelidis in vallibus Hsemi 

Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra! 

€rEOftG. II. 489. 

Nee fiiit indignum ^peris bis sangmne nostro 
Ematbiam et latos Hcemi pingueseere campos. 

Ibid. 1.401. 
(Cf. Strab. VII. p. M8. Pliti. IV. II ) The vaHeys 
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of lanotmt Haemui and the ba^nloB of tke Hebras 
were occupied by numerous tribes, of whidi the 
principal were the Odrjsae, of whom we have spoken 
at length in the historical part of this section. The 
others were the Benni, Corpilli, and Ca&let«. TheBenni. 
Caeletde Majores under Haemus, the Minores under CnietaB. 
Rhodope. (PUn. IV. 11. Liv. XXXVIII. 40. PtoL 
p. 79.) 

If we now cross to the left bank of the Hehnis,-«no8. 
we shall find the town of ^nos at the mouth cf£ the 
estuary formed by that river, and where it ccmmni- 
nicates by a narrow passage with the sea. Herodo- 
tus calls it an iBolic city, without specifying from 
which of the Jlk)lic settlements it derived its origin. 
(IV. 90.) But Scymnus of Chios ascribes its founda- 
tion to Mitylene. (696. Cf. Suid. et Harpocrat.) 
Stephanus Byz. to Cumae. (v. aJvo^.) ApoHodonis 
and Strabo inform us, that its more ancient name 
was Poltyobria. (Apollod. Bibl. II. 5, 9- p. 184. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. A7vof. Strab. VII. p. 819.) Virgil 
supposes ^neas to have landed on this coast after 
quitting Troy, and to have discovered here the tomb 
of the murdered Polydorus ; he also intimates that 
he founded a city, which he named after himself. 

iEneadasque meo nomen de nomine fingo. 

iEN. III. 18. 

Pfiny likewise states, that the tomb of Polydorus 
was at Mtms, (IV. 11.) but it is certain, that, ac- 
cording to Homer, the city was called Moos before 
the siege of TVoy. 

jS^eAa Zi 0pijx£v ayog avlpwv 

II. a. 519. 
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Little notice is taken of this town by the Greek 
writers posterior to Herodotus, but from Polybius we 
learn, that, together with Maronea and the other 
cities on this part of the Thracian coast, it had fallen 
into the possession of the kings of Egypt, after the 
death of Lysimadius. (V. 34, 8.) Ganymede, go- 
vernor of the town for Ptolemy, betrayed it, how- 
ever, into the hands of Philip of Macedon. (Liv. 
XXXI. 15.) This sovereign was afterwards com- 
pelled by the Roman senate to evacuate JEnus, as 
well as Maronea, (Polyb. Frag. XXIII. 6, 7. et seq. 
Liv. XXXIX. 24, 270 ^° which occasion the senate 
declared they should henceforth be free towns, (Po- 
lyb. XXV. 8, 7.) a privilege which was still attached 
to -Enus in the time of Pliny. (IV. 11. P. MeL II. 2. 
Hierod. p. 6S4.) 

This town is known to the Byzantine writers 
under the name of Enos, which it still preserves. 

The climate of ^nus, it seems, was peculiarly un- 
genial, since it was observed by an ancient writer 
that it was cold there during eight months of the 
year, and that a severe frost prevailed for the other 
four. (Athen. VIII. p. 851.) 

Archestratus, as cited by Athenaeus, has com- 
mended the muscles of this place, (ap. Athen* III. 
44.) 

We are informed by Steph. Byz. that Mxkv& and 
Apfynthii. its district belonged originally to the Apsynthii ; it 
Apsynthus. was indeed called also Apsynthus, (vv. A7yo^ et 
'^AtpvvB^f,) and the Apsynthii are named by Herodo- 
tus as a people bordering on the Thracian Cherson- 
nese. (VI. 84. et IX. 119.) Dionysius Periegetes 
Ai^ynthtts speaks of the river Apsinthus. 
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BioT0v/$6; Koi\iov<rtv kpifi^fMv Elpoe^icori^v. v. 577* 

(Cf. Bust. Comment, ad loc.) The promontory, run- 
ning into the sea south of j^nos, and forming one of 
the extremities of the Melas Sinus, was known to 
the ancients by the name of Sarpedonium promon-Sarpedo- 

1 • 1 ^ . ,. T» niumprom. 

tonum ; and it was the first point, according to He- 
rodotu^, which the Persian fleet reached after the 
army of Xerxes had crossed the Hellespont. (VII. 
58.) Whether Apollonius Rhod. alludes to it when 
he says, 

'Sapvvfioviv\v o^i virpviv 

KX6/ou<n, iFOTaf^oio fraga poov 'Epyivoio^ Aeg. I. S16. 

is uncertain, though probable. 

There was also a promontory of the same name 
in Cilicia, which is remarked by Livy, (XXXVIII. 
38.) and Steph. Byz. notices a town so called on the Sarpedon. 
coast of Thrace. 

The Melas Sinus is a deep gulf formed by the Meias 
Thracian coast on the north-west, and the shore of 
the Chersonnese on the south-east ; its appellation 
in modem geography is the gulf of Saros. A river 
named Melas, now Cavatcha, empties itself into this Meias fl. 
bay at its north-eastern extremity. (Herod. VII. 58. 
Liv. XXXVIII. 40. Strab. Epit. VII. p. 331. P. 
Mel. II. 2. PUn. IV. 11.) 

In the interior is Cypsela, near the Hebrus, which Cypseia. 
is mentioned by Livy as an inconsiderable place 
taken by Philip, (XXXI. 16. cf. XXXVIII. 40.) 
though from P. Mela it appears that it was once an 
important town. (II. 2.) Polybius, as cited by 
Strabo, informs us, thSt the Egnatian way in his 
time had been laid down and measured as far as 

VOL. I. Y 
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this point, its extent being five hundred and thirty- 
five miles. (Strab. VII. p. 322. Steph. Byz. v. Ki^^eXa.) 
The name of Hipsala or GipscUa is still attached 
to this spot. 
ZerynthuB. Zerynthus in the territory of ^nos is named by 
several writers : Livy, among others, says, that Apollo 
was worshipped there, (XXXVIII. 40.) and Lyco- 
phron speaks of a cave dedicated to Hecate, (ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. Z'^pwOo^.) 

Zfjpw9ov arrpov rris xuvoo'^ayou; iios 

AiTciv— ver. 77. 

Whence Hecate is elsewhere styled Zerjrnthia by the 
same poet. 

''Ocoi fiiio6(n^s ^TpvfMVOS Zyipvvilas 

As/x)}Xm jxi} (Tg/Souo'i XMftvaSou;^i«i;. v. 1178. 

This cave is however assigned to Samothrace by 
some writers. (Cf. Ovid. Trist. I. 9. Schol. Nicand. 
Ther.) 

CHERSONNESUS. 

Though the Chersonnese of Thrace, or, as it is 
sometimes designated, the Chersonnese on the Hel- 
lespont, formed but a small portion of the extensive 
country to which it was annexed, yet its fertility of 
soil, and proximity to the coast of Asia Minor, early 
attracted an influx of Grecian settlers, and its shores 
soon became crowded with flourishing and populous 
cities. (Xen. Hell. III. 2, 8.) We are told by Thu- 
cydides, that during the siege of Troy this country 
was always occupied by a large portion of the Gre- 
cian armament, stationed there to cultivate the soil, 
and furnish provisions for the besieging force. (I. 
11.) Euripides says, however, it was in the posses- 
sion of Polymnestor. 
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^0$ rijv aplarriv Xepcovi^loiv itha^a 

27re/^6i, f /Xtnwov Kah eu$6vcov ZopL Hecub. 8. 

From Herodotus we learn, that in after-times the 
Dolonci, a Thracian tribe, holding the Chersonnese, 
were engaged in war with the neighbouring Apsyn- 
thians, and finding themselves unable to resist these 
more warlike adversaries, consulted the oracle of 
Delphi. The god, in reply, advised them to elect for 
their chief the first person to whom they should 
stand indebted for the rites of hospitality, on their 
return homewards. Accordingly, as they passed 
through Attica, they were invited to the house of 
Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, a noble and wealthy 
Athenian. The Dolonci, having acquainted Miltia- 
des with the oracle delivered to them, offered him 
the sovereignty of their country, which he accepted, 
and, having quitted Attica, took possession of his 
newly acquired principality. At his death, he was 
succeeded by his nephew Stesagoras, who afterwards 
bequeathed the crown to his brother, the famous Mil- 
tiades, son of Cimon. (Herod. VI. 39.) This cele- 
brated character was compelled to fly from the Cher- 
sonnese, and withdraw to Athens from dread of the 
vengeance of Darius, whose enmity he had provoked 
by his advice to the Ionian chiefs, to destroy the 
bridge over the Danube. (IV. 137. VI. 41.) 

On the invasion of Xerxes, the Chersonnese was 
overrun with Persian troops, by whom several of its 
towns were garrisoned ; but after the battles of Sa- 
lamis and Mycale the Grecian fleet removed to the 
Hellespont, and succeeded in reconquering the whole 
of the country, which henceforth became dependant 
on Athens, until the disastrous battle of iE!.gospota- 
moi, when it resumed its state of independence. 

Y 2 
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DercylUdas, a Lacedaemonian general, who had a com- 
mand in Asia Minor, at the request of the inhabi- 
tants, raised a fortification across the isthmus, and 
by this great undertaking effectually secured the 
country from the incursions of the Thracians. (Xen. 
Hell. III. 2, 8.) 

In the reign of Philip, we find Chersobleptes, 
the son of Cotys, acknowledged as sovereign of the 
Chersonnese ; but of this possession he was deprived 
by the Athenians, as he had been of the rest of his 
territory by the king of Macedon. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 
528.) 

The Athenians, not long after, sent a colony under 
the direction of Diopeithes to strengthen their settle- 
ments in that quarter. (Demosth. Orat. de Cherson.) 
Philip subsequently made an attempt to conquer the 
Hellespontine cities, but, having failed in the siege 
of Perinthus and Byzantium, he was forced to with- 
draw his forces. The towns of the Chersonnese 
made a decree on that occasion, by which they 
awarded a crown of gold, and erected an altar to 
Gratitude and the Athenian people for their deliver- 
ance from the enemy. (Dem. de Cor. p. 256.) After 
the death of Alexander, the Chersonnese, together 
with a large portion of Thrace, was allotted to Lysi- 
machus, who founded on the Isthmus the dty of 
Lysimachia, which he made his principal residence. 
(Diod. Sic. XVIII. 747.) At the beginning of the 
Macedonian war, most of the Chersonitic towns were 
in the occupation of Philip son of Demetrius, (Liv. 
XXXI. 16.) afterwards of Antiochus, (XXXIII. 88.) 
and finally of the Romans. (XXXVII. 9.) 
Deris On crossing the river Melas, the first place on the 

coast is the port of Deris, (Scyl. p. 27.) then follows 
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Cobrys, which the same geographer calls the haven Cobrys 
of Cardia. (loc. cit. Steph. Byz. v. KS/Sfv^.) 

Cardia was a town of some note, situated at a^a^^di^^ 
short distance from the sea, and near the Isthmus ; it 
owed its origin, as Scymnus of Chios reports, to 
some Clazomenians and IMilesians. (698.) Pliny as- 
serts, that it took its name from its position, and the 
shape of the ground on which it stood. (Plin. IV. 11. 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Kapiia.) 

The army of Xerxes, after crossing the Helles- 
pont, traversed the Isthmus of the Chersonnese, leav- 
ing Cardia to the left, and the monument of Hella 
to the right. (Herod. VII; 58. Cf VI. 88. IX. 115.) 

On the surrender of the Chersonnese to the Athe- 
nians, by Chersobleptes, the Cardians refused to ac- 
quiesce in that arrangement, and boldly asserted 
their independence. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 528.) 

Eumenes, one of Alexander's most able generals, 
and Hieronymus the historian, were natives of Car- 
dia. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 654.) 

Other passages relating to Cardia will be found 
in Athenaeus. (XII. 19. Dembsth. Philip. III. p. 120. 
Orat. Halon. p. 87.) 

When Lysimachus took possession of the Cher-L^ma- 
sonnese, and the towns on the Thracian side of the 
Hellespont, he founded a city near the site of Cardia, 
which was then fast declining in prosperity, and 
transferred the greater part of its inhabitants to this 
new settlement, called after him. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
747. Scymn. Ch. 702.) On his death, Lysimachia 
fell successively into the hands of Seleucus and Pto- 
lemy, kings of Egypt, and Philip of Macedon. (Po- 
lyb. XVIII. 34.) It afterwards suffered consider- 
ably from the attacks of the Thracians, and was 

y3 
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nearly in ruins when it was restored by AntiochuS; 
king of Syria. (Liv. XXXIII. 38. Polyb. XXIII. 
34.) On the defeat of that monarch by the Romans^ 
it was bestowed by them on Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamus. (Polyb. XXII. 5, 14. et 27, 9.) Lysimachia 
continued to exist in the time of PUny, (IV. 11.) and 
still later^ in that of Justinian, (Ammian. Marcell. 
XXII. 8. Procop. de Mdil IV. 10.) But in the 
middle ages the name was lost in that of Hexami- 
lion, a fortress constructed probably out of its ruins, 
and so called, doubtless, from the width of the Isth- 
mus on which Lysimachia had stood '. 

Agora. Agora was another town on the Isthmus^ men- 

tioned by Herodotus, a little to the north of Cardia. 
(Herod. VII. 58. Orat. Halon. p. 87. Scyl. p. 28. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Ayopa.) 

Cypaaia. Continuing along the coast, south of Cardia, is Cy- 
pasis, (Scyl. p. 27. Hecat. ap. Steph. Byz. v. KiJarao-/^,) 

ide. also Ide and Paeon, two obscure towns mentioned by 
"^^ Scylax only, (p. 28.) and Limnse, said to be a colony 



nesua. 



of Miletus. (Scymn. Ch. 704. Steph. Byz. v. A/jtw/a/.) 
Aiopecon- Alopecounesus was an JEohan colony according: to 
Scymnus, (705. Scyl. p. 28.) and it is mentioned as 
one of the chief towns of the Chersonnese by De- 
mosthenes, (de Cor. p. 256. et adv. Aristocr.) It 
was taken by Philip king of Macedon towards the 
commencement of his wars with the Romans. (Liv. 
XXXI. 16.) According to Athenseus truffles of ex- 
cellent quality grew near it. (II. 60.) This place is 
mentioned by Mela, II. 2. Pliny, IV. 11. Steph. 
Byz. V. ^AXanreKowjaog. The site Still retains the name 
of Alexi \ To the south of Alopecounesus Scylax 

^ See Mannert, t. VII. p. rians he quotes. 
202. and the Byzantine histo- *Mannert,Geogr.t.VII.p.l 97- 
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places Araplus, (p. 28.) a name which is perhaps Arapius. 
corrupt. Elaeus was a colony of Teos in Ionia ac-Einot. 
cording to Scymnus, (786.) It contained a temple 
and shrine of Protesilaus, which, having been defiled 
by Artayctes, a Persian satrap, he was put to death 
by the Greeks, at the request of the Elaeuntians. 
(Herod. IX. 12.) It is remarked by Strabo, that 
the name of this town is of the masculine gender. 
(Epit. VII. p. 331. Cf. Demosth. de Cor. p. 256. 
Arrian. Exp. Alex. I. 11.) The extreme point of 
the Chersonnese, a little to the south of Elaeus, which 
is now called Capo Greco, was known .to the an- 
cients by the name of Mastusium promontorium. Mastunum 

Mafyvcla 'Kpou^owra, Xep(roihv Kipa>$. Lycofhr. 533. 

(Mel. II. 3. Plin. IV. 11. Ptol. p. 82.) Scylax mea- 
sures four hundred stadia from Cardia to Elaeus, 
which is the extreme length of the Chersonnese. 
(p. 28.) 

On the Hellespont, and to the north of Elaeus, 
were Idacus and Arrhiana, named by Thucydides idacus. 
in his account of the naval action off Cynossema. '^^ 
(VIII. 104.) 

Cynossema was so called from the. tradition relat«Cyno6. 
ing to the metamorphosis and death of Hecuba on 
that spot. (Mel. II. 2, Plin. IV. 11. Strab. XIII. p. 
595. Schol. Lye. 815. et 1176.) Here the Athenian 
fleet under the command of Thrasybulus and Thra- 
syllus gained an important victory over the allied 
squadron of Peloponnesus, towards the close of the 
war with that country. (Thuc. VIII. 103—106.) 
This site is said to be now occupied by the Turkish 
fortress of the Dardanelles, caUed KelidU^ahar^. 
^ Chevalier, Voyage dans la Troade, part. I. p. 5. 
Y 4 
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MadytuB. Beyond was Madytus, where Artayctes the Per- 
siaii» noticed under the head of Elaeus, was put td 
death. (Herod. IX. 121.) This city is named by 
Demosthenes amongst the principal towns of the 
Chersonnese. (pro Cor. p. 396. Cf. Liv. XXXIII. 38. 
Steph. Byz. v. Mo^m^o^ Mel. II. 2.) It still existed 
under the Byzantine emperors, as Mannert states 
that its bishop assisted at the council of Nicaea^. 
The name of Maito is still attached to the site on 
which it stood ^. 

CcduB vei Coelus or Coela was a small town and haven still 

COBUU 

further north, known to Mela, II. 2. Pliny, IV. 11. 
and Ptolemy, p. 82. Ammianus, XXII. 8. Hierocles 
calls it Coelia. (p. 634.) Wesseling, in a note on the 
passage, aflSrms, that it was under the same bishop 
as Madytus. This spot is now occupied by the vil- 
lage of Boix^. 

Panhor. Pliny places the haven Panhormus near Coela. 

""* (IV. 11.) 

sestos. Sestos, from its situation on the Hellespont, was 

always considered as a most important city, as it 
commanded in great measure that narrow channel. 
(Theopomp. ap. Strab. XIII. p. 591.) It appears 
to have been founded at an early period by some 
' .^lians, as well as Abydos on the opposite coast. 
(Scymn. Ch. 708. Herod. IX. 115.) The story of 
Hero and Leander, and still more the passage of the 
vast armament of Xerxes, have rendered Sestos ce- 
lebrated in ancient history. Herodotus states, that 
the foot of the bridge was placed oh the European 
side, between Sestos and Madjrtus. (VII. 83.) The 
breadth of the Hellespont being in this part only 

^ Mannert, Geogr. t. VII. ^ Id. loc. cit. 

195. « Mannert, t. VII. p. 193. 
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seven stadia, (PUn. IV. 11.) whereas from Sestos to 
Abydos the distance was thirty. (Strab. XIII. p. 
591.) Sestos is said by Herodotus to have been 
strongly fortified ; and when besieged by the Greek 
naval force, after the battle of Mycale, it made an 
obstinate defence ; the inhabitants being reduced to 
the necessity of eating the thongs which fastened 
their beds. The barbarians at length evacuated the 
place, which surrendered to the besiegers. (Herod. 
IX. 115. et seq. Thuc. I. 89.) The Athenians, when 
at the height of their power, justly attached the 
greatest value to the possession of Sestos, which en- 
abled them to command the active trade of the Eu- 
xine: hence they were wont to term it the com 
chest of the Piraeus. (Aristot. Rhet. III. 10, 7.) 

After the battle of ^gospotamoi, Sestos regained 
its independence, with the rest of the Chersonnese ; 
but the Athenians, many years after, having resolved 
to recover that fertile province, they sent Chares to 
the Hellespont with a considerable force to attempt 
its conquest. The Sestians were summoned to sur- 
render their town, and on their refusal were speedily 
besieged ; and after a short resistance the place was 
taken by assault, when Chares barbarously caused all 
the male inhabitants capable of bearing arms to be 
butchered. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 528.) This severe blow 
probably caused the ruin of the town, as from this 
period little mention occurs of it in history. Strabo, 
however, speaks of Sestos as being a considerable 
place in his time ; he observes, that the current which 
flowed from the shore near Sestos greatly facilitated 
the navigation of vessels from thence, the reverse 
being the case with those sailing from Abydos. (XIII. 
p. 591. Polyb. XVI. 29. Cf. Liv. XXXII. 33. et 
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XXXVII. 9. Plin. IV. 11. Steph. Byz. v. J^rrri^.) 
Mannert says its site is now called JalowaK 

^gotpo. North of Sestos we find .^ospotamoi, a small 
river, which apparently gave its name to a town or 
port situated at itiS mouth. (Herod. IX. 119. Steph. 
Byz. V. Aiyo^ HerafMi.) Here the Athenian fleet was 
totally defeated by the Spartan admiral Lysander, 
(A. C. 405.) an event which completely destroyed 
the power of the former, and finally led to the cap- 
ture of Athens. (Xen. Hell. 2, 19. Diod. Sic. XIII. 
105. Plut. Alcib. et Com. Nep. Alcib.) The vU- 
lage of Galata probably stands on the site of Mgos^ 
potamoi. 

Caiiipoiia. The Origin of Callipolis, now GcMipoU^ about five 
miles beyond iEgospotamoi, is uncertain. A By- 
zantine writer ascribes its foundation and name to 
Callias, an Athenian general, (Jo. Cinnamus, V. 3.) 
while another derives its appellation from the beauty 
of the site. (Agathias, V. p. 155.) It is certain that 
we do not hear of CaUipolis before the Macedonian 
war, when Livy mentions its having been taken by 
Philip, the last king of that name. (XXXI. 16. Plin. 
IV. 11. Procop. MdM. IV. 9.) From the Itineraries 
we learn that Callipolis was the point whence it 
was usual to cross the Hellespont to Lampsacus or 
Abydos. It is from GaUipoli that the Chersonnese 
now takes its name as a Turkish province. 

Crithote. We have only further to notice the city of Cri- 
thote, said to be founded by Miltiades. (Scyl. p. 28, 
Scymn. v. 710.) Steph. Byz. states, that it was 

Cresaavd eighty Stadia from Cardia. (v. Kp/ftmy.) Cressa^ or 
Critea, (Scyl. p. 28. Ptol. p. 82.) is iww Critia. 

fGeogr. t. VII. p. 193. 
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Pactya is the last town of the Ghersonnese on thePactya. 
Hellespont; it also owed its origin to Miltiades, 
according to Scyl. p. 28. and Scymn. Ch. 710. The 
former of these geographers reckons forty stadia 
from Cardia to Pactya. Diod. Sic. mentions, that 
Pactya was the spot to which Alcibiades retired, 
when banished for the second time by his country- 
men. (XIII. 370.) 

Having terminated the description of Thrace 
within the limits proposed, . I shall now conclude 
with an account of the Egnatian way, continued 
from the last section, as far as the Hellespont, and 
also of the islands - of Thasos, Samothrace, Lemnos, 
and Imbros, situated off the coast of Thrace, and 
generally included in the geographical view which 
ancient writers have taken of that continent. 

The Antonine Itinerary furnishes the following 
distances and stations from Amphipolis : 



Ancient names. 

Amphipoli 

Philippis 

Acontisma 




Modem names. 

Jenikevi 
FelUnah 


Distances in 
Roman miles. 

XXXII. 
XXI. 


Otopiso (leg. Topiro) 
Stabulum Diomedis 




- 


XVIII. 
XXII. 


Pyrsoali, nunc Maximianopoli 

(Pistyro) 

Brendice 


" "" ~ 


XVIII. 
XX. 


Trajanopoli 

Cypsela 

Siracella 




Ipsala 


XXXVII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 


Apris 

Aphrodisiadem 

Callipoli 




GaUipdi 


XXI. 
XXXIV. 


From Callipolis, across 
sacus, sixty stadia. 


the Hellespont^ to Lamp- 
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From Apri the road was carried along the coast 
to Byzantium, through Rhodostus and Heraclea; 
the distance 123 miles. 

The Jerusalem Itinerary divides the route in a 
somewhat different manner. 



Andent names. 

Amphipolis 
Domeros (Drabescus) 
ad Duodecimum 


Jenihevi 
Drama 


Distances in 
Roman miles. 

- XIII. 
. VII 


Philippos 
Neapolim 
Acontisma 




Felibiah 
la CavaUa 


: 


XII. 

X. 

IX. 


Purdis (Pistyrus) 

Epyrum 

Rumbodona 




- 


- 


IX. 

VIII. 

X. 


Stabulum (Diomedis) 
Maximianopoli 
Brierophara 
Berozica 




- 


- 


X. 
XII. 
X. 
X. 


Melalico (1^. Milolito) 
Salff^ 




- 


- 


XV. 
VIII. 


Adunimpara (leg. ad Tempyra) 

Trajanopolim 

Dymas 

Cypsela 

Drippa 

Siracellia 


Ipsala 


- 


VII. 

VIII. 

XIII. 

XII. 

XII. 

XIIII. 


Zesutera 




. 


. 


X. 


Apris^ &c. 




- 


- 


XII. 



The Theodosian Table presents two roads from 
PhiUppi to Heraclea Sintica. 



Philippi 
Drabescum 
Strymon 
Sarxa 



Felibiah 
Drama 



- XII. 

- VIII. 
^ XIII. 
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Anoient names. 


Modem names. 


Distance in 
Roman miles. 


Scotussa 


- - - 


- XVIII. 


Heraclea Sintica 


. 


- IV. 


The second, 






Philippi 


Felibiah 




Triulo (Traelium) 


- « - 


- X. 


Graero (Gazorus) 


- - - 


- XVII. 


Euporea 


- 


- VIII. 


Heraclea Sintica 


. - • 


- XVII. 



The island of Thasos, as we learn from Herodo-Thasosin- 

sula. 

tus, received, at a very remote period, a colony of 
Phoenicians, under the conduct of Thasus, (VI. 47. 
Scymn. Gh. 660.) that enterprising people having 
ahready formed settlements in several islands of the 
iBgean. (Thuc. I. 8.) They were induced to possess 
themselves of Thasos, from the valuable silver mines 
which it contained, and which it appears they after- 
wards worked with unremitting assiduity. Hero- 
dotus, who visited this island, reports, that a large 
mountain on the side of Samothrace had been turned 
upside down (in Greek av€<rTpaf^fA€vov) in search of the 
precious metal. He also speaks of having seen in 
Thasus a temple of Hercules, built by the Phoenicians, 
who were in quest of Europa, (Conon. c. 37.) five 
generations before the supposed birth of Hercules 
the Theban hero. (II. 44.) Thasus, at a later pe- 
riod, was recolonized by a party of Parians, pur- 
suant to the command of an oracle delivered to the 
father of the poet Archilochus. From this docu- 
ment, quoted by Stephanus, we learn that the an- 
cient name of the island was Aeria. (Cf. Plin. IV. 
12.) 
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(Cf. Thuc. IV. 104. Strab. X.) It is said by others 
to have been also named Chryse.(Vid. Eust. ad Dion. 
Perieg. p. 97. and Odonis ap. Hesych. v. 'OS»v/^. His- 
tiaeus the Milesian, during the disturbances occa- 
sioned by the Ionian revolt, fruitlessly endeavoured 
to make himself master of this island ; which was 
subsequently conquered by Mardonius, when the 
Thasians were commanded to pull down their forti- 
fications, and remove their ships to Abdera. (Herod. 
VI. 44.) On the expulsion of the Persians from 
Greece, Thasus^ together with the other islands on 
this coast, became tributary to Athens; disputes, 
however, having arisen between the islanders and 
that power on the subject of the mines on the Thra- 
cian coast, a war ensued, and the Thasians were be- 
sieged for three years. On their surrender, their fiDr- 
tifications were destroyed, and their ships of war 
removed to Athens. (Thuc. 1. 101.) Thasus once 
more revolted, after the great failure of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily ; at which time a change was effected 
in the government of the island from democracy to 
oligarchy. (Thuc. VIII. 64.) According to Hero- 
dotus, the revenues of Thasos were very consider- 
able, as they commonly amounted to two hundred, 
and sometimes to three hundred talents annually. 
These funds were principally derived from the mines 
of Scapte-hyle, on the Thracian coast. (VI. 48.) Be- 
Thasos sides the town of Thasos, the capital, (Scyl. p. 27.) 
Ssnyra. wc hear of two others, named iEoyra and Ccenyra, 
oBnyra. gj^^^^^ jj^ ^y^^^ p^j^ ^f ^{jg islaud which looks to- 
wards Samothrace. (Herod. VI. 48.) Thasus fur- 
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nished, besides gold and silver, marbles and wine, 
which were much esteemed. (Plin. XXXVI. 6. Se- 
nec. Epist. 86. Athen. I. 51.) The soil was excel- 
lent ; whence Dionysius styles it, (v. 523.) 
coyuyii] re Qitros^ Aijjctijre^o^ axtif. 

Pliny asserts, that the distance from Thasos to Ab- 
dera was twenty-two miles ; and it was seventy-two 
from mount Athos. (IV. 12.) The modern n^me is 
Tasso. 

The island of Samothrace, says Pliny, lies oppo-Samo- 
site to the mouth of the Hebrus, and is thirty-two suia. 
miles in circuit; it is twenty-eight miles from the 
coast of Thrace, and sixty-two from Thasus. (IV. 
12.) Though insignificant in itself, considerable ce- 
lebrity attaches to it, from the mysteries of Cybele 
and her Corybantes, which are said to have origi- 
nated there, and to have been disseminated from 
thence over Asia Minor, and different parts of 
Greece. It was said that Dardanus, the son of Ju- 
piter and Electra, who was the founder of Troy, 
had long dwelt in Sapiothrace before he passed over 
into Asia ; and it is affirmed, that he first introduced 
into his new kingdom the mysteries practised in the 
island from whence he had migrated, (Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 331.) and which by some writers was from 
that circumstance named Dardania. (Callim. ap. Plin. 
IV. 12.) I shall not here attempt to investigate the 
origin either of the mysteries above alluded to, or of 
the Cabiric worship, with which they were intimately 
connected, the subject, although interesting, being 
too obscure to be elucidated but in an elaborate dis- 
sertation ; I shall therefore content myself with cit- 
ing those passages of the ancient writers which al- 
lude to the religious observances here Spoken of. 
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with respect to Samothrace, and refer the reader for 
farther information to those modem critics who have 
expressly treated of the subject. 

StrabOy in a long discussion of the Mythic rites 
of the Curetes and Corybantes, with other observ- 
ances of the same kind, considers them to have been 
all primarily derived f5pom Thrace, where (X. 470.) 
the IMonysiac, Bendidian, Orphic, and other myste- 
ries were first celebrated: with these he evidently 
classes the Cabiric ceremonies, though the latter were 
more prevalent in Lemnos and Imbros. Demetrius 
of Scepsis denied the existence of the Cabiric wor- 
ship in Samothrace ; but Stesimbrotus of Thasos as- 
serted its establishment there. Pherecydes also said 
the Cabiri were natives of Samothrace, (Strab. X. 
p. 4720 Herodotus is still more positive in aflSrm- 
ing that the Samothradans practised the Cabiric 
orgies, and states that they derived them from the 
Pelasgi, who once occupied that island, but after- 
wards obtained a settlement in Attica. (II. 51. Cf. 
Sch. Apoll. Rh. I. 917. and Lycophron, v. 77.) 

Amm, ipvi^vov xrltriAa KupjSavTcov, Saov. 

where see the Scholiast; also Dion. Peri^. v. 524. 

O^ijVx/i] Tff Softo^, Kopv fiivuoy oforv. 

and Eustath. Comm. ad loc.s 

Varipiis are the names which this island is said 
to have borne at different periods. It was called 

s On the Cabiric Mysteries, peract. Orig. Comment. R. Soc. 

see Th.Guberleth. Dissert. Phi- Getting, t. VIII. p. 1. 1787. 

lol. de Myst. Deor. Cabir. Fre- Dupuis, Origine de tons les 

ret, Reeherches sur les Cabires, Cultes, t. 11^ p. 2. p. 22. S^ 

Acad, des Inscr. et Belles Let- Croix, Mem. pour servir k This- 

tres, t. XXVII. Hist. p. 10. toire de la Religion secrete, &c. 

Heyn. Relig. et Sacr. cum fur. 1 784. 
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Dardania, as we have bdSt>Te aeeu; also Electn^,, 
Melite, Leucosia, (Strab. X. p. 47S. SchoL ApoU, 
BJi. I. 917- Staph. Byis. v. ^ofMBpauci^,} and was said 
to ha¥6 been named Samothrace by a colony from 
the Ionian Samos, though Strabo conceives this as- 
serticm to have been an invention of the Samians. 
He deduces the name either from the word ^/lof, 
which imidies an devated spot, or from the Saii, a 
Tfaradaa people, who at an early pmod were in 
possession of die island. (X. p. 4$7.) Homer, in his 
frequent allusion to it, sometimes calls it amply 
Bamos: 

II. a. 78. 
iL.a7«8. 

at other times the Thradan Samos. 

'T^u fir' axporemig xopv^^; 2a/xou uXijf 0*0^;, 

II. N. l^ 

TMs lofty summit, from whence the poet sup- 
poses Neptune to have contem|dated the pUins of 
Troy, und the contending armies, is palled by Flipy 
mount Saooe. (IV. 12.) Saooe 

1%^ fiamothracions joined the Persian fleet in the 
^tpedition of Xerxes ; and ope of their vessels dis- 
tinguish^ itsdf in the battle ^t Sidao^is. (Herod. 
VHl. 90.) 

Ferseus, alter the battle of P^dna, took refuge in 
Samothraoe, and was tibicre seized by the Romans, 
when preparing to escape from Demetrium, a si9alli>eme. 
harbour near one of the promontoiies of the island. tuT" ^^* 
On this occanoB livy asserts that the ^hief ma- 

VOL. I, z 
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gistirate of Bamothrace was dignified with the title of 
king. (XLV. 6.) . Steph. Byz. informs us there wai 
k town of the same name with the island. 
JiSu** The island of Lemnois, now Stalimene, is situated; 
according to Pliny» eighty-seven miles from mount 
Atbos^ (IV. 12.) but there must be an error in the 
MSS. df that author^ for the distance is not forty 
miles frond the extreme point of the Acrotho^n cape 
to the nearest headland of Lemnos. It is main- 
tainedy however, by more than one ancient writer, 
that the shadow of the mountain was cast as far ad 
the island. The Scholiast of Theocritus quotes a 
verse of Sophocles to that eflFect. (Ad IdyU. VI. 76.) 

(Cf. Plin. IV. 12.) This last writer aflSrms that 
Lemnos is one hundred and twelve miles in circuit ; 
which is perhaps correct, if we take in every sinuo^ 
sity of the coast. 

Homer states, that the earliest inhabitants of this 
island were the Sintians, a Thracian tribe of whom 
we have already spoken, (II. A. 593. Strab. Exc. 
VII. p. 331.) whence Apollonius Rh. terms it Siv- 
T^i^ A^/xvoy. (I. 608. Cf. Schol. Thuc. II. 98. Steph.' 
Byz. V. A^/*»o^.) To these succeeded the Tyrrheni 
Pelasgi ; but at what period is not known ; for, ac- 
cording to AnticUdes, these were the first people so 
called. (Ap. Strab. V. p. 219.) Now if they are the 
same Pelasgi who were established in Samothrace,- 
their residence in Lemnos must have been long prior 
to the siege of Troy, as the Pelasgic name was at 
that time nearly extinct. It is certain that the Pe- 
las^, who are said to have been received in Attica, 
and to have built the Pelasgic wall at Athens, were 
Tyrrheni; and the same who inhabited^ Lemnos, 
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after having expelled from thence the descendants 
of the Argonauts, (Thuc. IV. 109. Herod. IV. 145. 
ApoU. Rhod. Arg. IV. 1760. Cf. SchoL I. 580.) 

But whence came the Lemnians, who, according to 
Herodotus, once occupied part of the Peloponnesus? 
(VIII. 73.) were these also Pelasgi Tjrrrheni ? As the 
circumstance of this settlement rests solely on the 
authority of that historian, we must content our- 
selves with his bare statement of the fact. 
: Herodotus also relates, that the Pelasgi, who re- 
sided in Attica, having been expelled from thence, 
retired to Lemnos. But that afterwards, in revenge 
far this. ill usage, they carried off some Athenian 
women from Brauron in Attica, whom they treated 
with great indignity. (VI. 137. et seq.) 
. Lemnos was still in the possession of these Pe- 
lasgi, when it was invaded and conquered by Ota- 
nes, a Persian general. (Herod. V. 26.) But on his 
death it is probaUe that the island again recovered 
its independence ; for we know that, subsequent to 
this event, Miltiades conquered it for Athens, and 
expelled those Pelasgi who refused to submit to his 
authority. (Herod. VI. 140.) 

During the Peloponnesian war, Lemnos remained 
in the possession of Athens, and furnished that state 
with its best light armed troops. (Thuc. IV. 28. 
VII. 57.) 

One of the two principal towns on the island v^ 
Myrina, situated on the side looking towards mount Myrina. 
Athos, since Pliny reports, that the shadow of the 
mountain was visible in the forum of this city at 
the time of the summer solstice. (IV. 12. Cf. Apoll. 
Rh. Arg. I. 604.) Myrina alone offered resistance to 
Miltiades, but was taken by the forces of that com- 
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mander. (Herdd. VL 14(K Sfae(A» Bjz. r, UvpUu, 
Galen, de Med. Simpl. IX. p. 118.) The ruins of 
this town are still to be seen on the north-west 
side of the island* On its Att stands the modern 
CmtroK 
HephMtia. Heph»stia, the o^er town of Lemilos, is xnen-^ 
tioned also bj Herodotus^ VI. 140i Charax apv Steph« 
Bye. Tv 'HtpOitrtiit. 

Pliny speaks of a retnarkaUe tebjrinth which €&• 
isted in this isknd^ and (of whidi some vestiges were 
stiU to be seen i^ his time. He says it had massive 
gateS) and one hundted attd fifty eolumns^ and was 
adorned with numerous statues, being even mom 
extensive and splendid than those of Crete or £^7pt« 
(XXXVI. 18.) Modem travellers have in vain at* 
tempted to discover any trace of this great work^ 
It should be observed^ however^ that Homer speste 
.of a city c^ this name : 

Hennmim .^Isohylilis^ ki the Agamemnon^ notices tiie fier« 
pomonto- ijQ^^ {iTomontdry of Lemnos. (v. 874.) 

tmiMTtr 1Si) fU¥, irpos 'Hfifm'kv fJhcats 
as dees also Siajdiodels^ in the Fhiloctetes : 

^ ffi4¥ov i9Thu7r9¥ .^fmi^pJif^. Ver«14i9i 

<'I>r.H«nt'8«qeoiiBlt*of'Ii€ftB- " iskmd eettdd Peantah." This 

nos in Mr. Walpole's CoUec- spot the Dr. visited } but he 

tSon, f). 54. was oif ophiion that l!faose ruins 

* Br. BhiHt M^p, <«We eoold have «o relattiirti to the dok^* 

** only hear a con^sed account rinth mentioned by Pliny. He 

** of a suWrraneous staircase conceives i!hem lather to t)e- 

'* ib an rtaiiihlfbieed ^pnit <t Ae long So Ifef^SMtili. <I. <:1 .) 
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We hew likewise of another sunntnit in Lemnos, 
called Mosychli;i6, from which foe was seen to blaze ^^y<^^^» 
forth^ according to a fragment of the poet Anti- 
machus, preserved by the Scholiast of Nicander. (Ad 
Ther. 472.) 

(Cf. Lycophr, et Senec. Here. (Et. 1359.) This vol- 
canic appearance will account for all the mythologi- 
cal fictions which allude to this island, as the smithy 
of the god of fire, and also for the ancient name of 
.ffithalea, which it is said to have borne in distant 
ages. (Polyb. ap. Steph. Byz« v. Aldakyj, et Etym. 
Magn.) " The whole island," says Dr. Hunt, " bears 
" the strongest marks of the appearance of volcanic 
^ fire ; the rocks in many parts are like burnt and 
** vitrified scoria of furnaces^." 

Near Lemnos were some smaller islands, of which 
the most celebrated was Chryse, the abode of Phi-chrysem- 
loctetes during his misfortunes, as some authors re-^ 
late. (Eustath. ad Hom. II. p. 330. Appian. Bell. 
Mithr. c. 77.) Pausanias says that it was swallowed 
up by the sea, and disappeared entirely, but that 
another island, to which the name of Hiera wasHier^in. 
given, rose up in its stead. (VIII. 33.) Stephanus*''^ 
Byz. speaks of a third islet, called Neae. (Cf. Antig.Ne»in. 
Caryst. Mirab. c. 9.) of which the modern name is* 
Stratia\ 

Imbros, tw^ty-two miles east of Lemnos, accord- imbros in. 
ing to Pliny, (IV. 12.) retains its name at the pre-* 
sent day. Like Lemnos, it was at an early period 
the seat of the Pelasgi, who worshipped the Cabiri 

k Walpole's Coll. p. 59. » Ibid. p. 54. 
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and Mercury by the name of Imbramus. (Steph. 
Byz. V. "Ifjifip^.) Imbrps is generally mentioned by 
Homer in conjunction with Lemnos : 

Hymn. Apoll. 36. ^ 
(Cf. Q. 75S.) Elsewhere he terms it ^ra/voXocoreT-);. 

II. N. 82. 
It was conquered first by the Persians^ (Herod. V. 
27.) and afterwards' by the Athenians, who derived 
from thence excellent darters and targetiers. (Thuc. 
IV. 28.) There was a town, probably of the same 
name with the island, the ruins of which are to be 
seen at a place called Castro. 
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SECTIOI? VI. 

THESSALIA. 



General history of Thessaly — Its boundaries and principal divi- 
sions — Estis&otis, Pelasgiotis, Phthiotis, Magnesia, and Dolor 
pia, with the. districts of the.iB^nianes and Melienses> topo- 
graphically described — ^Islands on the coast. 

Eaely traditions, preserved by the Greek poets 
and other writers, ascribe to Thessaly the more an- 
cient names of Pyrrha, iSraonia, and .^lis. (Rhian. 
ap. Schol. Apoll. Rh. III. 1089. Steph. Byz. v, A/- 
fLoviay Herod. VII. 176.) Passing over- the two for- 
mer appellations, which belong rather to the age of 
mythology, the latter may afford us matter for his- 
torical reflections, as referring to that remote period 
when the plains of Thessaly were occupied by the 
^olian Pelasgi, to whom Greece was probably in- 
debted for the first dawnings of civilization, and the 
earliest cultivation of her language. (Strab. V. pL 
220.) This people originally came, as Herodotus 
informs us, from Thesprotia, (VII. 176. Of. Strab. 
IX. p. 444.) but how long they remained in posses-^ 
sion of the country, and at what precise period it 
assumed the ntme of Thessaly, cannot perhaps now 
be determined. In the poems of Homer it never 
occurs, although the several principalities and king- 
doms of which it was composed are there distinctly 
enumerated and described, together with the dif- 
ferent chiefs to whom they were subject : thus Hel- 
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las and Phthia are assigned to Achilles; the Me- 
lian and Pagasaean territories to Protesilaus and 
Eumelus ; Magnesia to Philoctetes and Eurypylus ; 
Estiaeotis and Pelasgia to Medon, and the sons of 
.£sculapius, with other pettj leaders. It is from 
Homer therefore that we derive the earliest infor- 
mation relative to the history of this fairest portion 
of Greece. This state of things^ however, was not 
of long continuance ; and a new constitution^ dating 
probably from the period of the Trojan expedition, 
seems to have been adopted by the common consent 
of the Thessaliaii states. They agreed to Abite 
themselves into one confederate body^ under the di- 
rection of a sufHreme magistrate, or chie^ dii^n- 
guished hy the title of Tagus, {rd^o'i%) and elected 
by the consent of the whole republic. The detaSs 
of this federal system are little known ; but fitrabo 
assures us that the Thessidian confederacy was the 
most considerable, as well as the earliest sodel^ of 
the kind established in Greece. (IX* p. 4S9«) Hew 
far its constitution was comiected with the cele* 
brated Amphictyonic coundl it seems impossifaieto 
determine, since we are so little acquainted with tibr 
origin and history of that andent asseoftbly. There 
can be little douM, howeva*, that this sin^ar C6nli<i> 
tion^ which embrsiced matters of a pc^tical as w^ 
as religious nature, first arose «moi^ the states y£ 
Thessaly, as we find that the majority of the Bas- 
tions who had votes in the council were eitiiar 
actually ThessaMans, or i^onnected in some way Wiih 
that part of Greece*. This mode of gOVemmenl^ 

* iEschines, in the Orat de tyonic states. The Thessali- 
(PaU. liegat. p. 12^. gives the ans, Boeotitfns» Doriaiis, lour- 
fbUowing list of tlie Amphic- wa», FeriteUtins, M^acmna^ 
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hoWerer^ seems to have succeeded as little in Thes* 
salj as in the other Hellenic republics where it was 
adopted; and that province, which from its local 
advantages ought to have ranked among the most 
powerful and leading states of Greece^ we find, if 
we except a period of brilUant but momentary spl^i- 
dour, to have been one of the most weak and insig<- 
nificant. We learn from Herodotus, that when 
Xerxes meditated an invasion of Greece, he was en« 
coluaged in the de»gn by the Aleuadad, whom he 
terms kings of Thessalj, but who probably, like the 
Pisistratidea, had only usurped the regal pow^, and 
upon being deprived of their authority, sought the 
aid of the Persian monarch to recover their lost do^ 
tninicili. (VII. 6.) It is evident that the Tbessalian 
nation did not cdnciir in their projects, as we find 
tfaejr applied for assistance in this emeigency to the 
rest of Gireece; but as it was not dieemed expedient 
to join forces i^diist the common enemy, &om the 
impossibility of making bsj effedtaal lesistance to 
the north of TherniopyUe^ tb^ Thessalians were 1^ 
to tfadr own resomfcesi and consequaitly subnaitted 
to the Persi^m arms, (Herod. VII. 172. et seq.) which 
Harodotus inaimates they did the more readily, that 

Loorians, CEtaeaDS^ Phthiots, Phocians, Locrians. The Boer 

Malians, Fhocians : but, as he otians he evidently includes 

Mtokons twelve, and oaly iiauiies und^r tlie Tfaessalianfl, and tlie 

elev^, critics suppose the M^ Athenian^, as well as the £u- 

nianes should be added to his boeans, under the lonians ; so 

list. WesseLadDiod/SicXVI. that he agrees in number with 

29. Haipocratioii, w4io only •eau^ 

Pausanias, however, and Har- merates ten, but admits the 

pocitition, give each a diflerent P^rrhsebi and Achsei, leaving 

cMalogue. The former names out the Thessali and Locn. 

the lonians, Dolppians^ Thes- Pausan. Phoc. c. 8. Harpocrat. 

salians, iBnianes, Magnesians, v. "^A/A^MintAoye^. See Mitford^s 

Malians, FhOii^ts, JUk^vbina, Hist, of Greece, t. VIIL p. 4. 
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they might thus profit by foreign aid, in avenging 
themselves on the Phodans, with whom they had 
been engaged in frequent but unsuccessful hostili- 
ties. (VIII. 27.) 

Little notice is taken by the Greek historians of 
the affairs of Thessaly, from the Persian invasion to 
the battle of Leuctra, except the fact mentioned by 
Thucydides of an expedition having been under- 
taken by the Athenians, under the command of My- 
ronides, (Diod. Sic. XL 285.) with a view of rein- 
stating Orestes, son of Echecratidas, prince of Thes^ 
saly, who had been banished from his country/ The 
Athenian general on that, occasion advanced as far 
as Pharsalus ; but. his progress being checked by the 
superiority of the Thessalian cavalry, he was forced 
to retire without having accomplished any of the 
objects of his expedition. (Thuc. I. 111.) The Thes- 
salians appear to have taken no part in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, though they might naturally be in- 
clined to favour t^ie Athenian cause, from their early 
alliante with that state. Hence it was that Brasi- 
das felt it necessary to use such secrecy and despatch 
in traversing their- territory on. his march towards 
Thrace. (Thuc. IV. 78.) Some troops, which were 
afterwards sent by the Lacedaemonians in order to 
reinforce their army in that quarter, met with a 
more determined opposition, and were compelled to 
retrace their steps. (Thuc. V. 13.) 

On another occasion we find the Thessalians in 
league with the Boeotians, endeavouring to harass 
and intercept the march of Agesilaus through their 
country on his return from Asia Minor. This at- 
tempt, however, was refndered abortive by the skil- 
ful manoeuvres of the Spartan prince; and the cavalry 
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of Tfaessaly, notwithstandiiig its boasted superiority, 
met with a decided repulse from the Lacedaemonian 
Horse, (Xen. Hell. IV. 3, 2.) WhUe Sparta, how- 
ever, was struggling to make head against the for- 
midable coalition, of which Boeotia had taken the 
lead, Thessaly was acquiring a degree of importance 
and weight among the states of Greece, which it 
had never possessed in any former period of its his- 
tory. This was ejQfected, apparently, isolely by the 
energy and ability of Jason, who, from being chief 
or tyrant of Pherae, had risen to the rank of Tagos, 
or commander of the Thessalian states. By his in- 
fluence and talents the confederacy received the ac- 
ce$sion of several important cities ; and an imposing 
military force, amounting to eight thousand cavalry, 
more than twenty thousand heavy armed infantry, 
and light troops sufficient to oppose the world, had 
been raised and fitted by him for the service of the 
commonwealth. (Xen. Hell. VI. 1, 6.) His other 
resources being equally effective, Thessaly seemed 
destined, under his direction, to become the leading 
power of Greece. We may estimate the influence 
that he had already acquired, from the circumstance 
of his having been called upon to act as mediator 
between the Boeotians and Spartans after the battle 
of Leuctra. (HeU. VI. 4, 22.) 

This brilliant period of political influence and 
power was however of short duration, as Jason not 
loiig after lost his life by the hand of an assassin 
during the celebration of some games he had insti- 
tuted ; and Thessaly, on his death, relapsed into 
that state of weakness and insignificance from which 
it had so lately emerged. (Xen. Hell. VI. 4, 32.) 
The Thessalians, finding themselves unable to de- 
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fend their liberties, contiiiually threatened by the 
tyrants of Pherae, successors of Jason, first sought 
the protection of the Boeotians, who sent to their 
aid a body of troops, commanded by the brave Pe- 
lopidas, (Xen. HeU. VI. 4, 85. Diod. Sic. XV. p. 
492. et seq.) They next applied for assistance to 
Philip of Macedon, who succeeded in defeating, and 
finally expelling these oppressors of their country ; 
and, by the important services thus rendered to the 
Thessalians, secured their lasting attachment to 
his interests ; and finally obtained the presidency of 
the Amphictyonic council. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 517. 
Isocr. Orat. 1. 1, p. S88. Polyb. Exc IX. 38.) Under 
his skilful management the troops of Thessaly be- 
came a most important addition to the resources he 
already possessed; and to this powerful reinforce- 
ment may probably be attributed the success which 
attended his campaign against the Boeotians and 
Athenians. On the death of Philip, the states of 
Thessaly, in order to testify their yeneration for his 
memory, iasued a decree, by which they confirmed 
to his son Alexander the supreme station which he 
had held in their councils ; and also signified theur 
intention of supporting his ciaima to the title of 
commander in chief of the whole Grecian confede- 
racy. (Diod. Sic. XVII. 563.) 

The loQg absence of that enterprising jnince, 
whilst GCkgaged m distant conquests, subsequently 
afforded Us enemies an opportunity of detaching 
the Thessalians from his interests; and ihe Lamiae 
war, which was diiefly sustained by that people 
against fai$ generals Antipater and Craterus, had 
nearly proved fatal to the Macedonian uBfluence, not 
only m Thessaly^ but over the whole continent o£ 
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Greece. By the conduct and ability of Antipater, 
however, the contest was brought to a successful 
issue, (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 632. et seq.) and Thes- 
saly was preserved to the Macedonian crown, (Po- 
lyb. IV. 76, 2.) until the reign of Philip, son of De« 
metrius, from whom it was wrested by the Romans, 
after the victory of Cynoscephalae. All Thessaly 
was then declared free by a decree of the senate and 
people, (Liv. XXXIII. 32.) but from that time it 
may be fairly considered as having passed under the 
dominion of Rome, though its possession was still 
disputed by Antiochus, (Liv. XXXVI. 9. et seq.) 
and i^ain by Perseus the son of Philip. Thessaly 
was already a Roman province, when the fate of the 
empire of the universe was decided in the plains of 
Pharsalus. 

With the exception perhaps of Boeotia, this seems 
to have been the most fertile and productive part of 
Greece, in wine, oil, and ccm, but more especially 
the latter, of which it exported a considerable quan- 
tity to foreign countries. (Xen. HelL VL c 1, 4*' 
Theophr. Hist. Plant. VIII. 7. et 10.) Hence, as 
might be expected, the Theasalians were the wealth- 
iest people of. Greece, nor were they exempt fiom 
those vices which riches and luxury generally bnsg 
in their txain. '(Athen. XIL- 5. p. 624. T%eopomp. 
ap. eund. VI. c. 17. p. 360. Phit <irit. p. SO.) 

lAe the Lacedaemonians, they employi^ atareB 
nanned Penestse ; these probaUy were a remnant of 
the ftrst tr%es who Inhabited the country^ and who 
had been reduced to a state of servitude by their in- 
vaders. The Penestae fiinnod no inoonsickrable part 
of the population, and not mifibeipiently endeavoured 
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to free themselves from the state of oppression under 
which they groaned. (Xen. Hell. VI. 1, 4. Aristot. 
de Repub. II. 9.) 

Thessaly bordered towards the north on Mace- 
donia, from which it was separated by the Cambu- 
nian chain, extending from Pindus to mount Olym- 
pus. This latter mountain served to divide the 
north-eastern angle of that province from Pieria, 
which, as was observed in the former section, foriyied 
the extremity of Macedonia to the south-east, and 
was parted fiY>m Thessaly by the mouth of the Pe- 
neus. 

The chain of Pindus formed the great western 
bamer Of Thessaly towards Epirus, Athamania, and 
Aperantia. On the south, mount (Eta served to se- 
parate the Thessalian Dolopes and iSnianes from 
the northern districts of iStolia, as far as the straits 
of Thermopylae and the borders of Locris. The 
eastern side was closed by the Mgsean sea, from the 
mouth of the Peneus to the southern shore of the 
Maliac gulf. (Strab. IX. p. 429. et seq.) 

It seems to have been the general opinion of an- 
tiquity, founded on very early traditions, that the 
great bason of Thessaly fonned by the mountains 
above specified, was at some remote period covered 
by the waters of the Peneus and its tributary rivers, 
until some great convulsion of nature had rent asun- 
der the gorge of Tempe, and thus afforded a passage 
to the pent up streams. This opinion, which was 
first reported by Herodotus in his account of the ce- 
lebrated march of Xerxes, (VII. 129.) is again re- 
peated by Strabo, who observes, in confirmation of it, 
that the Peneus is still exposed to frequent inunda- 
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tions^ and also that the land in Thessalj is higher 
towards the sea than towards the more central parts. . 
(IX. p. 480.) 

According to the same geographer, this province 
was divided into four districts, distinguished bj the 
pames of Phthiotis, Estiaeotis, Thessaliotis, and 
Felasgiotis, (Strab. IX. p. 4801) In his description, 
however, of these he appears to have no room for 
Thessaliotis, which is in fact rarely acknowledged 
by the writere of antiquity; though we cannot 
doubt the propriety of Strabo's division into tetrar- 
chies, as it derives confirmation from Harpocration 
(v. Terpc^ia) and the Scholiast to Apollonius. (Rh. 
Argon. III. 1089') As this arrangement of Strabo 
appears, however, to omit some districts which are 
inore commonly known in history by different names; 
I have preferred the following nomenclature of the 
Thessalian cantons, which I shall proceed to describe 
in the order in which they are here placed : Estiae- 
otis — Pelasgiotis, including the country of the Per- 
rhaebi — ^Magnesia — Phthiotis and Dolopia — districts 
of the iBnianes and Malienses. 

ESTIiEOTIS. 
Estiaeotis, according to Strabo, was that portion 
of Thessaly which lies near Pindus, and between 
that mountain and upper Macedonia. This description 
applies to the upper valley of the Peneus, and the 
lateral valleys which descend into it from the north 
and the west. (Strab. IX. p. 480.) The same writer 
elsewhere^ informs us, that, according to some au- 
thorities, thi^ district was originally the country of 
the Dorians, who certainly are stated by Herodotus 
and others to have once occupied the regions of 
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Pindut, (Herod. I. 56.) but that afterwards it took 
the name of Estieeotis from a district in Eubtta 
so called, whose inhabitants were transplanted intq 
Thessalj by the Perrh«»bL (Strab. IX. p. 437.) The 
roost northern purt <^ Estiasotis was po»ies»ed 1^ 
^tiiioes. the ^hioes^ a tribe of uncertain^ but ancient origin, 
since they are mentioned by Homar, who states, 
that the Centaurs, expelled by Pirithous from mount 
Petion, withdrew to the JltMces. 

Too; f ht IbfiJov icr$^ »a) AU/xf^o-i wihM94rw. 

IL, B, 744 

Strabo says they inhabited the Thessalinn «de of 
Pindus, near the sources of the Peneus, but that 
their possession of the latter was disputed by the 
TjrraphaBi, who were ccmtiguous to them on the Epi« 
rotic side of the mountain. (VII. p. 327. et IX. p. 
484pw) Mar^^s, a writer rited by Stephanus Byz. 
(t. kliiKiaj) ctescribed the ^Uiioes as a most daring 
race of baibariims, whose sole object was robbery 
and plunder. Lycophron crils Pdysp^chon Ai&* 

Scarcely any trace, however, of this people re- 
mained in the time c^ Strabo, who observes, that the 

Taiares. Takres, another small tribe which caase from nsount 
Tomarus Sa Molossia, to settle on Pindusf» had like- 
wise become «xtinct. (IX. p. 4$4.) 

PindiiB It has been already stated that tbe Ghreeks apfdjed 
tiie latt^ name to the devated chain which s^a* 
rates Thessaly from Epirus, and the waters dhlfii^ 
into the Ionian sea and Ao^racian gulf, from those 
streams which dischaige themselves into the JBgean. 
Towards the nerUi, it joined the great Illyrian mad 
Macedonian ridges of Bora and Scardus, while to 
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the south it was connected with the ramifications of 
(&ta, and the ^tolian and Acarnanian mountains. 
(Herod. VII. 129. Strab- IX. p. 430, 434.) 

2v W0T6 n/y- 

veioG Xep^si Kpe/oia' ?rixrev. 

Find. Pyth. IX. 27. 

Nam neque Parnassi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
UUa moram fecere, neque Aonia Aganippe. 

Egl. X. 11. 

Caucasus ardet, 

Ossaque cum Pindo, majorque ambobus Olympus. 

Ovid. Metam. II. 224. 

At medios ignes cceli^ rapidique Leonis 
Solstitiale caput nemorosus submovet Othrys. 
Excipit aversos Zephyros et lapyga Pindus, 
Et maturate prsecidit vespere lucem. 

LucAN. Phars. VI. 337. 

Excepit resonis, clamorem vallibus Hsemus, 
Peliacisque dedit rursus geminare cavemis : 
Pindus agit fremitus, Pangaeaque saxa resultant, . 
CEtseaeque gemunt rupes. In. VII. 480. 

The most frequented passage from northern Epi- 
rus into Thessaly appears to have led over that part 
of the chain of Pindus to which the name of mons 
Cercetius was attached. We find it mentioned byMonsCer- 
Livy as the route by which Titus Flamininus entered*^ *"** 
Thessaly, after having driven Philip from the defiles 
of the Aous. (XXXII. 14.) Stephanus Byz. also 
speaks of it. (v. UiaXia. Cf. Plin. IV. 8.) As the 
Koman consul was marching up the Aous, it is natu- 
ral that we should look for the Cercetius near the 
source of this river, and on the confines of the three 
provinces of Epirus, Macedonia, and Thessaly ; and 
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if, as is vety likely, Livy again tefers to it umler the 
corrupt name of mons Citius, (XLIII. 21.) it must 
have afforded a passage over one of its summits iBrom 
Macedonia into Epinis: sinoe the historian in the 
place here alluded to represents Perseus as marching 
from Elymea towards the Arachthus over the Citius 
or Cercetius. I apprehend also that this was the route 
by which Alexander penetrated into Thessaly when 
he performed the rapid march described by Arrian, 
from the borders of lUyria to Thebes. Caesar likewise, 
doubtless, crossed mount Cercetius when he advanced 
into Thessaly, after breaking up his encampment in 
the vicinity of Dyrrhachium. (Civ. Bell. 1. 79.) From 
Pouqueville's account this passage appears to be 
stiU frequented by those who cross from Epirus into 
Macedonia ; and he himself proceeded by that route 
on his way to Greuno, which we have considered 
as representing the ancient Elimea. In the map 
which accompanies his work the mountain bears the 
name of Zygos, or Ian Cantara ^. The first town 
which presented itself on entering Thessaly by 
mount Cercetius was Phaleria, which Flamininus 
captured and burned, (Liv. XXXII. 15,) In another 

Phaioria. passage of the same historian the name is written Pha- 
loria, (XXXIX. 25.) and this is doubtless correct ; for 
Stephanus Byz. says that Rhianus called it Phaioria, 
but others Phalore. (v. *aAaJpi^.) Under mount Cer- 

PiaMa. cetius was another smaU town named Pialia by 
Stephanus Byz. (v. II/aA/a.) Pouqueville r^)orts, 
that the ruins of this place still bear the name of 



^ Voyage en Grece, t. H. p. 
48 1 . and t. III. p. 3 1 9. Else- 
where, however, Pouqueville 
calls the mountain of Cachia^ 



Cercetius 3 but this would act 
agree with Livy*s account, t. 
III. p. 340. 
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JFVi^f ^ According to the same traveller, the Peneus, 
which rifies on mount Zffgo»^ receires on its left bank 
a stream coming from the ncnthem or Macedonian 
side of the chain. This he conceives, with great pro- 
bability, to be the Ion of Strabo, (VII. p. 327.) The ion a. 
modern name of this smidl river is Caehia ^. Strabo 
places on its banks the town, of Chiyneia, whidi heOxyneia. 
states to have been one hundred and twenty stadia 
&om Azoms in Pelagonia Tripolis. (loc. cit.) The 
editors of the French Strabo represent the present 
name of Qxyneia to be Eu^kineh ^. Not far from 
thence was the more important city of iEginium, ^ginium. 
which Livy describes as a place of very great strength, 
and afanost impregnable. (XXXII. 15.) Strabo, or 
rather his Epitomizer, seems to place it in Mace- 
doniay. (loc. cit.) and Steph. Byz. still more incor- 
rectly in Ilfyria, (v. Aiymoy.) But it is evident, from 
the Roman historian's account, that it was situated 
in Thje88aly,.since he describes Flamininus as moving 
on to j£ginium after hafving taken Phaloria. Its great 
strength, however^deterred the Roman general from 
layii^ aoege to it^ and he therefore pushed forward 
ia the direction of Gomphi. (Liv. loc. dt.) In the 
war with Antiochus, .^ginium was taken by the 
Ajthamanes, who were tben the allies of that prince, 
but was soon after recovered by the united forces of ' 
the Roman general Ba&foius aiHl Philip king of Ma-* 
cedon. (Lir. XXXVI. 13.) Some years after, it was 
given up to plunder, by order of Paulus ^miUu^, for 
having reAtsed to open its gates to a detachment of 
the Roman army after the battle of Pydn^. (XLIV. 

« T. III. p, 340. * T. III. p. 117. in the mar- 

** Voyage en Grece, t. III. p. gin. 
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46. XLV. 27.) At a later period we find Caesar^ on 
quitting Dyrrhachium, here effecting a junction with 
that division of his troops commanded by Domitius,. 
who, coming from Macedonia, must therefore, as we 
before remarked, have descended into Thessaly by 
mount Cercetius. Caraar himself probably entered 
that province at the point where stands the modem 
town of Metzovo. (BeD. Civ. III. 79.) If we place 
Phaloria at Malacasses, we may suppose .^Iginium 
to have been near MocossL 
Gomphi. Gomphi must have stood somewhat lower on the 
Peneus: this was a town of considerable strength 
and importance, and might be said to be the key of 
Thessaly on the side of Epirus. It was situated on 
the borders of the Athamanes, and was occupied by 
that people not long before the battle of Cjrnosce- 
phalae. The acquisition of Gomphi secured to Fla- 
mininus a communication vnth the sea by Ambracia, 
from whence he drew all his supplies, the distance 
to that town being short, but the road very moun- 
tainous and difficult. (Liv. XXXII. 14. et seq.) 
Gomphi was afterwards taken by the Athanianes^ 
who were in leajgue vdth Antiochus, but was reco- 
vered eventually by Philip and the Romans. (XXXVI- 
13.) It was from thence that Philip undertook an 
expedition into Athamania, for the purpose of re- 
conquering that province, which had revolted from 
him. (XXXVIII. 2.) When Caesar entered Thessaly 
after his joining Domitius at iBgitium, the inhabit- 
ants of Gomphi, aware of his failure at Dyrrhachium, 
closed their gates against him : the walls, however, 
were presently scaled, notwithstanding their great 
height, and the town was given up to plunder. In 
his account of this event, Caesar describes Gomphi 
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as a large and opulent city. (Bell. Civ. III. 80. Ap- 
pian. Civ. Bell. II. 64.) It is also mentioned by 
Strabo, IX. p. 437. PUn. IV. 8. Steph. Byz. v. Tofi^ 
4>oi. Ptol. p. 84. Dio Cass. XLI. 51. Procop. de 
Mdit. IV. 3. The Greek geographer Meletius places 
it on the modem site of Stagous, or Kalahachiy as it 
is called by the Turks ^; but Pouqueville was informed 
that its ruins were to be seen at a place called CleU 
soura^ not far fromJStagous^; the same traveller points 
out the gorge of Clinovo as that which anciently led to 
the Ambracian gulf, through Athamania and iKtoUa, 
which pass is still freqyented. (Liv. XXXII. 15.) 

In the vicinity of Gomphi, Livy names many small 
and obscure places mentioned by no other author : he 
states, that they all surrendered to the Athanfknes 
after the fall of Gomphi. These are Argenta, Pheri-Argenta. 
num. Thimarum, Lisinae, Stimo, and Lampsus. (Liv. Thima- 

, , rum. 

XXXIL 14.) respecting their positions we can only liisma. 
conjecture that they were on the borders of Athar Lampsus. 
mania. 

Pheca, situated between Gomphi and the passes Pheca. 
leading into this last province, was probably near 
Clinovo : it was taken by Amynander and his Atha-- 
manes in the war with Philip of Macedon. (Liv. 
XXXIL 14.) 

If we now return to the Peneus we shall find on 
the left bank of that river, and about twelve miles 
from the supposed site of Gomphi, the modern town 
of Tricala^ which doubtless represents the ancient 

^ Geogr. p. 388. with the epigraph FOM^EON, 

» T. III. p. 339. The coins and sometimes rOM^ITOTN. 

of this city are not of common Sestini, Monet. Vet. p. 40. 

occurrence ; they are in bronze, col. 2. 
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Trioca. Tricca celebrated by Homer, and which he places 
under the dominion of the sons of iEl8«»ilapins. 

T&¥ aHf nV^lffi^f 'Ao-xXiprioD 8tio valSs. II. B. 7S9« 

Tlennalvew tj^coa llLaix,o»9a' riv S" boVcv 

Aa£y, o7 ol hrovro Tplmi^ l^ hnro^irOM. Ibid. A. SOA, 

Strabo informs us, that Tricca possessed a temple 
of .£sculapius which was held in great veneration. 
(IX. p. 437.) From Diodonis we learn that by a 
decree of Poljsperchon and other generals of AJexr 
ander, after the death of that prince, it was ordered 
that all exiles throughout the different cities of 
Greece should be allowed to return to their homes, 
witR the exception of the inhabitants of Tricca and 
the neighbouring town of Pharcadon. The cauw of 
their exclusion is not stated by the historian, but 
was probaUy connected with the Lamiac war. (Diod. 
Sic. XVIII. 65A.) 

Tricca was the first Thessalian town which PhiUp 
reached after his defeat on the Aous: (Lbr. XXXII. 
13.) It was again occupied by that prince during 
the war with Antiochus, in winch he assisted tbe 
Romans : this circumstance seems afterwards to have 
given rise to a discussion with the commissioners ap- 
pointed by that people to inquire into the daims of 
Philip to certain towns of Thessaly. (XXXIX. 25.) 

Tricca surrendered to Caesar after the capture cxf 
Gomphi according to florus; that is, if we substitute 
the name of this town for that of Oricum, which is 
evidently corrupt, and read " cum Triccam et 6om- 
" phos et alia castella Thessaliae vastaret.** (IV. 2.) 

Strabo places Tricca on the left bank of the Pe- 
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iieus^ and near a small stream named Lethaeus^ close Letfasus fl. 
to which j£sculapius is said to have been born. (IX^ 
p. 438. and XIV. p. 647.) The other writers who 
speak t)f Tricca are Plin. IV. 8. Steph. Byz. v. Tfiicjcfi, 
Themist. Orat. XXVIL p. 333. Ptol. p. 84. From 
the Bjzsmtine historians we see that the name had 
already been corrupted in their time to the present 
form d{ Tricala, (Procop. JEdif. IV. 8. Hierocl. p. 
64S.) 

Metropdis was another of the towns of Estia&otis, Metropolis, 
and apparently not the least considerable, since it 
comprehended, as Strabo informs us, within its ter* 
ritory three other places of inferior note, but ap« 
parently of greater antiquity, which had contributed 
to the formation of this iiew city. (IX. p. 438.) ^ne 
of these was Ithome, noticed by Homer, and of which 
we shall presently have occasion to speak. Metro- 
polis surrendered to Flamininus on his entrance into 
Thessaly, (Liv. XXXII. 15.) but it feU afterwards 
into the power of Antiochus, (XXXVI. 10.) It was, 
however, again retaken by the Bomans. under the 
command of Acilius Glabrio the consul. (XXXVL 
14*) Many years after, it surrendered to Csesar, on 
that general's advancing under its walls, and apprise 
ing the inhabitants of the fate of Oomphi. (Civ. Bell. 
IIL 81. Appian. Civ, BeU. II. 64. Dio Cass. XLI. 
51.) From this passage of Caesar it is evident that 
Metropolis must be sought for in the vicinity of the 
last mentioned town, which also accords with the 
information communicated by Strabo, (IX. p. 437.) 
but it is not so certain on which side of the Peneus 
it should be placed. Mannert inclines to the right 
bank of that river, probably because Strabo enume- 
rates the towns which stood on the opposite side^ 

A a 4 
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among which MetropolU is not found; but other con* 
siderations lead me to form a different opinion, and 
to place this ancient town, with D'Anville, to the 
north of the Peneus. Strabo, speaking of Ithome, 
says, it stood in the midst of a rectangle formed by 
the four towns of Oomphi, Tricca, Metropolis, and 
Pelinnaeum. The two first of these are known ; and 
PeUnnaeum, according to Strabo, as we shall see, 
being on the left bank of the Peneus, it seems im- 
possible to comply with the data furnished by Strabo, 
unless we suppose Metropolis to have been on the 
same side of the river. Steph. Byz. (v. Miyr^oWoAi^,) 
speaks of two cities named Metropolis in Thessaly, 
and one of these he places in the upper part of the 
, ^ province ^. 
ithome. Ithome, which Homer ascribes, with Tricca, to the 
sons of i^sculapius, 

II. B. 729. 
is conceived by some modem travellers to have been 
situated on one of the summits now occupied by the 
singular convents of Meteara K I am not, however, 
disposed to accede to this notion, partly from the 
improbability of those heights having been inhabited 
prior to the construction of the monastic buildings 
alluded to, and partly from its too great proximity 
to the site of Gomphi, since Strabo affirms that it 
was in the vicinity of Metropolis. (IX. p. 437.) I 
should therefore be inclined to look for Ithome north 
of the Peneus, near Ardam and Petchouri. This 
part of EstiaBotis is as yet quite unexplored. The 

^ The coins of Metropolis are * Holland's Travels, t. I. p. 

very rare, the legend is MHTP. 349. 8°. Pouqueville, t. HI. p. 
and MHTPOnOAlTON. 334. 
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modem road lying altogether on the southern bank 
. of the river, and as the country here is entirely flat^ 
it is evident from the epithet applied by Homer to 
Ithome^ that it must have been situated on the other 
side, which is mountainous ^. Near Ithome was a 
temple of Minerva, surnamed Ithomaea. (Strab. IX. 
p. 438.) In the same vicinity we find some small 
towns mentioned by Livy only, in his narrative of 
the Macedonian wars. Pieria, (Liv. XXXII. 15.) — Plena. 
Meliboea, which must not be confounded with theMeUboea. 
more celebrated Magnesian city of the dame name, 
(Liv. XXXVI. 18.) — ^Limnoea, besieged and taken Limnaau 
by the Romans in the war with Antiochus, (Liv. loc. 
cit.) — ^Philippopolis, which must not be mistaken for PhiUppo- 
another city of Thessaly better known by its other ^ • 
name of Thebae Phthioticae: this Philippopolis ap- 
pears from Livy to have been situated near Tricca 
and Phaloria. (XXXIX. 25.) Stephanus Byz., (v. 
^iXimroh) seems to identify it with Gomphi ; but the 
passage is corrupt. 

Pelinna, or Pelinnaeum as it is more commonly PeUnna 
called, was probably a city of some note in this partLfium. ^' 
of Thessaly, if we may judge from the mention made 
of it in one of the odes of Pindar. 

'AAXa fM Uvioo rs jtai to 

0gXovTC^ ayayelv lw<xo)/t/ay 

*Avdp6a¥ xXuroiy ova. Pyth. X. 6. 

It is further noticed by Arrian, in his account of 
the rapid march of Alexander from Illyria to Boeotia, 

^ Pouqueville, t. III. p. 350. 
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when he passed throi^ Pelinna. (de Exped. Alex. 
I. 7.) Scylax mentions Pelinnaeum as a temple, (p. 
25.) and it is probable that the celebrity of this edi- 
fice in process of time caused its name to pass for 
that of the city. 

From Diodorus we kam that the Pelinnaeans did 
not take part in the Lamiac war. (XVIII. 633.) 
Livy informs us^ that this town was occupied by 
Amjmander and the Athamanes, (XXXVI. 10.) 
with a view of assisting Antiochus, king of Syria, 
but was soon after recov^ared by the Romans. 
(XXXVI. 14. Cf. Plin, IV. 8. Steph. Byz. v. m. 
Xof90L) Strabo leads us to suppose it was situated 
on the left bank of the Peneus, and to the east of 
• Tricca. (IX. p. 487, 438.) We shall not therefore 
be very far from the truth in assigning to it the mo* 
dem position of PiooavOf about ten miles east of 
TrkalaK 
<£cfaB]ia. Many authors, as Strabo inforn^ us, placed the 
city of (Echalia, mentioned by Homer in his cata* 
logue of the ships» in Estiaeotis ; which is evidently 
sanctioned by the poet himself, who couples it with 
Tricca and Ithome. 

Ol T e^ov OixoA/ijv, 9roAiv Evpvrou Olxot\im' B. 729. 

Other poets, however, not adhering to the Ho- 
meric geography, are of opinion that (Echalia was in 
Euboea, as Sophocles, for instance, in his Trachiniae, 
while others assigned it to Arcadia or Messenia. 
(Strab. IX. p. 438.) 
Pharyca. Pharycadou or Pharcadon is the last town we 

don yd 
Pharotdon. 

» Pouqueville, t. III. p. 351. and DEAINNAION. Sestini, p. 

There are brass and silver coins 40. c. 2, 

of Pelinna with the legend HE. 
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shall have to notice in this portion of Thessalj"*; 
according to Strabo, it stood on tiie left bask of the 
Peneus, and close to the junction of that river with 
a smaU stream named Guarius or Curalius. (IX. p.cuariasvei 
438. Cf. Diod. Sic. XVIII. p. 2^9. Steph. Byz. v.^^"*^"*^' 
^apKilwf, Polyaen. Stratag. IV. 2.) It is probable that 
the ruins of this city would be found in the vicinity 
of Zarco. The Curalius seems to be the river which 
comes from the mountains above Ardam and Ki- 

PELASGIOTia 
Strabo, in his critical examination of the Homeric 
geography of Thessaly, aflbms, that the lower valley 
of the PeneuSf as &r as the sea, had been first occu«- 
pied by the Perrhaebi, an ancient tribe, apparently PeniuBbi. 
of Pelasgic origin. (Simonid. ap. Strab. IX. p« 441.) 
' On the northern bank of the great Thessalian river, 
they had peopled also the mountainous tract border- 
ing on the Macedonian districts of EUmiotis and 
Pieria, while to the south they stretched along the 
base of mount Ossa as far as the shores of the lake 
Bcebias. These possessions were however, in course 
of time, wrested from them by the Lapithae, another 
Pelasgic nation, whose original abode seems to have 
been in the vales of Ossa and the Magnesian dis- 
trict. Yielding to these more powerful invaders, the 
greata* part of the Perrhaebi retired, as Strabo in<- 
forms us, towards Dolopia and the ridge of Pindus ; 
but some still occupied the valleys of Olympus, while 
thode who remained in the' plains became incorpo- 

"* According to Sestini, the Pwirrpot^v. Monet. Vet. p. 4 1 . 

epigraph on the coins of this ' c. 1. 

cky is either «APK. 4>APKAAO, » Pouqueville, t. III. p. 351. 

and 4APKAA0N, and sometimes 
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rated with the Lapithae, under the common name 
of Pelasgiotae. (IX. p. 439. and 440. Simonid. ap. 
eund. p. 441.) 

The Perrhaebi are noticed, in the catalogue of 
Homer, among the Thessalian clans who fought at 
the siege of Troy : . 

Towtvs 8* ex Ku^ou ijyf ivco xa) eTxoo-i v^a$* 
T^ ^ 'Eyj^yff^ SWovro, fMvemoXifJiAl re UepoufioL 

Il.B. 749. 
Their antiquity is also attested by the fact of their 
being enrolled among the Amphictyonic states. 
fiE^chin. de Fals. Legat. p. 122. Cf. Harpocrat.) As 
their territory lay on the borders of Macedonia, and 
comprised all the defiles by which it was possible 
for an army to enter Thessaly from that province, 
or to return from thence into Macedonia, it became 
a frequent thoroughfare for the troops of different 
nations. 

The Perrhaebi submitted to Xerxes, whose power- 
ful army, according to Herodotus, effected a passage 
with some di£5culty over the chain of Olympus, 
(VII. 128. 132. 178.) Brasidas was not only al- 
lowed to lead his troops unmolested through their 
country, but even received an escort to the frontier. 
(Thuc. IV. 78.) In the Roman wars with Mace- 
donia, and more especially in that which ended in 
the overthrow of the Macedonian empire, we fre- 
quently hear of military operations carried on among 
the Perrhaebian defiles ; but these will be more fully 
noticed in our topographical examination of that 
districts (Liv. XXXI. 41. XXXVI. 33. Polyb. 
Frag. XXVIII. 11.) 

« Sestini ascribes to the Per- retrograde legend IIEPA. P. 4 1 . 
rhsebi a rare silver coin, with the c. I . 
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The territory occupied by the Perrhaebi seems to 
have been situated chiefly in the valley of the river 
Titaresius, now Saranta Poros^ which descends 
partly from the Cambunian mountains, and also 
from Olympus. Around the upper part of the 
course pursued by this river lay a peculiar district, 
whose inhabitants were originally Faeonians, as we 
may conjecture from the name of Pelagonia Tripo-Peiagonia 
lis, by which it was designated. (Strab. Epit. VII. 
p. 326.) It was called Tripolis doubtless from the 
circumstance of its containing three principal towns : 
these, as Livy informs us, were Azorus, Doliche, and 
Pythium. (XLII.53.) The same historian elsewhere 
describes this canton under the name of Ager Tri- 
politanus. (XXXVI. 10.) It was connected with 
Macedonia by a narrow defile over the Cambunian Cambunius 
mountains. This pass appears to have been moreltvSuT^* 
particularly distinguished by the name of Volustana, ^^^^ 
and in modern maps it is still marked under that of 
Volutza. From Livy we learn, that king Perseus, 
proceeding from Elimea on the Haliacmon, pene- 
trated into Thessaly by the Cambunian mountains. 
(XLII. 53.) It appears also, that the Roman con- 
sul Hostilius invaded Macedonia in this direction; 
but the detail of his expedition is wanting in the 
Roman historian. (XLIV. 2.) In the following year 
it was strongly guarded by a Macedonian force. 
(Liy. ibid.) 

Azorus was probably situated in the north-western Azonis- 
part of the Perrhaebian district, as Strabo affirms 
that it was one hundred and twenty stadia from the 
town of Oxyneia in Estiaeotis. (Epit. VII. p. 327.) 
We are informed by Diodorus Siculiis that this town 
was besieged by Polysperchon, one of Alexander's 
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geaeniSf who.fkvoured the cause of CHympas agaiDst 
Cassander ; but, on hearing of the latterV success, 
be retired into iEtolia. In most of the MSS. of 
Diodorus the name is written Na|i», but in one it 
was found by Wesseling to be 'A5*«pa>, from whence 
he concluded, with great probability, that the true 
fiwding was 'A?«f j); (Diod. Sic. XVIII. p. 699.) Po^ 
lybius writes it Azorius. (Fragm. XXVIII. 11, Cf. 
liv. XLII. 53. XLIV. 2.) St^anus Byz. says it 
was also called Azoreia. (v. "A^^pof.) Its remains 
must be looked for near the foot of mount Folutza. 

DoUche. Dolidie was probably situated to the soutii-east, 
as the consul Q. Marcins Philippus encamped be- 
tween these towns when on the point of invading 
Macedonia. Here that general received a deputa^ 
tion from the Achaean league, at the head of which 
was Poly bins, who accompanied the Roman legions 
in their singular and perilous march through the 
defiles of Olympus into Pima. (Polyb. Exceipt. 
XXVIII. 11. Liv. XLII. 58. XLIV. 2.) 

Pythium. Pythium, the last of the cities of Pelagonia Tri- 
poUs, was more to the north-east, and nearer the 
base of mount Olympus. It commanded an im- 
portant defile leading from Thessaly into Macedo- 
nia through Perrhsebia, (Liv. XLIV. 2. Plut. Vit. 
P. ^mil.) and deserving of notice, in an historical 
point of view, from the circumstance (^various armies 
having marched through it in ancient times. 

Xerxes is said by Herodotus to have crossed over 
mount Olympus from Upper Macedonia into the 
country of the Perrhaebi ; but he himself remained 
in Pieria, whilst the third part of his forces pre- 
pared the road for the passage of the whole army 
into Perrhaebia. (VII. 132.) To yap ^ olfos to Mm€- 
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avaaa ^ (TTfarivi ig JJeppaifiovg, 

Thucydides reports, that Brasidas, having tra- 
versed Thessaly, passed through Perrhaebia, and, 
crossing the mountains, arrived at Dium under 
Olympus. (IV. 78.) Agesilaus, on his return from 
Asia Minor, is said to have entered Thessaly, on 
the side of Macedonia, by the same pass which 
Xerxes had foUowed. (Diod. Sic. XIV. 441.) Cas- 
sander invaded Macedonia, according to that histo- 
rian^ by the Perrhaebian defiles. (XVIII. 690.) In 
the war with Antiochiis, Appius Claudius, a Roman 
officer, is represented as pursuing the same route 
over this mountain in marching from Macedonia to 
the relief erf Larissa. (Liv. XXXVI. 10.) 

It was also by this road that Paulus j£milius sent 
round a strong detachment, under the command of 
Nasica, guided by two Perrhaebian merchants ; which 
compelled Peraeus and the Macedonian army to fall 
back from the Enipeus, and thus gave the Roman 
consul an opportunity of attacking them near Pydna. 
(Liv. XLIV. 85.) The description of this import- 
ant movement is wanting in our MSS. of Livy, as 
it is only implied in the passage referred to, and- in 
the harangue pronounced by the general at the close 
of the 89th chapter. Plutarch, however, in his Life of 
Paulus ^milius,^(p. 479.) enables us to fill up this 
deficiency, as he there expressly states, that the de- 
file by which the Roman consul succeeded in turn- 
ing the position of the enemy was near Pythium 
and Petra in Perrhaebia. He further informs us, 
that the former place took its name from a temple 
of ApoUo, erected on one of the summits of Olym- 
pus ; and quotes an epigram of Xenagoras, a Greek 
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mathematician, who had measured the height of 
Olympus in this part : 

Ukrift^ (i,h SfxaSa areiiuov fj^lav mnap W avrp 
Ti)Mpwf rfT^anreSflp XjsiitifLwov futyittr 

EtivotyopYjs* (TV S* ayoE^ X^V^> '^^^ lo-$>^ S/Sot;. 

The temple of Apollo here alluded to seems to have 
been held in great veneration, as games were cele- 
brated there in honour of the deity, (Steph. Byz. v, 
nv6ioVi) and the road which led to it through Thes- 
ViaPytiua.saly received the name of Via Pythia. (iElian. Var. 
Hist.) It appears by a passage which Steph. Byz. 
quotes (v. BdxXa) from the historian Theagenes, that 
Pythium received at some time or other an increase 
of population from the neighbouring city of Valla iu 
Macedonia. The shrine of Apollo may have given 
place to a chapel erected, as Pouqueville informs us, 
by St. Denis, in 1100, on the highest summit of 
Olympus, and dedicated to the prophet EliasP. The 
defile of Pythium takes its present name from the 
river ofSaranta Poros, and is still much frequented 
by travellers proceeding to Larissa from the nortb- 
westem parts of Macedonia. Dr. Brown, who fol- 
lowed this route on his way to that town, thus de- 
scribes it : '^ Passing through the river Jenicora, we 
** came to Sarvitm, a noted place, built partly upon 
^' an hill, and partly in the plaine. The Christians 
*' live most in the upper part, the Turks in the 
'^ lower. There is also jsl castle upon a very high 

P T. III. p. 89. Sestini as- Milan, with the epigraph HT- 
cribes to Pythium a very rare OIATON. Monet. Vet. p. 38. 
coin in the imperial cabinet at c. 1 . 
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** rock not farr from hence. We went through a 
" passage, cut through the rocks, like to a great 
'^ gate ; and a small river passing also through it» 
** which maketh a fast passe, and commandeth the 
" passage of this country, which put me in mind of 
" la Chiusa in the Julian Alpes. We proceeded over 
" dangerous rocks, in narrow hanging ways, still on 
" horse-back, although we had little pleasure to look 
" down the praecipices on one hand, and see the car- 
*• kasses of horses in some places, which had fallen 
" down and broke their necks. Afterwards we had 
" the mount Olympus on our left hand, till we came 
" to Alessone, a considerable place." 

We have every reason for believing that the Sa- 
ranta jPoros is the Titaresius of Homer, which was 
said to rise in mount Titarus, a branch of Olympus, Mons Ti- 
and to fall into the Peneus a little above the vale of *™** ^ 
Tempe. The waters of the two rivers did not how- Titaresius 
ever mingle; as those of the Peneus were clear andl^otasfl. 
limpid, while those of the Titaresius were impreg- 
nated with a thick unctuous substance, which floated ~ 
like oil on the surface. (Strab. IX. p. 441.) Hence 
the fabulous account of its being a branch of the in- 
fernal Styx: 

"Os f •; ni]ye<oy vpotei xuXki^^oof vhop' 
OuS* Hyt Tii^viia crvfifj^'Kryerm upyvpf&lv^ 
'AXXa Tff jxiv Kaiuvepiev Imppiu^ ^trr** IXaiov 
"Opxou yap Seivou Srwyoj uSaTOj e«"Tiv kisoppw^. 

II. B. 761. 

This passage has been thus imitated by Lucan, VI. 
S75. 

Solus in alterius^nomen cum venerit undsey 
Defendit Titaresos aquas, lapsusque superne 
VOL. I. B b 
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Gurgite Penei pro sicds utitiir arvis. 
Hunc fama est Stygiis manare paludibus ^mnem ; 
£t capitis memorem, fluvii contagia vilis 
Nolle pati, superumque sibi servare timorem. 

The Tit^resius river was sometimes called Eurotas^ 
as Strabo reports, (Epit. VIL p. 829.) as well as the 
author of the Sibylline verses* (III. p. 2870 

To rp/roy ai lIXouTawa 'Ptij rixs hit yumixmy * 
Aco&owjv 'jnptoSh'a, Sim ptBV (rygA jti?sMvta 
EupcBTOu w(na(^l0y xa) tig aXa fi^tpAro iHoop 
^A/x/xiya Ilijvef^ xoil /xiv Srvyioy Koikiovcnf. 

(Cf. Eur. Androm. v. 802. et not. Eustath. ad II. B. 
751.) Pliny gives it the name of Orcus. (IV. 8. 
Cf. Pausan. Arcad. c. 18.) 

ApoUonius applies the epithet of Titaresi^ to 
Mopsus, the augur who accompanied the Argonauts. 
(I. 65.) 

We must now inquire into the situation of the 

different towns, apparently placed by Homer on. the 

river we have just noticed, and attiibuted> by him 

Cyi>hu8 to the Perrhaebi. The first is Cyphus, which is'said 

et mo^ to have furnished twenty-two ships for the siejge .of 

Troy, under the direction of Guneus : 

Tovveit^ S* Ik Kt/^o'j ^ys Sua) xoti eixwrt y^a^r 

Il.B.748. 

According to Strabo there was a town as well as 
a mountain of this name in Perrhaebia, near the 
Bodona vei base of Olympus. . (IX; p. 441. and 442^) Dpddfiia, 
ThereSica. which follows iu the ucxt line of the poet, 

seems to have given rise to much controversy among 
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the scholiasts and commentators of antiquity, from 
the uncertainty whether Homer there referr^ to 
the celebrated Dodona of Epirus^ or intended to sig- 
nify the existence of another place of the same name 
in the ncH*th of Thessaly. Stephanus Byz. (r. Aa^- 
homi) enters fully into the discussiony aad quotes pas*- 
sages from several writers on the antiquities of Thes- 
saly, who all acknowledged a city named Dodona^ 
or Bodona^ in that country ; whence the opinion has 
been entertained that the oracle of Jupiter was after- 
wards transferred to Epints. Strabo seems to adopt 
this notion^ and affinns in one place, that the Thes-<- 
salian Dodona was situated near the Titaresius. (IX. 
p. 441.) Elsewhere, however, he leads us to sup- 
pose that it stood near Sootussa, at the foot of mount 
Ossa. (IX. p. 441.) 

Polypoetes, son of Pirithous, led to battle the war- 
riors of five other Perrhaebian cities : 

0» 8* "'ApyKrcav ?p^oy, xa) TvpToovr^v Ive/u-ovro, 
"OpiyiVy *HX»v)jy ts, wo'Xiv t *OXoo<r<rova Asuxi^v* 

Tsig Ueiptimo, tov itiivaros tUsto Zevg. II. B. 738. 

Of these, Argissa, in Strabo's time, had changed itsArgissa. 
name to Argusa, and^ according to that geographer^ 
was near the Peneus. Modem maps lay down .a 
small place of this name not &r from Larissa, on 
the left bank of the Peneus. (Strab. IX. p. 440. 
Steph. Byz. v. "Apyovpa.) 

Gyrtone, or Gyrton, was situated not far fromoyrton. 
the junction of the Peneus and Titaresius. Many 
commentators have imagined that this city was for- 
merly named Phlegya, and that Homer alluded to 

B b 2 
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it when speaking of the wars of the Ephyri and 
Phlegyae : 

Tto [liv ip* Sx ®pi^ns 'E^vpovs /4fT0c 6oop{jff<Fe<rdoVy 

'He ft^Ta ^Keyuas jxeyoXi^roptf^. II. N. 801. 

(Strab. IX. p. 442. Steph. Byz. v. rv/yrw et "E^wpcu) 
It is termed an opulent city by ApoUonius: 

*HXu0f r a^vBi^v wp^X^vdw Tuprma K6pcovos 

Kaivfftij^ — Argon. I. 57. 

The Gyrtonians favoured the Athenians during 
the Peloponnesian war. (Thuc. II. 22.) In the Ma- 
cedonian wars frequent mention is m^de of their 
town. (Liv. XXXVI. 10. XLII. 54. Polyb. XVIII. 
5, 2. PUn. IV. 8.<i) 

Oithe. Orthe, which follows next, was said to have be- 

come the citadel of Phalanna, a city which is • not 
mentioned by Homer. (Strab. IX. p. 440.) Eustathius 
affirms that it was also called Corsese. (Ad II. B. 
739. Plin. IV. 9.) 

Phaianna. Phalanua, as we learn from Strabo, was a Per- 
rhaebian town, seated on the Peneus near Tempe. 
(IX. p. 440.) Hecataeus, who is quoted by Stepha- 
nus Byz., named it Hippia. (v. ^oKoanMi.) Ephorus 
called it Phalannus. (Cf. Lycophr. v. 903.) It ap- 
pears from Livy^ that Phaianna was further north 
than Gyrton, since Perseus is described (XLII. 54.) 
as arriving there one day prior to his reaching the 
latter town, after his descent from the Cambunian 
mountains and Pelagonia Tripolis. In the 65th 
chapter of the same book we have an account of a 
sharp action which took place between the Macedo- 
nian troops and the Romans in the Phalannaean ter- 

n The coins of Gyrton have rTPTONinN. Sestini Monet, 
for their epigraph TTPT. and p. 40. c. 2. 
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ritory. (Plin. IV. 9.) It is probable that the ruins 
noticed by several travellers near Tornovo^ north of 
Larissa, are those of PhaIanna^ 

Elone, which afterwards changed its name to Li-Eione, 

P08t6& 

mone, is stated by Strabo to have bieen in ruins in inmone. 
his time ; he says it stood at the foot of Olympus, 
and not far from the Eurotas or Titaresius. (IX. 
p. 440. Steph. Byz. v. 'HA«v^.) 

Oloossoon is said to have obtained the epithet oioossoon. 
which Homer applies to it from the whiteness of its 
soil. (Strab. IX. p. 440.) 

Lycophb. 906. 

(Steph. Byz. v. 'OXoo<r<r«y.) In Procopius we find the 
name of this place corrupted to Lossonus. (De .^^if. 
IV. 14.) It is still a town of some importance, and 
possesses an archiepiscopal see. The Greeks of the 
present day call it Alassona^. It is situated about 
thirty miles from the Peneus, on the road leading 
by the defile of Sarvit%a into Macedonia. 

Several other Perrhaebian towns of less note are 
mentioned by Livy in the course of the Macedonian 
wars. Cjrretiae, captured and plundered by the -3Cto-cyreti». 
lians, (Liv. XXXI. 41.) occupied by Antiochus, but 
recovered by Philip, (XXXVI. 10. and 13.) again 
taken by Perseus, (XLII. 53.) is probably Tcherit-* 
chant, on the Saranta Poros, a little below Atas- 
sona. Maltea seems to have been in the same vi-Maiisea. 
cinity ; for it is always mentioned in conjunction with 

' DodwelPs Travels, t. II. Vet.p. 41.c. 1. 
p. 104. . Pouqueville, t. III. p. »Melet. Geogr. t. II. p. 449. 

264. Sestini notices a rare sil- Brown's Travels, b. 2. c. 1 6. 

ver coin of Phalanna, with the Pouqueville, t. III. p. 363. 
legend ^AAANNAION. Monet. 
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the town last noticed. Having been seized hj Plii- 
lip in the war with Antiochus, it was claimed from 
that sovereign by the Perrhaebi. (Liv. XXXIX. 25.) 
Mallea, according to ApoUodorus^ was the spot to 
which Chiron the centanr retired after being driven 
from mount Pelion. (Biblioth. II. 5, 4.) 

Ericinum. Ericiniim, claimed also by the Perrhaebi, (Liv. loc. 
cit.) seems to have been situated near the borders of 

Myi». Hestiaeotis. (Liv.XXXVI.13.) Mylae, another strong 
town in this district, was tal^n by assault, after con- 
siderable resistance, by Perseus. (Liv.XLII.54. Steph. 

Phridum. Byz. v.MvW.) Phricium was occupied by the Roman 
praetor M. Bcebius in the war with Antiochus ; (Liv. 

PhjBstuB. XXXVI. 13.) as were also Phaestus and Phacium. 
""* (Liv. loc. cit.) The latter seems to have been a place 
of some importance, as it is noticed by Thucydides in 
his narrative of the expedition undertaken by Brasi- 
das. (IV. 78.) It appears that the Lacedaemonian 
general proceeded from Pharsalus to Phadum, and 
thence reached the Perrhaebian defiles. His object 
doubtless was to avoid Larissa, where bis passage 
would have been opposed. Phacium lay jnrobably 
near the Peneus, west of Larissa, and commanded 
the entrance into Perrhaebia in that direction. The 
position here assigned to this ancient town agrees 
perfectly with the site of Coutssochero, on the left 
bank of the Peneus, from whence a road leads by 
Alaesona into Macedonia, as Pouqueville informs 
us ; who also noticed th^« the nrins of an acropolis, 
and further observes, that it noight be made a mili* 
tary position of great importance ^ Phacium is pro- 
bably the town which Polybius calls Phacus. (Ex- 

*T. III. p. 354. 
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ceipt. XXXI. 25, Cf. Liv. XXXII. 13. Steph. Byz. 

We must now return towards Olympus, and the 
junction of the Tit&resius and Peneus, in order to 
describe what remains of Ferrhaebia in that direc- 
tion. The Peneus, after receiying the waters of the 
former river, soon enters a narrow valley, enclosed 
on each side by lofty And perpendicular heights. 
^ This is the celebrated Tempe, so often sung by the 
ancient poets, whose descriptions of it, however, have 
given a character to the spot which is scarcely re- 
concilable with the accounts of modem travellers : 

Confestim Peneos adest viridaa^tia Tempe ; 
Tempe^ quae sylvan cingunt superincumbentes. 

Catull. Cabm. LXIII. 

Theoce. Idyll. I. 67. 
Speluncse, vivique lacus ; at frigida Tempe, 
Mugitusque bourn, mollesque sub arbo^e somni— - 

Georg. II. 469. 
Est nemus Hsemoniae, prserupta quod undique claudit 
Silva, vocant Tempe. Per quae Peneus, ab imo 
Effusus Pindo, spumosis volvitur undis : 
Dejectuque gravi tenues agitantia fumos 
Nubila conducit, sumtoasque aspergine silvas 
' Impluit, et sonitu plus quam vicina fatigat. 
. . Hsec domus, haecsedes, hsec sunt penetralia magni 
Amnis: in hoc readens facto de cautibus antro, . 
Undis jura dabat, Nymphisque colentibus undas. 

Ovid. Metam. I. 668. 

Iliivsfoy. HoM. Hymn. Minoa. in Apoll, 

" According to Sestini, the legend *A. and ^AKIATON. 
coins of Phacium exhibit the Monet. Vet. p. 41. c. 1. 
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Pliny, says, ^* Ante cunctos claritate Peneus, ortus 
" juxta Gompbos : interque Ossam et Olympum ne- 
^ morosa convalle defluens quingentis stadiis, dkni- 
** dio ejus spatii navigabilis. In eo cursu Tempe 
^' vocantur quinque millia passuum longitudine et 
** ferme sesquijugeii latitudine, ultra visum hominis 
*^ attollentibus se dextera la&vaque leniter convexis 
** jugis. Intus sua luce viridante allabitur Peneus, 
** viridis calculo^ amaenus circa ripas gramine, cano- 
" rus avium concentu." (IV, 8.) 

But ^ian surpasses all other ancient writers in 
the gloWing and animated account of the beauties 
he ascribes to this favoured retreat; and I regret 
that the length of the passage precludes me from 
lajring it before the reader, who will find it in his 
Various Histories, III. 1. It must be conjfessed, 
however, that the account of this writer savours 
more of imagination than reality. 

Livy's description more nearly accords with the 
truth. " Tempe," says that historian, " is a defile 
*^ of difficult access, even though not guarded by an 
" enemy ; for, besides the narrowness of the pass 
" for five miles, where there is scarcely room for a 
** beast of burden, the rocks on both sides are so 
** perpendicular as to cause giddiness both in the 
<* mind and eyes of those who look down the pred- 
** pice. Their terror is also increased by the depth 
" and roar of the Peneus rushing through the midst 
« of the gorge." (XLIV. 6.) 

Let us now see what account modem travellers 
have given of this celebrated spot. 

^* The vale of Tempe," says Mr. Hawkins^, ** is 

* Walpok's Collect, vol. I. p. 517. 
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" generally known in Thessaly by the name of jBo- 
** ga%. In the middle ages it was called Lyco- 
** stomo. The Turkish word JSagaz, which signi- 
" fies a pass or strait^ is limited to that part of the 
" course of the Peneus where the vale is reduced to 
" very narrow dimensions. This part answers to 
'^ our idea of a rocky dell, and is in length about 
" two miles. The breadth of the Peneus is gene- 
" rally about fifty yards. The road through the 
^* Sogaz is chiefly the work of art, nature having 
** left only sufficient room for the channel of the 
" river. This scenery, of which every reader of 
" classical literature has formed so lively a picture 
^' in his imagination, consists of a dell or deep glen, 
" the opposite sides of which rise very steeply from 
** the bed of the river. The towering height of 
" these rocky and well-wooded acclivities above the 
^* spectator, the contrast of lines exhibited by their 
*' folding successively over one another, and the 
** winding of the Peneus between them, produce a 
<« very striking effect." The same judicious observer 
adds a little further, "that the scenery itself by no 
^^ means corresponds with the idea which has been 
^* generally conceived of it ; and the eloquence of 
** jdSlian has given rise to expectations which the 
** traveller will not find realized. In the fine de- 
** scription which that writer has given us of Tempo, 
** he seems to have failed chiefly in the general cha- 
" racter of its scenery, which is distinguished by an 
*^ air of savage grandeur, rather than by its beauty 
*^ and amenity ; the aspect of the whole defile im- 
'^ pressing the spectator with a sense of danger and 
*' difficulty, not of security and indulgence." 

It may be doubted, however, whether we should 
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not consider the vale of Tempe as distinct fix>m the 
narrow defile which the Peneus traverses between 
mount Olympus and mount Ossa^ near its entrance 
into the sea. Dr. Clarke^ who examined this p^ss 
with great attention, is inclined to make no distinc- 
tion between the valley. and the defile or gorged. 
But Professor Palmer of Cambridge entertained a 
different opinion, which was grounded. on the fol* 
lowing observations : ^* After riding nearly an hour 
** close to the bay in which the Peneus discharges 
^'itself, we turned," says this traveller, ^' south, 
** through a delightful plain, which after a quarter 
<< of an hour brought us to an opening between Qssa 
*^ and Olympus ; the entrance to a vale, whlch^ in 
^< situation, extentyand beauty, amply satisfies what- 
** ever the poets have said of Tempe. The country 
'^ being serene, we were able to view the. scene from 
^^ various ^tuations. The best view is fix>m a small 
^^ hiU, about one mile south from the chasm. Look- 
** ing east, you have then Ossa on your right hand : 
** on your left, a circling ridge of Olympus, clothed 
'* with wood and rich herbage^ terminates in several 
^< elevations, which diminish as they api»*oach the 
^* opening before mentioned* In the front is the 
^^ vale, intersected by> the Peneus, and adorned with 
*^ a profusion of beauties, so concentrated as to pre- 
** sent under one view a scrae of incomparable 
^^ effect. The length of the vale, measured from the 
^^ station to the opting by which we entered, I 
^^ estimate at three miles ; its greatest breadth at 
*^ two miles and a half ^." 

It appears to have been a generally recdved no- 

y Travelsi p. 2. s. 3. p. 273. . Clarke's Travels, p. II. s. 3. 
« Walpole's MS. Journal, p. 274. 
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tion among the ancients, that the gorge of Tempe 
was caused- by some greiat convulsion in nature, 
which bursting asunder the great mountain-barrier, 
by which the waters of Thessaly were pent up, af- 
forded them an egress to the sea; and HettMiotus, 
in describing the visit which Xerxes made to this 
remmicable spot, plainly expresses his belief in the 
truth of this account. (VII. 182.) 

On the approach of the Persian army, the Greeks 
had int^fided defending Tempe with a force of ten 
thousand men; but being apprised by Alexander 
prince of Macedon that there was another passage, 
leading froin Upper Macedonia into Thessaly, by 
which the enenay could turn their position, they 
withdrew to Thermopylae. (Herod. VII. 173.) The 
toaA which now exists in this defile appears, from an 
inscription discovered by Ih*. Clarke*, to have been 
c(mstructed by L. Cassius Longinus, proconsul of 
Thessaly, and a general in the service of Gsesar. 
(Bell. Civ. III. 34.) It is evident that at the time 
of the Macedonian war the road was carried along 
the heights, on the left bank of the Peneus. This 
is dear from Livy's description already quoted, and 
firom what he fiirther adds : •* This important pass," 
says the historian, "was guarded by four different 
** fortresses. The first was Gonnus, placed at the 
** veiy entrance of the defile. The next Condylon, 
** which i2iras deemed impregnable. Thethiifd, named 
<* Charax, stood near the town of Lapathus. The 
♦* fourth was in the midst of the route, where the 
<f gorge' is narrowest, and could easily be defended 
** by ten armed men." These strong posts were un- 

• Travels, p. II. s. 3. p. 273. 
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accountably abandoned by Perseus, after the Romans 
had penetrated into Fieria by a pass in the chain of 
Olympus, (Liv. XLIV. 6.) 
^^^i '^^^ town of 6onnus» or Gonni, was of consider- 
able antiquity and importance. Herodotus, speak- 
ing of the Persian army's march under Xerxes, says 
they crossed over from Upper Macedonia into the 
country of the Perrhaebi by the city of Gronnus ; and 
this passage I have applied to the defile which led 
by Pythium into the valley of the Titaresius. I 
have been led to form this opinion by the mention 
of Upper Macedonia ; for, had the historian meant 
to assert that the Persian army traversed the lower 
provinces of Macedonia on their way from Pieria to 
Thessaly, he never would have used the expression 
alluded to. According to his account, it is evident 
the army of Xerxes marched from Therme by Be- 
roea, and the upper valley of the Haliacmon, to the 
mountains of Pythium, from whence they desicended 
into the valley of the Titaresius, near Gonnus. (VII. 
128,178. Cf.Livy,XXXVI.10.) The road by Tempo 
is distinctly termed the pass leading from Lower 
Macedonia into Thessaly along the river Peneus* 
VII. 173-) Livy informs us that Gonni was twenty 
niilQs from Larissa, and close to the entrance of the 
gorge of Tempo. (XXXVI. 10.) Philip retired thi- 
ther immediately after his defeat at Cynoscephal^. 
(XXXIII. 10. Polyb. Excerpt. XVIII. 10, 2.) It 
was strongly fortified by Perseus in his first cam- 
paign against the Romans, who made no attempt to 
render themselves masters of this key of Macedonia. 
(Liv. XLII. 54. 67*) Antigonus, surnamed Gonatas, 
was probably bom here, as Steph. Byz. gives it as 
the ethnic derivative of Gonni. The Scholiast of 
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Ljcophron, in commenting on a passage of the poet 
where thds town is alluded to, (v. 904.) 

xa) rieppaijSix^v 

Tovovy ^olKolvov t ^8* 'OhO(r<rovciov yuag, 

says it was also called Gonussa. (Cf. Steph, Byz. v. 
Tovova-aa.) Mr. Hawkins, in the paper communicated 
to Mr. Walpole, from which I have made a consider-* 
able extract on the subject of Tempe, is inclined to 
place Gonni on the right bank of the Peneus. But 
I cannot concur in this opinion ; for if it had stood 
on that side of the river, the Persian army could not 
have passed near it, as Herodotus relates. It is plain 
also from Livy's account, that Gonnus, as well as the 
forts near it, were all on the north or Olympian side 
of the river ; but from the road being carried at pre- 
sent on the southern bank, no opportunity is afforded 
to travellers for exploring the sites of these ancient 
places of defence. 

Condylon, or, as it is elsewhere called, Gonnocon- Oonnocon. 
dylon, was doubtless situated in the defile above o^^pSr 
Gonnus. It had been also named Olympias by Phi- ^^ ^"^* 
lip, probably on account of its position on some ac- 
clivity belonging to Olympus. It was claimed by 
the Perrhflebi, together with some other fortresses, 
before a commission appointed by the Roman senate. 
(Liv. XXXIX. 25.) Beyond was Charax, which, ascharaz. 
Livy informs us, was situated near Lapathus. TheLapathus 
mention of the latter place naturally leads us to re- 
mark upon another passage of Livy in which it oc- 
curs, and from which, we may derive considerable 
information respecting the whole of this mountainous 
tract of Thessaly, at present so little known. 

In the last Macedonian war, the Roman consul 
Q. Mardus Philippus formed the design of penetrat- 
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ing firom ThesBaly into the enemy's temtoocyiby one 
of the many passes which then afforded communica* 
tion between the two countries. After encounter- 
ing many obstacles, he at length succeeded in carry- 
ing over hi3 whole army, by an unfrequented defile 
in mount .Olympus, into Pieria» where the Macedo- 
nian fovoes were, then encamped. . Polybius ai^>ear^ 
to have been an eyewitness of this interesting expe-^ 
dition; and it is no doubt from his account that 
Livy has formed his own narrative of these. trans* 
actions- (Pplyb. Bxcetpt XVIII. 11; 1.) 

The Roman army was quartered in Pelagonia 
Tripoiis, between Assoms and Dolicl^e ; whence it 
might attefipt «to. penetrate info Macedonia by the 
three difierent passes of Volustana^ Pythium^ and 
theJake Ascuris. These were all» however^ strongly 
guarded by the enemy, who had foieseea.the pro* 
jects of their opponents. After some consultation, 
the Boman genexaL determined to make .the attempt 
by the last mentioned route. ^ This defile was occu- 
pied by a Strang Macedonian, corps, stationed at iLa- 
Octoio- pathos, and .near :the spot, called Octdiophus ; which 
^ ^ it became^necessary to defieat, before a passage could 
be obtained. After a pamfiil and laborious march of 
fifteen miles^.a detachment of the Roman army 
Eudieni. reaiihed the tower named Eudieru^. beyond the lake 
Ascuris; and on the fbliowing day advanced .to an 
enuBencey distant .about a mile .from the enemy's 
statimu This elevation commanded a comjdete view 
of their position^ and moreover, the wbole of the 
Piodan coast rfrom Phila to Dium ; front which.de- 
scription it i& plain, that. they must have, attained to 

b Probably Eadierum, (EiSUtfU) 
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one of the highest passes in mount Olympus. To 
this point the consul soon after brought up the 
whole of his forces, and, after allowing them one 
day's repose, marched to attack the enemy. After 
a severe conflict, the Romans being unable to dis^ 
lodge the Macedonian troops from the defile, no 
other resource presented itself to the consul than to 
attempt a passage by some unfrequented path in 
another direction. This plan was accordingly car-^ 
ried into execution, though it was attended with in- 
credible fatigue and labour, more especially in con- 
vejring the elephants down the precipitous declivi- 
ties of Olyn^us.^ On the third day the whole army 
debouched in the plains of Pieria, between Hera- 
oleum and Libethrum. (Liv. XLIV. ^. et seq.) It 
is evident that our knowledge of the country and 
places desciibed in the above narrative of the lR<h- 
man historian depends entirely on ascertaining the 
situation of the lake Ascuris^ since that must always 
remain the same. But as no traveller appears to 
have explored these elevated regions^ we have not any 
precise information on this subject. On refilling, 
however, to Pouquevifle's account of the Olympian 
district, it will be seen he had heard of a lake named 
Idmiro limnif situated among the mountains above 
the villi^geof Crania^ ^ which can be no other than 
the Ascuris, especially as there is a road laid down 
in Pouqueville-s Map which passes dose to th^ lake, 
and traverses the chain of Olympus, agreeably to 
the description of Livy. 

^ T. III. p. 374. Pouque- sents the ancient Crannon ; it 

villa erroneously places the lake is more probably Gomius : and 

Ascuris near Gomphi» (p. 340.) the legend on the coins to 

And he is equally incorrect in which he refers should be read 

supposing that Crania repre* FONNk not KPNN. p. 374. 
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" At the present day," says Mr. Hawkins, •* tra- 
*' vellers, instead of passing through Tempe, not u'n- 
'* frequently take the road over the mountains to 
** the north of that pass, which leads through the 
" populous Greek town of Bapsiani^'' Pouqueville 
writes it Arapchani^ 

Eiatia. Elatia, occupied by Perseus in his first campaign 

against the Romans, was near Gonnus, but higher 
up the Peneus. (Liv. XLII. 54. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 
'EXoreia,) It is doubtless the^letia of Pliny, (IV. 8.) 
and the Iletium of Ptolemy ^ (p. 84,) 

Mopsium. . On the opposite side of the river probably stood 
Mopsium, noticed by Strabo, IX. p. 441. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. Moif//ov. Livy speaks of it as an eminence 
situated midway between Larissa and Tempe, near 
which a severe skirmish took place between the 
troops of Perseus and the Romans. (XLII. 61. and 
67*^) Mopsium was apparently on the hill near the 
village of Eremo^ where sir W. Grell observed some 
vestiges of a fortress^. Near this place is an exten- 
sive marsh, caused by the overflowing of the Pe- 

Nesonis ucus^ which uo doubt auswcrs to the Palus Nesonis 
of Strabo, (IX. p. 430. 440.) but the geographer is 
evidently in error when he asserts that this marsh 
is more extensive than the lake Boebeis. It appears, 
however, that the two were often confounded toge« 
ther. (Schol. Pind. Pyth. III. 59. et Schol. Eur. Al- 
cest. V. 593.) Stephanus Byz. speakis of a town 

^ In Mr. Walpole 8 Collect net. Vet. p. 40. c. 2. 

p. 524. s Its coins prove it to have 

^. T. III. p. 374. been a city; the epigraph is 

^ According to Sestini there MO^IEON. Sestini, p. 41. c. I. 

is a coin of this ancient city ^ Itinerary of Greece, p. 282. 

with the legend EAATEIA, which * Id. p. 283. 

he considers to be unique. Mo- 
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called NesBOti^ which he places in Thessaly. (v. N€(r-N«»oii. 

I4ari8sa, which still retains its name and position^ LaHssa. 
was one of the most ancient and flourishing towns 
of Thessaly, though it is not mentioned by Homer, 
unless indeed the Argos Pelasgicum of that poet isArgosPe. 
to be identified with it, (II. B. 681.) and this notion 
would not be entirdy groundless, if, as Strabo in- 
forms us, there was once a city named Argos close 
to Larissa. (IX. p. 440.) The same geographer has 
enumerated all the ancient towns of the latter name ; 
and we may ccdtect from his researches that it was 
peculiar to the Pelasgi, sipce all the countries in 
which it was found had been at different periods 
occupiiad by that people. (Cf. Dion. HaL I. 21.) 
Steph. Byz. says that Larisisa of Thessaly, situated 
on the Peneus, owed its origin to Acrisius. (Cf. 
Schol. ApoU. Rbod. Pausan. C!orinth. c. 16.) This 
town was placed in that most fertile part of the 
province which had formerly been occupied by the 
Perrhaebi, who were partly expelled by the Laris- 
saeans, while the remainder were kept in close sub- 
jection, and rendered tributary. This state of things 
is said by Strabo to have continued till the time of 
Philip, who seems to have taken the govemmait of 
Thessaly into his own hands. (IX. p, 440.) Accord- 
ing to Aristotiie the constitution of this city was de- 
mocratical. Its magistrates were elected by the 
people, and considered themselves as depend^t on 
their favour. (Aristot. de Hep. V. 6.) This fact wUl 
account for the support which the Athenians d^ved 
from the republic of Larissa during the Peloponne- 
sian war. (Thuc. II. 82.) The Aleuadae, mentioned 
by Herodotus as princes of Thessaly at the time of 

VOL. I. c c 
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the Parsian invasioD^ were natives of this city. (He- 
rod. IX. 58.) 

Larissa was occupied by the Romans soon after 
the battle of Cynoscephalae, Philip having abandoned 
the place, and destroyed all the royal papers which 
were kept there. (Polyb. XVIII. 16.) 

Larissa was attacked by Antiochus in the first 
war he waged against the Romans; but the siege 
was raised on the approach of some troops de- 
spatched by the latter for the relief of the place. 
(Liv. XXXVI. 10. Cf. XXVI. 8. XLII. 88.) Dio- 
dorus informs us that its citadel was a place of great 
Strength. (XV. 61. XVI. 14.) Though the territory 
of this city was extremely rich and fertile, it was 
subject to great losses, caused by the inundations of 
the Peneus. (Strab. IX. p. 440. Cf. Theophr. Caus. 
PL V. 20. Plin. IV. 8. Hierocl. Synecdem. p. 642.) 
Dr. Clarke states that he could discover no ruins at 
Larissa ; but that the inhabitants give the name of 
Old Larissa to a Palaeo-Castro, wluch is situated 
upon some very high rocks, at four hours distance 
towards the east^. Dr. Holland and Mr. Dodwell 
are however of opinion that the modem Larissa 
stands upon the remains of the ancient dty^ 

About three tniles from Larissa, and on th^ Pe- 
^^Us neus, was Tripolis Scea, which was occupied by Li- 
dnius Crassus, the Roman consul, in the war against 
Perseus. (Liv. XLII. 54.) 
Atraz. Atrax, an ancient cdlony of the Perrhaebi, was 

ten miles from Larissa, higher up the Peneus, and 
on the right bank of that river. It was Successively 

^ Travels, p. II. p. 272. _ the coins of Larissa, which ex- 
^ Holland's Travels, p. 390. ist in g^reat numbers^ see Ses- 
Dodwell's Tour, p. 100. For tini, p. 41. 
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defended by the Macedonians against T. Flaniini- 
nus. {Uv. XXXII- 15. Strak IX. p. 438. arid 441.) 

Et didain, licet Atraciis cbhsidat in oris, 
Et licet Eleis, ilia futtiTa mea est. 

Propbrt. Eleg. I. 8. 

(Plin. IV. 8. Steph. Byz. y.^Arpa^ et "ArpoKia.) Dr. 
Clarke was led to imagine that this city stood at 
Ampeiakia, from the circumstance of the green 
marble^ known to the ancients by the name of 
Atracium Marmor, being found there'"; but' this 
supposition is erroneous, since it is evident from 
Livy that Atrax was to the west of Larissa, and 
only ten miles from that city^ whereas Ampeiakia 
is dose to Tempe, and distant more than fifteen 
miles from Larissa. * 

South>east of Atrax was Cranon, one of the mostcraxum 
ancient and considerable towns of this part of Thes-Son. "^" 
saly. It was supposed by most of the ancient com- 
mentators of Homer that the poet alludes to this 
city in his account of the wars of the Ephyri and 
Fhkgyae ; they affirmed, that by the former he 
meant to designate the Cranonians, while under the 
latter name he referred to the Oyrtonians : 

Teo (iiv ip Im Op^xv^s 'E^vpovg pi^hu itop^trcB^ioVy 

'Hi [mtA 4>Xfyua; pi^aXrj^opas. II. N. 301. 

Pindar likewise says, 

"EXirofMtf S*, 'E^palm 

flev irpo)^§ivTcov ljx«»— PiND. Ptth. X. 85. 
See also the SchdKast on this passage. (Strab. IX. 
p. 443. Steph. Byz.^. Kpoawv^. The Scopadiae were 

^ In the coins of this city " Sestiiii mentions one coin 
the name is sometimes written of this city with the legend 
ATPAFION. Sestini, p. 40. c. 1. KPANNOT. E*TP. Oil another 
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a distinguished fiunily of Cranon^ as we learn firom 
Herodotus, who mentions that Diactorides ihe Cra* 
nonian, and a member of this family, was one of the 
suitors who contended for the hand of the daughter 
of aeisthenes of Sicyon, (Herod. VI. 127.) Theo- 
critus also speaks of the Scopadae in conjunction 
with Crancm. 

IIoXXo) $f ^KOir&ieiKnv IXaw^ftiyoi iror) caxobs 

M»f{a V uiMf^lw K^AMODVioy lySicMtffXOv 
Iloiftffyf^ hxptra (jMXa f iXoff/iWM-i Kpmifiais. 

Idyl. XVI. 36. 

The Cranonians, according to Thucydides, fiiiTDiiTed 
the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war. (II. 22.) 
Mention of their city occurs in Livy^ XXXVI. 14. 
and XLII. 65. Catullus, 

Deseritur S<rpos: linquunt Phthiotica Tempe, 
Cnmoniaque domes, ac moenia Larissaea. 

Carm. lxiii. as. 

and Pliny, IV. 9^ Theophrastus speaks of a isource 
near this place remarkable for the property of warm- 
ing wine when mixed with it, and which retained 
the heat thus communicated for two or three dajrs. 
(Ap. Athen. II. 16.) 

Strabo states that Granon was distant one hun- 
dred stadia from Gyrton. (Epit. VII. p. 330.) 
scotuasa. Morc to the east stood. Scotussa, another town of 
Thessaly, often noticed by ancient authors ; it does 
not appear, however, to have been known to Ho- 
mer.. (Strab. IX. p. 441.) We learn from Diodocos, 
that Alexander, tyrant of the neighboining.city of 

equally r4re it is KPANO, in . RPANONION, and KPAlfNOT- 
fiw^fiffp^p characters. Those NION, are more conunon. F. 
^rith the epigraphs KPANNO« 40. c. 2. 
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Fberad, hayiiig perfidiou^ and cruellj put to death 
some deputies from Scotussa, subsequently made 
himself master of that town, and gave it up to plun- 
dier. (Diod. Sic. 496.) Poljdamas, whose extraor- 
dinary strength is remarked by various writers, was 
a native of this place. (Diod. Sic. Fragm.) 

Philip of Macedon assembled his army in its vi- 
cinity during the second Punic war. (Liv. XXVIII. 
5.) BXid it was afterwards occupied for a short time 
by Antiochus king of Syria. (XXXVI. 9. Cf. Polyb. 
X. 42. Steph. Byz* v. Ijcorova-a-a, PtoL p. 84.) Ac- 
cording to some authors the Thessaliati oracle of 
Dodona was in this district. (Strab. VII. p. 329.^) 
The ruins of Scotussa are probably those which were 
observed by sir W. Gell near the village of Sarliki^. 
Within its territory was the hill called Cynoscepha-Cynowe- 
te, rendered memorable by the victory gained there ^ 
by the Roman consul T. Q. Flamininus over Philip 
of Macedon, 197 B. C. (Strab. IX. p. 441. Liv. 
XXXIII.^6. Polyb. Fragm. XVIII. 3, 10.) Sir W. 
Gell, in describing the route between Larissa and 
Vde^tmOf the ancient Pberae, observes, that Cyno- 
8Cie|)halae was one of those hills which separate the 
plain of Larissa from that of Pharsalia^. 

Melambium was another spot near Scotussa, Meiam. 
named by Polybius and Livy in their narratives of ^^™* 
the movements of the two armies prior to the battle 
of Cynoscephalae. (Polyb. Excerpt. XVIII. 8, 6. Liv. 
XXXIII. 6.) 

The river Onchestus, on whose banks Philip isonchestus 

said to have encamped, (Liv. XXXIII. 6. Polyb. 

^ The coins of Scotussa ex- p Itinerary, p. 284. 
hibit the several legends SKO. ^ Itinerary, p. 268. Pouque- 
SKOTOT. 2KOTOT22AION. Ses- ville, t. III. p. 390. 
tini, p.41. c. 2. 

c c8 
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XVIII. 8, 5, et Stqph. Byz. v. "Oyxn(rrkf) is profaa- 
Uy that which in modem maps of Giieece is repte- 
sented as flowing from the vicinity of PharsaU to 
the lake Carlos under the name of Patrassi; it 
passes close to the ruins of Scotussa. 

Onchestus The Ouchcstus is sometimes considered to be the 

fl. 

Onocho- same river which Herodotus calls Onochonus. (VII. 
196. Cf. PUn. IV. 8.) but it appears from this, his- 
torian, that the Onochonus,. whose waters were 
drained by the army of Xerxes, falls into the Fe- 
neus, whereas the Onchestus was certainly, near 
Scotussa, The Onochonus is probably the river of 
Rejanif which flowing into, the: marsh Nesonis, 
afterwards joins the Peneus a little above the defiles 
of Temped. 

Sycnrimn. North-east of Scotussa was a place called Sycu- 
rium by Livy. It was situated on the southepi 
slope of mount Ossa ; and seems to have been im 
excellent station for an army. Here Perseus esta- 
blished himself during his Thessalian campaign, 
whence it became the scene of frequent skirmishes 
between his troops and the Romans, of which one 
is more especially noticed that took place on the 

camnicu. hm CalKnicus. (Liv. XII. 54.) 

Sycurium is perhaps Scbriniki^^ near the Befani, 
or Onochonus. 

Dotium Dotium, which gave its name to the Dotius Cam- 

Campus. , ° 

pus, mentioned by more than one writer as the first 
seat of the iBnianes, who are spoken of by Homer 
in conjunction with the Perrhaebi, 

T^ S* 'Evi^ve; nrovro, /Myerr^Af/Ao/ re Ile^fti/So/, 

II. B. 750. 

^ Pouqueville, t. III. p. 385. ' Ibid. t. III. p. 383. 
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is perhaps Uffechani, a small town on the northern 
shore of the lake Carlos^ the Boebe'^s Palus of anti- 
quity ^ Here is a considerable plain encircled by 
hills to the north, and terminated by the waters of 
the lake to the south, which corresponds with 
Strabo's description of the Dotius Campus. (IX. p. 
442.) 

Tiov *A<3roXAa)yo^^ roy hytlvaro Sia Kopoovi^ 

HoM. Hymn, ih ^scul. 
AaarUo tv inhlep voAuJ3^t|^o$ ivT 'Ajivpoio 

Hesiod. Fbagm. ap. Stbab. IX. p. 442. 

. Lycophron speaks of the defiles of Dotium. (v. 
410.) 

"Oa^v "Apcudos hvTogj ifii SucjSaroi 
Ati^ifipMi ffflyyowFi Aaorrlov icihai. 

See also several passages quoted from the Greek 
poets by Stephanus Byz. (v. A»rioy.) Plutarch cor- 
roborates the assertion of StraboS that the Dotius 
Campus was the district first occupied by the ^ni-r 
anes, and he further supplies a detailed account of 
the subsequent migrations of that Thessalian tribe, 
(Quaest. Graec. XIII. et XXV. t. VJI. p. 178. et 

189.) 

The Lacus Boebeis or Boebias, the most extensive Bobeis 
in Tfaessaly, derived its name from the small towuMMia^iu. 
of Bcebe, situated on its shores. 

* Pouqueville, t. III. p. 389. entirely agree with the editor 

* The MSS. of Strabo gene- of the French Strabo in prefer- 
rally exhibit the reading 'Afla- ring the latter. 

/bu^«y instead of khi^awf but I 

c c 4 
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on Bff 4»f fc); hfifiono ituptA Bm/3i|&i XifiMIV) 
BoZ/SfVy xflt) rxofop^. Had ^5»Ti|Min}y 'IoaAxoV. 

II. B. 711. 

'Earlav olxu^ irotp^l xoXXiyoov 

Boij3i«y x/fty«y. EuRiP. Alcsst. 591« 

• • • • iiret 
UafoL Boi|3ia$of 

PiND. Pyth. III. 59. 

Mercurio et sancds fertur Bcebeidos undis 
l^gineum Brimo composuisse latus. 

Profbbt. II. It, 11. 
Ire per OsBieam rapidus Bod)dda aai^is. 

LucAN. VII. 176. 

(Herod. VII. 129. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 436. Scymn. 
Ch.612. Liv.XXXI. 41. Staph. Byz. v. BoZ/Sij.) of 
which the ruins are laid down in the Chev. Lapie'fl 
map at Ha^inej on the western bank of the lake 

Giaphyro. Curlos ", the andent Boebeis. The site of Glaphyrae, 
mentioned by Homer in eonjunction mth Bcebe^ i^ 
undetermined) but it was probably also on the lake. 

Arme- Strabo places in this vicinity a town named Ar« 

^^'^ menium, the birthjdace of Aimenas, who aeootDpa- 
nied Jason to Cdchis, apd founded a colony in the 
country, to which be commuDKated the name of 
Armenia. (XL p. 530.) 

Cerdnium. Not far from the lake we must look for CerdQiam, 
which was taken and burnt by the .£tolians'-^in an 
irruption into Thessaly during the first Macedonian 
war; an event which spread terror and alarm 
among the inhabitants of the lake Bcebe. (Liv. 
XXXI. 41.) 

Phene. The last town to be noticed in Pdasgiotis is 

"> See also Dodwell's TraveLi, t II. p. 97. 
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Pherae, one of the most andent aad important dties 
of Thessaljr, the capital of Admetu and Enmetos^ 
as we learn from Homer in the passage afaread;^ 
quoted, and also in Apdlonins, 

OSSi ^epai$ 'ASft^ro^ iaprjVta'O'iv ayoL(rvwf 

yilfivef viri o'xoiri^v HgBog XaXxco8ov/oio. Abgon. I. 49; 

T^y Eufti|Xo; Sfrvigf ^ep^i in oixioe vaUav. Od. A. 798. 

Sabseqnently to the heroic age we find the Pbe- 
reeans assisting the Athenians in the Peloponne»an 
war, at which time they probably enjoyed a repid>* 
lican ferm of government. {Thuc. IL S2*) Scmie 
years after, Jason, a native of Pherae, having 
rdsed himself to the head of afiairB by his talents 
and ability, became master, not only c^ his own city, 
but of nearly the whole of Thessaly, and, having 
caused himself to be proclaimed generalisi»mo of its 
forces, formed the most ambilioas projects for ex-^ 
tending his inftience and aggrandizing has power. 
I^ese were however frustrated byhis sudden d^ath, 
which occurred by assasrination, whilst celdxrating 
some public games at Pherae, in the third year of 
the lOSd CKympiad. (Xen. HeH. VI. 1. et 4. Diod. 
Sic. XV. 498. et seq.) The independence of Pherae 
was not, however^ secured, by this event, as Jascm 
was succeeded by his brothers Pdydorus and Pdly* 
phron. The former of these £ed soon after; not 
without some susiHcio& attaching to PolyphroUj who 
now became the sovereign of Pherae ; but afi«r the 
lapse of a year he in his turn was put to death by 
Alexander,^ who continued for eleven years the 
scourge of his native dty and the whole-of Thessaly^ 
(Xen. HeB. VI. 5. Died. Sic. XV. 489.) His evil 
designs were for a time checked by the brave Pelo- 
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pidas^ who entered that proviace at the head of a 
Boeotian force, and occupied the citadel of Larissa ; 
but on his falling into the hands .of the tyrant, the 
Boeotian army was placed in a most perilous situa- 
tion, and was only saved by the presence of mind 
and ability of Epaminondas, then serving as a volun- 
teer. (Diod. Sic. XV. 494.) The Thebans subse- 
quently rescued Pelopidas, and under his command 
made war upon Alexander of Pher^e, whom they 
defeated, but at the expense of the life of their gal- 
lant leader, who fell in the action. (Diod. Sic. XV- 
499« Plut Vit. Pelop. Polyb. VIII. 1, 6. et s^q.) 

Alexander was not long after, assassinated by his 
wife and her brothers, who continued to tyrannize 
ovar this country until it was liberated by Philip of 
Macedon. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 517. Xen. HeU. YI. 4. 
Plut. Vit. Pelop.) Tisiphonus, the eldest of these 
princes, did not reign long, (HelL VI.,4.) and was 
succeeded by Lycophron, who, being attacked by 
the young king of Macedon, sought the aid of Ono- 
marchus the Phodfm leaden Philip was at first de- 
feated in two severe engagements, (Diod. Sic. XVI. 
5S8.) but having recruited his forces, he once more 
attacked Onomarchus, and succeeded in totally rout- 
ing the Phocians, their general himself falling into 
the hands, of the victors. The consequence of this 
yictory- was the capture of Pherae and the expulsion 
of Lycophron. (Diod. Sic. Xyi. 529.) Pitholaus 
bia brother, not long after, again usurped the throne, 
but was likewise quickly expelled on the return of 
the king of Macedonia. (Diod. Sic. loc.cit. Dem. 
Plynth. I. p. 18.) 

Many years afi^er, Cassander, as we are informed 
by Diodorus, fortified Pherae, but Demetrius Polior- 
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cetes contriyed by secret negotiations to obtain pas- 
session both of the town and the. citadeL (Diod. Sic. 
XX. 110.) In the invasion of Thessaly by Antio- 
chus^ Pherae was forced to s.urrender to the troops of 
that monarch after some resistance. (Liv. XXXVI. 
9.) It afterwards fell into the hands of the Roman 
consul Acilius. (XXXVI. 14.) Strabo observes that 
the cdnstant tjrranny under which this city laboured 
had hastened its decay. (IX. p. 436.) It3 territory 
inras most fertile^ and the suburbs, as we collect from 
Polybius, were, surrounded by gardens and walled 
enclosures.. (XVIII. 2.) Stephanus Byz. (v. *€/>ai,) 
speaks of an old and new town of Pherae^ distant 
about eight stadia from each other. Pherae, accord- 
ing to Strabo, was ninety stadia from Pagasae its 
emporium. (IX. p. 436. Plin. IV. 9.) 

The fountains of Hyperea and Messeis, celebrated Hyperia 
by Homer and other poets, are generally supposed m^us 
to have belonged to this ancient city. ^'"' 

II. Z. 467. 

ybs jxev ^«f )j^, x§uyav *Tflrgpij/8a Xjtc5v— 

Find. Pyth. IV. 221, 
^Q, yri ^ipaloL X*'P** '<rvyyovov f vBoop 
'TiFfpela xp^vi], v£jxa deof iXfiorarov. ' 

Soph. ap. Schol. Pinb. ibid. 
Flevit Amymone, flerunt Messeides undae 
Fievit et ejBPusis revocans Hyperia lacerds. 

Vell. Flac. IV. 374. 
(Cf. Pherecyd. ap. Schol. Pind. loc. qit. Strab. IX. 
p. 432. et 439. Plut. Quaest. Gr. t. VII. p. 184. 
Pausan. Lacon. 20. PKn. IV. 9.) 

Dioscurium is a spot in this vicinity, where, asiKowu- 
iDemosthenes reports, some negotiations were carried 
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on between Phitip and the Athenians. (Dem. d^ 
j?Bls.Legat. Tp. 895.) 

•• Hierae," says Mr. Dodwell, ** has hardly preserved 
" any traces^ of antiquity. It is surprising how com- 
^* pletely its remains have been destroyed; a few 
^ scattered blocks of stone and some Doric frusta are 
** the only antiquities remaining. The Hyperian 
^ fountain is in the suburbs of the modern town of 
** Selesiina, at the foot of the ancient Acropolis. 
^ A small lake^ apparently about one hundred yards 
'^ in diameter, and with water of the most crystalline 
*• purity, bubbles up out of the ground*.'* . Sir W. 
Gell says, ** At BelesUno^ near the mosque, is a Very 
<' fine fountain, which runs through a most deli^t-^ 
^< iul coffeehouse or kiosk. Near the spring are 
" some fragments of Doric columns of considerable 
" size. Some have called this place the Hyperian 
^ spring, and havie thought BelesHno was on the 
" site of Pherae. Pherae was ninety stadia from iPfe- 
<* gasae, and so far the position might correspond 7.** 
Before we quit the Pelasgiotic portion of Thessaly 
we have yefr to notice soirie few places, which I am 
inclined to ascribe to that district, though their po- 
sitions are not sufficiently determined to render this 
topography certain. 

imphees. The Imphees were originally a people of Perrhae- 
bia according to Steph. Byz. (v. 'I/x^f.) 

Pecriuobus. Perrhsebus was also in that district. (Steph. Byz. 
V. Il€ppail3o^.) Near mount Ossa was a small town 

^nusurbs Called £nus, on a river of the same name. (St^h. 
Byz. V. AIvo^.) 



* Travels, 1. 11. p. 94. Epigraphe J— * t^ «EPA— 4E- 

y Itinerary; p. 266. The PAION— *EPAinN. Sest. Mon. 
toins of Pherae are numerous Vet; p» 41. c. 2. 
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The towns of Iresiae^ Euhydrium/ Palasphatus, iretin, 
were plundered by Philip of Macedon, in his retreat dnu^' 
through Thessaly after his defeat on the banks oftus. ^ 
the Aous. (Liv. XXXII. 13-) 

PHTHIOTIS. 

Phthiotis, according to Strabo^ included all the 
southern portion of Thessaly as far as mount CEta 
and the Maliac gulf. To the west it bordered on 
Dolopia, and on the east reached the confines of 
Magnesia. 

Referring to the geographical arrangement adopted 
"by Homer, we shall find that he comprised within 
this extent of territory the districts of Phthia and 
Hellas properly so called, and, generally speaking, 
the dominions of Achilles, together with those of 
Protesilaus and Eurypylus. (Strab. IX. p. 434.) 

Many of his commentators have imagined that 
Phthia was not to be distinguished from the divisions 
of Hellas and Achaia, also mentioned by him ; but 
other critics, as Strabo observes, were of a difierent 
opinion, and the expressions of liie poet certainly lead 
us to adopt that notion in preference to the other. 

lL.fi. 688. 

Again, it has been doubted, whether under the 
name of Hellas he meant to designate a tract of 
c6untry or a city. Those who inclined to the for^tier 
interpretation applied the term to that portion dP 
Thessaly which lay between Phai^alus and Theb® 
Phthiotise ; while those who contended for the latter, 
identified it with the ruins of Hellas, in the vicinity 
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of Pharsalus, close to the riyeir Enipeus and the 
town of Melitaea. (Strab. IX. p. 431.) Having thus 
stated the difficulties su^ested by Homer's account^ 
and the explanations furnished by ancient inter- 
preters, I shall pass on to describe the several towns 
included within the Umits of the Phthiotis oi 
Strabo. 
Phanaius. Pharsalus, so celebrated for the battle fought in 
its plains between the armies of Caesar and Pompey, 
appears to have been situated in that part of the 
province which Strabo designates by the name of 
Thessaliotis. (IX. p. 435.) Although a city of con^ 
siderable size and importance, we find no mention of 
it prior to the Persian invasion. Thucydides r^)ortSy 
that it was besieged by the Athenian general Myro- 
nides after his success in Bcedtia, but without avail; 
(I. 111. Diod. Sic. XI. 385.) The same historian 
speaks of the services rendered to the Athenian 
people by Thucydides the Pharsalian, who per- 
formed the duties of proxenos to his. countrymen at 
Athens, {VIII. 92.) and he also states, that the 
Pharsalians generally fiivoured that repijl)lic during 
the Peloponnesian war. (II. 32,) 

Diodorus reports, that on one occadon Pharsalus 
was taken by Medius, tyrant of Larissa. (XIV. 440.) 
Xenophon notices it as an independant republic, 
though it afterwards fell into the hands of Jason, 
tyrant of Pherae. (Hell. VI. 1.) Several years after- 
wards it was occupied by Antiochus, king of Syria, 
but on his retreat from Thessaly it surrendered to 
the consul Acilius Glabrio; (Liv. XXXVI. 14.) Livy 
seems to make a distinction between the old and 
new town,as he speaks of Palaeo Pharsalps. (XLIV. 
1. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 431.) For those passages which 
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rdate to the memorable battle of Pharsalia the 
reader must consult Caesar, Civ. Bell. III. 88. et 
seq. Appian. Civ. Bell. II. Eutrop. VI. 16. Plut. Vit. 
Caes. This city is also mentioned by Scylax p. 25. 
and Pliny, who styles it a free city, IV. 8. Ptolemy, 
p. 84. Hierocles, p. 642. and Steph. Byz. v. Oa^- 

£mathis aequorei regnum Fharsalos Achillis 
Eminet — Lucan. VI. 850. 

Dr. Clarke in his Travels remarks, there are but 
few antiquities at Pharsalus. The name of Phersale 
alone remains to shew what it once was. South- 
west of the town there is a hill surrounded with an- 
cient walls, formed of large masses of a coarse kind 
of marble. Upon a lofty rock above the town, towards 
the south, are other ruins of greater magnitude^ 
shewing a considerable portion of the walls of the 
Acropolis and remains of the Propykea^ - 

According to Strabo, Pharsalus was situated near 
the river Enipeus, and not far from its junction withEnipeufl. 
the Apidanus, which afterwards enters the Peneus. 
The former of these two rivers, rising in mount 
Othys, (Strab. VIII. p. 256.) flowed from Achaia, or 
the south-western portion of Phthiotis, as we learn 
from Thucydides, who remarks, that Brasidas was 
arrested in his march through Thessaly, when about 
to i^ross the Enipeus. (IV. 78.) It is now called the 
river of Gaura. The Apidanus is the Vlacho Jane. Apidanus 
Herodotus describes it as the largest river of Achaia, 
but states, that its waters were scarcely sufficient to 
supply the Persian army. (VII. 197.) 

' P. II. p. 262. DodweU, t. exhibit the various legenda #AP. 
11. p. 120. The medals of this *AP2A. and *AP2AAION. Ses- 
city are tiot uncommoi^: they tini, p. 41. c. 2. 
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Aioix. Bhod. I. 38. 

""H ^tiaSo;, 2va« Toy KfltXX/- 

OTcav v$^rcov iraripa 

fariv 'AiriSttvov yu«j X«ir«/v«iy ; 

EuRiP. Hec. 450. 

irrequietus Enipeus 

Apidanusque senex. Ovip. Metam. I. 579* 

k gurgite rapto 

Apidanos : nunquamque celer, nisi mixtus, Enipeus. 

LucAN. VI. 874. 

Tfaettdimn. In the t^mtorj of Pharsalus was Thetidiumy a 
9pet sacred to the goddess Thetjs. (Starab. IX* p. 
431-) 

^^k§l ^uvcpxfi X^^ eutdfAroof 0eVaf 
^vyoixr JJbiiXoy* 0f o-craXof Se vtv kiig 

EURIP. AlTDROM. 16. 

The Bomans encamped there previous to the 
battlp of Cynoscephate. (Pdyb. Fiag. XVIII. 3, 6. 
Steph. Byz. v. eeerr/S&^y. Plut. Vit. Pelopid.) 

Eretria. Evetiia, as Polybins informs us, (Fragm. XVIII. 
8, 5.) and also Livy, (XXXIII. 6. XXXII. 18.) was 
aiiottier Thessalian town in the vicinity of PharsaluSs 
between that city and Ph^ae. (Cf. Strab. IX. p. 484. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Ep^pi«. Eustath. ia 11. B. 6970 

Maocwa. Maccarae was above Pharaalus according to Theo- 
pompus, cited by Steph. Byz. (v. MaKKapeu.) 

Nartha. Narthakion is said by Xenophon td have been a 

juon moiifl. 

hill of Thessaly^ where Agesilaus de£eated a atrong 
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body of the cavalry of that country^ who attacked him 
as he was inarching towards Boeotia, on his return 
from Asia Minor. (HeU. IV. 3, 4. Plot. Vit. Agesil. 
Ftol. p. 84.) The name oiNartakion is still attached 
to the place, which we thus learn to have been situ- 
ated a few miles to the south-east of Pharsalus. 

Pras, another site in the same vicinity, where Pras. 
Agesilaus erected a trophy, (Xen. loc. cit. Plut. loc. 
cit.) is stated by Steph. Byz. (v. n/>af,) to have been 
a town of Perrhaebia. 

ApoUonius Rhodius places Piresise not far frompiresiae 
the junction of the Apidanus and Enipeus, and alsOteriLm/' 
near mount Phylleius. 

Tlnipwiot^y ogeos OuXXijtov eeyx^^h ^oLitov. Argon. I. 37. 

faivovro 8* onrwSev 

Ueipgciaif Muywitra (t vmvSiog "^vilpoto^ Id. I. £84. 

But Steph Byz. (v. 'Aore/Jiov,) asserts, that Piresiae 
was actually the Asterium of Homer. 

Ol ixw 'AtrripioVf TneivoU n Xfuxc^ xipvivu. II. B« 734. 

(Cf. Eustath. ad loc.) Mount Titanus obtained the Titanus 
epithet attached to it by the poet from the colour of ™°'^** 
the rock of which it was composed. (Strab. IX. p. 
489. Steph. Byz. v. Tirava. Hesych. v. T/ravof.) 
Strabo affirms that this mountain was in the vicinity 
of Arne, a Thessalian city of great antiquity, andArne. 
founded apparently by a colony of Boeotians, who 
had been expelled from their country by the Pelasgi. 
(IX. p. 401, 411, 413.) Thucydides, on the contrary, 
states that the Boeotians were expelled from Arne 
by the Thessalians, and thus colonized Boeotia, sixty 
years after the siege of Troy. (1. 12. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
V. ''Apv^.) 

Mount Phylleius, which probably belonged to the PhyUeiui 
same range of hills as the Titanus of Homer, took 

TOL. I. D d 
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PhyUua* its name apparently from the town of Phyllus, cele- 
brated for its temple of Apollo Phylleius. (Strab. 
IX. p. 485. Rbian. ap. Steph. Byz. v. ^vXXjov^,) 

078* u^otp off-Xictevre;, 7(rotv xpavaijv von ^ukkov. 

ichnas. At no great distance from thence was Ichnae, or 

Achnae, where the goddess Themis was especially re- 
vered. (Strab. IX. p. 435.) 

'Ix^a/ij Tf 0«/*«j — HoM. Hymn, in Apoll. 94. 

(Steph. Byz. v. "Ayyeu et '^I'xycu.) 

But the most considerable and important town of 

Thebae this part of Thcssaly was Thebes, to which the term 
' of Phthipticae is commonly subjoined, to distinguisb 
it from the stiU more celebrated Boeotian city of that 
name. Diodorus Siculus states, that Thebes did not 
take part with the other Thessalian cities in the 
Lamiac war. (XVIII. 638.) It was afterwards, ac- 
cording to the same historian, fortified by Cassander. 
XVIII. 790.) Polybius informs us^ that it was situ- 
ated about three hundred stadia from Larissa, and 
not far from the sea. In a military point of view its 
importance was great, as it commanded the avenues 
of Magnesia and Thessaly from its vicinity to De- 
metrias Pherae and Pharsalus. Thebaei Phthioticae 
was in the occupation of the i£tolians at the time 
when that enterprising people had so widely ex- 
tended their power and influence in Greece. It was 
however wrested from them after an obstinate si^e 
by Philip the son of Demetrius, who changed its 
name to Philippopojis. This event coincides, as Po- 
lybius remarks, with the defeat of the Romans on 
the lake of Trasymene. (V. 99. et seq. Biod. Sic. 
Excerpt. XXVL 805.) Some years after, Thebes 
was attacked by the Roman consul Flamininus, pre- 
vious to the battle of Cynoscephalae, but without 
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success. (Liv. XXXIII. 5. Polyb. XVIIL ^,3.) 
Livj states that it once possessed great commercial 
importance. (XXXIX. 25. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 433. 
et 435. Plin. IV. 8. Steph. Byz. v. eiy/Soy et ^iximroi. 
Hierocl. p^ 642.) Sir W. Gell * describes some ruins 
between Armiro and Volo^ which he suspects to be 
those of this town. He describes these remains as 
running to the top of a hill which bounds the plain 
in which they are chiefly situated to the north. The 
walls of the Acropolis are of a very ancient date, and 
of very large blocks : some of the towers are stiU 
standing. 

Scopium and Heliotropium are two places noticed Scopi 
by Polybhis in the vicinity of Thebes, (v. 100.) andpmni! 
about twenty stadia from thence, towards the coast, 
was Pyrasus, which probably served as a haven to pyragiw. 
that dty. 

ArifMiTpos rifi^svos. II. B. 695. 

The temple of Ceres, here mentioned by the poet, 
is commonly known by the name of Demetrium, and Deme. 
must not be confounded with the celebrated city of ""™* 
Demetrias, which belonged to Magnesia. Deme- 
trium is mentioned by Livy as a town of Phthiotis 
on the sea Coast. (XXVIII. 6. Cf. Scylax, p. 24: 
Strab. IX. p. 435.) Pyrasus was in ruins in the 
time of Strabo. (IX. loc. cit. Steph. Byz. v. Uvpaao^ 
et ArffjL'^piov. Pomp. Mel. II. 3.) Sir W. Gell ob- 
served the site of a temple and other remains, which 
he thinks might belong to the temple of Ceres in 
the vicinity of Thebes ; and, further on, he speaks 
of a modem ruin upon ancient foundations^ running 

^ Itinerary of Greece, p. 258. DodwelPs Travels, t. II. p. 85. 
Dd2 
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up a hill. . The port, which has been well protected, 

is filled up with sand. Supposing the last ruin the 

temple of Ceres, this would be the port of Pyrasus \ 

Pyrriia Bcjoud PjTrasus, to the north, Strabo notices cape 

twv^?' Pyrrha, now AnhUtri^ which here terminates the 

coast of Phthiotis. Close to this headland were two 

Pyrrha et rocks, named Pyrrha and Deucalion. (Strab. IX. p. 

Deucalion a^^^ \ 
SGopulL 430.J 

Proceeding along the coast in a southerly direc- 
Amphrytostion, we comc to the Amphrysus, celebrated by se-* 
veral poets of antiquity. 

Koiriv fuv W ^kyu^pwroio jSoijo'i 

Mu^jxiSofo; Ttoipi^ ^tag rinnv Edx'oXejXfiflf. 

Afoll. Abgok. I. 54. 

Te quoque, magna Pales, et tQ memorande canemus 
Pastor ab Amphryso. 6£0RG. III. %. 

Apidanusque senex, lenisque Amphrysos et Mas. 

Ovid. Mbtam. I. 580. 

et flumine puro 

Irri^t Amphrysos famulantis pascua Phoebi. 

LucAN. VI. 568. 

This river now takes its name from the town of 
ArmirOy on its left bank. As Strabo affirms that it 
flowed from mount Othrys, (IX. p. 495.) it cannot 
be the same which sir W. Gell observed near the 
village of Platanias, rising at once from a rock ; it 
must be that which he afterwards noticed as a broad 
stream running in a deep bed, and which he took 
for the Guarius or Coralius of Strabo ^. 
Crodus In the upper part of its course the Amphrysus 
Atib^i^! watered an extensive plain, to which the name of 
Crodus campus is assigned. (Strab. IX, p. 433. et 

*> Itinerary, p, 259. 
. « Itinerary of Greece, p. 257. Dodwell's Tratels.- 
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485.) Stepfaanus calls it KpoKcarov »cS/ov. (v, A'^fA.'^picv^.) 
This is doubtless the tract of country to which Apol- 
lonius gives the appellation of Athamantius : 

Kai jxiv km /xijAcoy ii<rav ^pavovy o(r(r lye/xovro 

Argon. II. 613. 
where see the Scholiast. 

Athamas was accounted the founder of the neigh- 
bouring city of Halos; and his memory, as we arenaios. 
in&rmed by Herodotus, was there held in the great- 
est veneration. (VII. 197. Strab. IX. p. 432.) This 
town is usually designated by the name of Halos 
Phtiiiioticum^ or Achaicuixi> to distinguish it from 
another of the same name in Locris. Hence it is 
uncertain to whidi Homer alludes when he says, 
(II. B. 681.) 

01 T "AXoVy o1 1^ 'AA^v, of re Tpri^^lv' Iveftoyro. 

(Stcab. IX. loc. cit.®) Alos, from the account of He- 
rodotus, must have stood near the sea, since he re- 
marks, that the Grecian force destined to defend 
Thessaly against the army of Xerxes landed there. 
(VII. 173.) Its maritime position is also confirmed by 
Artemidorus, ap. Strab. IX. p. 433. and Demosthe- 
nes, de Fals. Legat. p. 391* According to Strabo the 
Amphrysus flowed close to its walls. (IX. p. 483.) 
Alos, having been occupied by Philip son of Amyn- 
tas, was afterwards ceded by that prince to the 

^ According to Pouqueville» some critics that he alludes to 

it still retains the name of Co- two cities of the same name in 

cos, or Crocos. T. IIL p.895. Phthiotis; but this I do not 

* Strabo^s account of this apprehend to be his meaning, 

place is very obscure 5 and it See the Notes to the French 

has even been conceived by. Strabo, t. III. p. 498. 

DdS 
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Pharsalians: it had previously belonged to the 
Phthiots. (Demosth. Epist. ad Philip. I. et de Fals. 
Legat. p. 852, Cf, Strab. IX. p. 483.) The recol- 
lection of this injury probably induced the inha- 
bitants to take part in the Lamiac war, with other 
confederate states of Thessaly. It is true the name 
of this people does not appear in the list of the 
allies furnished by Diodorus; but I am of opinion 
it ought to be substituted for that of the ^A>M^aioif 
(Alyzaei,) who, belonging to Acamania, could have 
taken no share in the Lamiac war. Although the 
name of the people of Alos is more commonly written 
'AAcr^, yet, among other ethnics of the same city 
supplied by Stephanus Byz., (v. "AXo^:^ we find that 
of 'Akovffsot given on the authority of Sophocles ; and 
it is evident that the substitution of this word for 
the *AXv^aici of Diodorus is very natural. (Diod. Sic. 
XVIII. 633. Cf. Eustath. ad 11. B. 681.) 

Alos contained a temple sacred to Jupiter Laphy- 
stius, which was visited by Xerxes in his passage 
through that city. (Herod. VII. 196.) Mr. Dodwell 
describes some remains, which he very rationally 
conceives to be those ^f this ancient town*^. 
iton; About sixty stadia from Alos was Iton, situated 

Cuariusveion the rivcr Cuarius, or Coralius, and in the Cro- 
^ ' cian plain. It was celebrated for a temple of Mi- 
nerva Itonis; who was also worshipped under the 
same name in Boeotia. (Strab. IX. p. 435. and 411.) 

A^ju.t}rpo; refJL6V0$y "Ircovoi rf, fitfrepa jx^^cov. II. B. .695. 

TIyiKio£es xogufi^iny hiaf/,^eov eWop6ao(rai 

^Eqyov "Aflijva/ijj Ttow/So^ Afoll. Aegon. I. 551. 

' Tjravds, t II. p. 8. Gdl, Itinerary of Greece, p. 5. 
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on which passage see the remarks of the Scholiast : 

*OpfJi^tBon xaXeovrej. 

Callim. Hymn, in Cer. 74. 

©6(r(raX0ei at fioss ulSs irapa, v^odvpots $* *Aiiyoig 
*E(jT«o-iy KuXov Sagoy *lTcovtih$. 

Anthol. Vatic. 

Tou$ dupeovs 6 MoXoo'cro^ 'IrcoviSi hoopov *Aiivoi 
Ilup^$ OLTTO tpouricov eKpifj^aa-ev FaXarfltv. 

Plut. Vit. Pyrrh. et Pausan. Attic. 13. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Irav.) The ruins of this city 
are placed in the chev. Lapie's Map about four miles 
north-west of Armiro^ and near the road leading 
from that town to PhdrsaU. 

Not far from thence was Phylace, Which Homer Phyiace. 
assigns, with Iton and other towns^ in the passage 
cited above, to Protesilaius : 

Tcov cJi TI§<aT6^i\aog apYjlo$ rjyefMvevSf 

ZMog km' TOTf 8* ^8ij ^ev KetTx yaia lAiXeuva* 

Tou Sff xai ai/i^t6pv(pyis iXo^^og ^uXixji e\iXetirro* 

II. B.698. 

We learn from Pindar that there was a temple 
consecrated to Protesilaus in this city, where games 
were celebrated in his honour : 

. TIpooT8(rl\Uf TO reov 8* ctv&poov 'Ap^aiwv 
tv ^Xixa ri/xevo; avfji^fiaWoiiai* IsTHM. I. 83. 

The name of Phylace occurs in several other pas- 
sages of Hdmer. Speaking of Medon, the brother 
of Ajax, son of Oileus, he says, 

oivTap ivouev 

*£v ^KxKr^ ycilr^i oE^o irotTp[8o$, avipa. KaTUxrots-^' 

II. N. 695. 

and with reference to Iphiclus, the father of Prote- 
silaus, 

D d 4 
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• . • • • oCSi ri Ni^Xeu^ 
To) IS/Sgu, 0$ fi^ iXiKus ^»s i6pvfi.iToo7roys 
•Ex 4>uXaxi); iXi(ren /3iij^ l^ixXijeiiif — Od. A. 287. 

SO also Apollonius Argon. I. 45. 

fiffTpoos AWovtiao. 
(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 438. and 485. Steph. Byz. v. ^v- 
koucyj, Plin. IV. 8.) Sir W. Gell is indined to place 
the ruins of Phylace near the village oi Agios Theo- 
doros, ^^ on a high situation^ which, with its posi- 
^^ tign as a sort of guard to the entrance oi the gul^ 
*^ suggests the probability of its being Phybcefl^." 
But Strabo asserts that Phylaoe was i^ar Thebes a£ 
Phthia; consequently it could not have been so mucli 
to the south as Agios Tkeodoros. 
Pteieum. Ptefeum^ which next fidlows on the coasts was 
distant, according to Artemidorus, one hundred and 
ten stadia from Alos. (ap. Strab. IX. p. 433.) Ho- 
mer ascribes it to Protesilaus, together with the 
neighbouring town of Antron : 

T«v uxi TlfWTSirl?MOs apSfios r^Y^fj^wwe, II. B. 697- 

Diodorus notices the fact of this city having been 
declared free by Demetrius Poliorcetes when at w;ar 
with Cassander. (XVIII. 750.) In Livy, XLII. 42, 
it is neariy certain that for Pylleon we shoidd read 
Ptelecm, as this place is mentioned in connection 
with Antron. Antiochus landed here with the in- 
tention of carrying on the war against the Eomans 
in Greece. (XXXV. 43.) Elsewhere the same his- 
torian informs us that Ptdeon, having been deserted 
by its inhabitants, was completely destroyed by the 
Udman consul Licmius. (XLII. 67.) 

s Itinerary, p. 255. 
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prima Rhceteia Utora pinu 

Quae tetigit Phylace, Pteleosque — 

LucAN. VI. 352. 

(Cf. Pomp. Mel, II. 8.) Pliny speaks of a forest 
named Pteleon, without noticing the town. (IV. 8. 
Steph. Byz. v. IItcXcov.) 

The ruins of Pteleum probably exist near the 
present village of Ptelio, though none were observed 
by Mr. Dodwell on that site^. 

Antron, the maritime situation of which is al-Antron. 
luded to in the passage already cited from Homer, 
is placed by Strabo, on the authority of Artemido- 
rus, immediately after Pteleon. (IX. p. 433.) It 
may be <Aserved, that earlier writers always name 
this city in the singular number; thus in the Hymn 
to Ceres, 490. 

Kai Uipw iiuptpurnf^v, 'Anpwyoi re verp^ifTa. 

bat in Demosthenes we find it used in the }durai, 
^AvTpZva^9 where the orator speaks of the purchase of 
this city by Philip. (Phil. IV. p. 183. €onf. Strab. IX. 
p. 432.) Mention is made of this town by Livy in his 
account of the wars waged by the Romans against 
Antiocbus and Perseus. (XLII. 42. and 67. Pomp. 
Mel. II. 3. Eustath. ad 11. B. p. 324.) Close to An- 
tron was a shoal or rock^ known by the name of 
^Avrpmio^ Svo^, which served afterwards to designate a 
superior kind of millstone ; in which saise the Greek 
word ovo^ is sometimes used. (Cf. Strab. IX. p. 435. 
Steph* Byz, v. "^Avrpfov et 'AyKm, Hesych. v. MvXyj, 
Eustath. ad II. loc. cit.) Strabo places on this part 
of the coast the small island of Myonnesus. (IX. p. Myonnesus 



insula. 



^ Travels, t. II. p. 83. Gell'a itineraiy, p. 255. 
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435.) According to sir W. Gell, Antrott was proba- 
bly situated on that range now called Trago-houno^. 
^^^ Larissa Cremaste, so called from the steepness of 
its situation, was also named Pelasgia, as we are 
assured by Strabo, IX. p. 435. and 440. The latter 
appellation might indeed lead to the supposition that 
it was the Pelasgic Argos of Homer. 

Atque olim Larissa potehs : ubi nobile quondam 
Nunc super Argos araut. Luc an. VI. 355. 

Larissa Cremaste was in the dominion of Achilles ; 
and it is probably from that circumstance that Virgil 
gives him the title of Larissaeus. At a much later 
period we find this town occupied by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes when at war with Cassander. (Diod. Sic. 
XVIII. 790.) It was taken by Apustius, a Roman 
commander in the Macedonian war, (Liv. XXXI. 
46.) and was again besieged by the Romans in the 
war with Perseus, when it was entered by the consul 
Licinius Crassus on being deserted by the inhabitants. 
(XLII. 56. and 67. Cf. Polyb. Excerpt. XVIII. 21, 3. 
Scylax, p. 24. Steph. Byz. v. Aa/^/crcra.) Its ruins are 
thus described by Mr. Dodwell : ^^ In three quarters 
" of an hour" (jfrom the village of Gradhta) " we 
" arrived at the remains of an ancient city, at the 
" foot of a steep hill, covered with bushes. The 
^^ walls are built up the side of the hillj to the sum- 
" mit of which we arrived in twenty minutes ; the 
*' construction is of the third style, and finely built 
" with large masses. There is reason to suppose 
^[ that these are the remains of Larissa Cremaste, 
'^ the capital of the kingdom of Achilles ; and I con- 
" ceive there is an error in the text of Strabo re- 
^^ specting its distance from Echinus ; for twenty 
* Itinerary, p. 254. 
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*^ stadia I should propose to substitute one hundred 
^' and twenty; which, calculating something less 
*^ than thirty stadia an hour, corresponds with four 
** hours and a half, which it took us to perform the 
" journey. Its situation is remarkably strong ; and ' 
'* its lofty and impending aspect merits the name of 
« Cremaste^" Sir W. Gell says "the form of La- 
** rissa was like that of many very ancient Grecian 
^^ cities, a triangle, with a citadel at its highest point. 
** The acropolis, in which are the fragments of a 
** Doric temple, is connected with a branch of Othrys 
** by a narrow isthmus, over which water was con- 
^* ducted to the city. It is accessible on horseback 
" on the side nearest MakaUa; and from it is seen 
^^ the magnificent prospect of the Maliac gulf, the 
" whole range of CEta, and over it Pamassusl" 
Beyond is Alope, ascribed by Homer to Achilles, Aiope. 
and which, according to Steph. Byz., (v. *A>Jnrj,) 
stood between Larissa Cremaste and Echinus. (Cf. 
Strab. IX. p. 432. Pomp. Mel. II. 3.) It is probably 
the same as the Alitrope noticed by Scylax, (p. 24.) 
and retains its name on the shore of the Melian gulf 
below Makalla. 

Aphetae is said to have derived its name from theAphet» 
departure of the Argonauts from thence, 
T^v 8* axT^v ^Afhag *Apyous fri xixX^o-xouo-Jv, 

Apoll. Abgon. I. 591. 

and is probably the port and bay now called Fetio. 
Herodotus informs us the fleet of Xerxes was sta- 
tioned here previous to the engagements which took 
place off Artemisium. (VII. 198. and 196. Diod. Sic. 

^ Travels, t. II. p. 81. Ses- vecta. It is of brass. P. 41. 

tini ascribes to Liarissa Cre- c. 1. 

luaste a coin with the epigraph * Itinerary of Greece, p. 252. 
AAPI. Typus Thetis hypocampo 
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XI. 249. ApoUod* I. 9. Herodotus states that the 
distance between Aphetse and Artemiidum was about 
eighty stadia. Strabo, however, seems to place Aphe- 
U^ near lolcos. (IX. p. 436.) The promontory, which 

promoSS- ^'^^ses this bay to the south, is termed Posidium by 

riiun. Ptolemy, now Cape Stauro. 

What remains of the coast of Thessaly belongs to 
the Melians, and must therefore be reserved until 
we have occasion to describe the district occupied 
by that people. They were separated apparently 

^^ from the Phthiots by mount Othrys, which, branch- 
ing out of Tymphrestus, one of the highest points 
in the Pindian chain, closed the great bason of 
Thessaly to the south, and served at the same time 
to divide the waters which flowed northwards into 
the Peneus from those received by the Sperchius. 
This mountain is often celebrated by the poets of 
antiquity. 

9$ vasav kgivTtov 
a iafom$ IKu. EuB^ir. Ai:.C£ST. £83. 

Tav ayih»v yi (LavTig car ''Oipuos Syg MeAie/Mroti;. 

Theoce. Idyll. III. 43. 
Ceu, duo nubigenas cum vertice montis ab alto 
Descendunt Centauri, Homolen Othrymque nivalem 
Linquentes cursu rapido. JE'S^ VII. 674. 

At medics ignes coeli, rapidique Leonis 
Solstitiale caput nemorosus submovet Othrys. 

LucAW. VI. 837. 

(Cf. Herod. VII. 129. Strab. IX. p. 432. Plin. IV. 
8.) At present it is known by the different names 
of HeUovo, Varibovo, and Goura^. 

^ Pouqueidlle, t. III. p. 394. may be ascrR>ed to the Othiy- 
not. Sestini refers to a coin tse, or people inhabitiiig mount 
with the inscription oe.y which Othrys. P. 41. c. 1. 
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At the fool of Othrysy and near the river Eni- 
peus^ was Melit^a^ a town of Achaia, or Pfathia, MeUtsea. 
mentioned by several ancient writers. Strabo in* 
forms us its ancient name was Fyrrha ; and that it 
boasted of possessing the tomb of Hellen, son of 
Deucalion. It was also affirmed that the ruins of 
the ancient city of Hellas were to be seen about ten 
stadia diistant on the other side of the Enipeus. (IX. 
p. 48SL) Thucydides relates that Brasidas was met 
here by his Thessalian friends, who had undertaken 
to escort him through their country on his way to 
Thrace. From this passage it appears that Melitaea 
was one whole day's march from Pharsalus, whither 
Brasidas proceeded on quitting that town. (Thuc. 
IV. 78.) During the Lamiac war Melitaea served 
as a depot for the heavy baggage of the confederate 
army^ then besi^ng Lamia. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 15.) 
Several years after, this city, being in the possession 
of the ^tolians, was attacked by Philip, son of De- 
metrius, king of Macedon ; but the enterprise failed 
in consequence of the scaling ladders proving too 
short. (Polyb. V. 97. and IX. 27.) This ancient town 
is also mentioned by Scylax, p. 24. Ephorus ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. Mekiraia, Dicaearch. Stat. Graec. p. 21. 
Plutarch. Syll. s. 20. Nicand. ap. Anton. Liberal. 
Metam. c. 13. Plin. IV. 9. Ptolem. Geogr. p. 84. 
Its position has not, I believe, been ascertained 
by any modem traveller. In Lapie's Map it is 
fixed at Vlacho-jani; but this seems too far re- 
moved from ZeitoMny the ancient Lamia, to coincide 
with Diodorus ; and besides, Klacho-Jani does not^ 
as was certainly the case with Melitaea, lie on any 
of the roads leitdiug to Pharsalus. I should rather 
imagine therefore that we must look for this ancient 
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site in the vicinity of 6oura, at the foot of mount 
Othrys, and close to the river of that name, which 
I consider to be the Enipeus. The road from Goura 
to Pharsalus is the most direct; and, though not in 
general use, would probably from that circumstance 
be selected by Brasidas for his rapid march through 
Thessaly. 
Thaumad. Thaumaci, now ThomokOf to the north-«ast of 
the position I have here assigned to Melitaea, is said 
to have derived its name from the singularity of its 
situation, and the astonishment produced on the 
minds of travellers upon first reacliing it. Livy de- 
scribes it as placed on the great road leading from 
Thermopylae by Lamia to the north of Thessaly. 
" You arrive,** says the historian, " after a very dif- 
^' ficult and rugged route over hill and dale, when 
^^ you suddenly open on an immense plain like a 
<< vast sea, which stretches below as far as the eye 
" can reach." The town was situated on a lofty 
and perpendicular rock, which rendered it a place 
of great strength. Philip the son of Demetrius be- 
sieged it for some time; but a reinforcement of 
^tolians having made its way. into the town, he 
was compelled to give up the enterprise. (XXXH. 
4.) It was afterwards taken by the consul Adlius 
in the war with Antiochus. (XXXVI. 15. Cf. Strab. 
IX. p. 434. Steph. Byz. v. QaviMcla.) 

*Q,S IpvfMv MaKeaiav otvot(rTelfiMV hot ^jpijjxov 

El$6; Aifiifoovo^ rivV hn tcaiI) rafov. 
AB^^iciy ov xoTB jxouyov ?Xoy SoXcp, ov$* otvafavlov 

KAcots; nri 'SifOfrav Slav miyojieyov. 

Anthol. t. III. p. 287. 
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" ThomocOy' says Mr. Dodw'ell, " is about five hours 
^^ from Pharsalia. The town is situated on the side 
** of a hill, on the summit of which was the ancient 
" acropolisy of which there are some few remains 
" constructed in the third style. The position is 
^< strong ; and it must at all times have been a place 
** of importance. The view from this place is one 
^* of the most wonderful and extensive I ever be- 
« held**." Sir W. Gell observes, "that the town of 
<^ Thaumdkon yet retains its ancient name, said to 
** have been derived from the wonderful view of the 
f* immense plain of Thessaly which it presents. Here 
'^ are some antiquities, walls and inscriptions, nam- 
" ing the city*^." 

Nearer to Pharsalus probably stood Proerna, men-Proema. 
tioned by Strabo, (IX. p. 434.) and vhich Steph. 
Byz. confounds with Proanna, a Melian city. (v. 
lipoapva.) Proerna, having been taken by Antiochus, 
was recovered, after the departure of that prince 
from Greece, by Acilius the Roman consul. (XXXVI. 
14.) Sir W. Gell observed between Pharsalia and 
Thaumdko " the ruins of an ancient city upon the 
" projecting branch of a mountain, where there are 
" many vestiges and walls." These he supposes 
might belong to Proerna P; which is very probable, 
from the passage of Livy above cited. We have, 
however, greater di£Bculty in identifying Coronea Coronea. 
and Erineus, which Strabo alludes to as being in 
this vicinity, but which are noticed by no other 
author, if we except Steph. Byz., who acknowledges 
Coronea of Phthiotis. 

n T. 11. p. 122. P Itinerary, p. 286. Dod- 

* Itinerary, p. 287. well, 1. 11. p. 121. 
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DOLOPIA. 
The andent Dolopians appear to have been ^arly 
established in that south-eastern angle of Thessaly 
formed by the chain of Pindus, or rather Tymphre- 
stus^ on one side, and mount Othrys, branching out 
of it, on the other. By the latter mountain they 
were separated from the ^nianes, who were in 
possession of the upper valley of the Sperchius; 
while to the west they bordered on the Phthiots, 
with whom they were connected as early as the 
siege of Troy, This we learn from Homer, who 
represents Phoenix, the Bolopian leader, as accom- 
panying Achilles thither in the double capacity of 
preceptor and ally :, 

Naioy 8* iir^oiri^v ^$iijf, AoXo»8<ro'iv avitrtrtov, 

II. I. 480. 
*'0^ AoXoirav iyotyt dpetavv JJxiXoy a-^evhvSa-oii 
hnftliaiuov Astveuov fiix&n frpicfopbv. 

PiND. AP. Steab. IX. p. 431. 

(Cf. Eustath. II. p. 311.) The Dolopians, according 
to Pausanias and Harpocration, sent deputies to the 
Amphictyonic council. From Herodotus we learn 
that they presented earth and water to Xerxes, and 
furnished some troops for the expedition undertaken 
by that monarch into Greece. (VII. 132. and 185.) 

Xenophon, at a later period, enumerates them as 
subjects of Jason, tyrant of Pherae. (Hell. VI. 1.) 
Diodorus Siculus informs us that they took part in 
the Lamiac war. (XVIII. 683.) We afterwards find 
Doiopia a frequent sut)ject of contention between 
the ^tolians, who had extended their dominion to 
the borders of this district, and the kings of Mace- 
donia. Hence the frequent incursions made by the 
former people into this part of Thessaly when at 
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war with the latter power- (Liv, XXXI. 12. XXXIII. 
34. XXXVI. 88.) 

Dolopia was finally conquered by Perseus, the last 
Macedonian monarch. (XXXVIII. 3. and XLI. 22. 
Polyb. Excerpt. XVIII. 30, 6. XXIL 8, 5. et seq.) 
It should be observed that Thucydides seems to ex- 
tend Dolopia to the east of Pindus, when he de- 
scribes the Achelous as flowing through that dis- 
trict. (II. 102.) Probably he included Aperantia 
within its limits. The Cantons of Thaumdko^ Gri- 
tuianOf and part of Agrwpha^ may be supposed to 
occupy the situation ascribed by ancient writers to 
the country of the Dolopians, who appear to have 
posse83ed but few towns, and these of little note. 
Ctimene, or Ctemene, was perhaps the most import- ctimene. 
ant ; it is noticed by the poet ApoUonius : 

SuvmHos Kriftfyijv AoktmntSeL va^vriavKe. 

Abgon. I. 67. 
and by Steph. Byz., who mentions the tradition that 
it had been ceded by Peleus, the father of Achilles, 
to Phoenix, (v. Kr^iUvyi^) Ptolemy calls it Kny/xevai. 
(p. 84.) I am of opinion that the name of this 
town occurs also in Livy, but under the corrupt 
form of Cymine. (XXXII. 13.) The historian states 
that it was taken by the ^tolians in one of their 
incursions into Thessaly, after the defeat of Philip 
king of Macedon on the Aous. The name of C/^- 
meno is still attached to the site of this ancient 



n Antiquaries assign to this speed. Sest. Lett Numism. t. 

town a silver coin which has II. p. 12. Also another with 

for its type a head of Minerva the epigraph RTHMENAION in 

armed ; the legend RTH. ; on brass. Id. Monet. Vet. p. 40. 
the reverse, a horse at full 

VOL. I. EC 
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town, which thus appears to have stood near the 

north-western shore of the small lake of DaoukUf 

XyniasUu that answcrs doubtless to the Xynias Pahis of anti- 

GIUU 

quity. We hare already referred to the passage of 
ApoUonius, in which it is mentioned in conjunction 
with Ctimene. Catullus unites it with the more 
celebrated lake Boebias : 

Xyniari et linquens Doris celebranda choreis 
Bcebiados. Carm. LXIII. 287. 

Steph. Byz. has erroneously confounded the two 
lakes, (v. Bw/a.) That of Xynias dmved its name 

Xyniasive from the Small town of Xynia, or Xyniae, situated, 
according to Livy, on the confines of Thessaly, and 
the district of the .9!^ianes ; which position agrees 
very well with that of DaonkU^, the village which 
now gives its name to the lake. Xynia, being de- 
serted by its inhabitants, was plundered by the 
JEtolians. (XXXII. 13.) T. Flamininus arrived there 
in three days from Heraclea. (XXXIII. 3.) Livy 
says elsewhere that it was in the possession of the 
^toUans, but was afterwards claimed by the Thessa- 
Uans. (XXXIX. 26. Polyb. ap. St^h. Byz. v. Uvna.) 

Phaiach- To the uorth of Ctimene we find PhalacMMa, 

Sosthenis. mentioned by Ptolemy, (p. 84.) now FidneUa. Sos- 
thenis, noticed by the same geog^pher> still te^sSaas 
its name; it is situated k few miles to the weM of 
i%aumako, and near the source of the river Snti- 

Phonuz fl. cassos. This stream probably represents the Phoe^ 
nix, whose waters, according to Vitius Sequester, 
united with those of the Apidanus. (De Fluv.) Be- 

^ On the road from Thau- natives by tbe name of 2)o- 

mako to Zeitoun sir W. Gell oukli; the ancient Xynias. Iti- 

points out to the right a con- nerary, p. 288. 
siderable lak^, known to the 
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yond Phalachthia to the north was Cyphara, m an-Cyphanu 
pient fortress on the frontier of Dolopia, according 
to Livy, (XXXII. 13.) who elsewhere calls it Cy- 
paera. (XXXVI. 10.) The name of Kyphara is still 
attached to the spot. Angeae^ another inconsider-Angen. 
able place, alluded to by Livy, in this vicinity, 
should perhaps be written Argeae, as we find the 
name ot Argaie in modem maps, the situation of 
which seems to correspond with that pointed out by 
the Roman historian. (XXXII. 13.) Theuma andTheuma. 
Calathana, said to have been taken and plundered Caiathana. 
by the jSltolians in the expedition already referred 
to, must have been also in this vicinity. (Liv. 
XXXII. 13.) The former no doubt answers to the 
present Tliauma. Acharrae, which suiTendered toAGhams. 
the ^tolians on the same occasion, (Liv. loc. cit.) 
appears to be the Achame of Pliny, (IV. 9.) and is 
said to exhibit some ruins near the village that now 
bears the name of Achari. The river which flows 
liear this place, and joins the Peneus to the east of 
Tricala^ is probably the Pamisus of Herodotus. Pamiittsfl. 
(VII. 132.) Its modem name is Fanari. Metro- MetropoUs. 
polis, placed by Livy in this neighbourhood, (loc. 
(dt.) is clearly to be distinguished from the town so 
called in Estiaeotis, since the Metropolis of which 
we are now speaking is mentioned in conjiunction 
with Cymine, or Ctimene, and Angeae ;, and Steph. 
J&jz. recognises a city of that name in southern or 
lower Thessaly. To these we must add Callithera,Caiiithera. 
noticed only by Livy loc. cit. 

MAGNESIA. 
The Greeks gave the name of Magnesia to that 
narrow portion of Thessaly which is confined be- 

£ e 2 
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tween the mouth of the Peneus and the Pagasaean 
bay to the north and south, and between the chain 
of Ossa and the sea on the west and east. (Strab. 
IX. p. 441. and 442. Scyl. Peripl. p. 24. PUn. IV. 
9.) The people of this district were called Mag- 
netes, and appear to have been in possession of it 
from the most remote period* 

Motyinjraw 8* ^px,^ Upiioog, TtvJfijWvoj v'Af, 

Oi mpi Ilijyffiov xa) Il^Xioy flvoo'/^vXAoy 

Nab(rxoy. II. B. 756. 

^Eo'iets S* ^/x^orfp^y futv t^iv 

"An Mayvffrw hf ix^giog, op- 

liifyia-a fi«i)To7(ri yuioig. PiND. Pyth. IV. 140. 

^wS»u Mayv^ 

raw (Txoiray irgtcruKT oKohav 
no$*ixoiS fiovkBuiMuri. Id. Nem. V« 50. 

They are also universally allowed to have formed 
part of the Amphictyonic body. (iEschin. de Fals. 
Leg. p. 122. Pausan. Phoc. c. 8. Harpocrat. v. 'A/t- 
il>iKTvcv€f.) The Magnesians submitted to Xerxes, 
giving earth and water in token of subjection. (He- 
rod. VII. 132.) Thucydides leads us to suppose they 
were in his time dependant on the Thessalians ; for 
he says, Mayi^re^ km 0/ aXXjoi im^/cooi Qeo-a-aXih (II. 
101.) They passed,, with the rest of that nation, 
under the dominion of the kings of Macedon, who 
succeeded Alexander, and were declared free by the 
Romans after the battle of Cynoscephalae. (Polyb. 
Excerpt. XVIII. 29, 5. Liv. XXXIII. 32. and 34,) 
Their government was then republican, affairs being 
directed by a general council, and a chief magis- 
trate caUed Magnetarch. (Liv. XXXV. 31. ■ Cf. 

• There are coins of this NHTON. Sest. Monet. Vet. p. 
people with the epigraph SlAF- 41. c. ]. 
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Strab. IX. p. 442. Xenoph. Anab. VI. 1. Scymn. Ch, 
605.) 

Mount Homole^ the extreme point of Magnesia Homoie 
to the north, from whence we shall begin our de-™^^ 
soiption, was probably a portion of the chain of 
Ossa ; and celebrated by the poets as the abode of 
the ancient Centaurs and Lapithae, and a favourite 
haunt of Pan. 

Ceu, duo nubigense quum vertice montis ab alto 
Descendunt Centauri, Homolen Othrymque nivalem 
Linquentes cursu rapido. i£N. VII. 674. 

n^y, 'OfMkxg ipeiTOV irSiov oijrs ?ii\oy^a$, 

Theocb. Idyll. VII, 104. 

where see the Scholiast's remarks. (Ed. Gaisf. p. 
127.) 

From Pausanias we learn that it was extremely 
fertile^ and well supplied with springs and fountains. 
(Bceot. 8.) One of these was apparently the Libe-^ibethra 
thrian fountain, spoken of by Pliny, IV. 9- SoHn. 
c. 8. Mel. II. 3. and Lycophron, 410. 

^h St/o'/Sfltroi 

Asifi^ipiM (Tflyyown Acor/ou ttv^mi. 

Strabo says that mount Homoie was near the 
mouth of the Peneus, (IX. p. 442.)' and ApoUonius 
describes it as close to the sea : 

irovrai xexAi/xevijy, irupaiAirptov. Abgon. I. 594. 

and Orpheus, (Argon. 460.) 

'Ayp^/oAoj 6* *0/xoXi}, ^il9pov ff dkipLvpig 'A/tt;pou. 

(Cf. Dicsearch. Stat. Graec. p. 23. and v. 24. Steph. 
Byz. V. "OfMXfi.) 

At the foot of this mountain, and on the edge of HomoHum 
the vale of Tempe, was the town of Homolium, orL. ^^^ 
Homolis. standing on the right bank of the Peneus. 

Ee 3 
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(Strab. IX. p. 448. Scyl. PeripL p. 12. et 25.* Steph: 
Byz. V. 'O/iu&uoy, Plin. IV. 9- Schol. Theocr. Id. VII. 
104.) We may presume that the ruins pointed out 
by modem travellers near the town oi AmbelaUa 
belong to this Thessalian city°. 
OMmoni. Mount Ossa, named by modem Greeks KisMvo, 
extends from the right bank of the Peneus along 
the Magnesian coast to the chain of Pelion'. 

07 fa xa) aiuvaroKTiv onruXffriiv h 'Oxifvircp 

^Xhtla ar^ativ froXv&iKOs iroXifuoio' 

n^Xiov i\vQ<rlfu}Js,of, V ovpavig ofifiaros sTij. 

Od. a. 812. 
Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 
Scilicet, atque Ossae frondosum involvere Ol3rmpum. 

Georg. I. 282. 

It was supposed that Ossa and Olympus were once 
united, but that an earthquake had rent them 
asunder. (Herod. VII. 132.) 

postquam discessit Olympo 

Herculea gravis Ossa manu, subitseque ruinam 
Sensit aquae Nereus. Litcan. VI. 847. 

Dissiluit gelido vertex Ossseus Olympo ; 
Carceribus laxantur aquae, pactoque meatu 
Redduntur fluviusque man, tellusque coloois. 

Claudian. Rapt. Proserp. II. 188. 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 430. et 442.) 

*Ava re ITij^joy, avi n 7Fp6ff,va$ 
"Ocffas i§peis voLf^Uij 

K6pas jxtfTeuo-'-^ EtraiP. Electr. 445. 

* For "O/bwioy I read 'OfAoXwy. are very scarce ; they have the 

Cf. Dicsarch. p. 23. lin. ult. epigraph 0M0.,OMOAil£ClN^ and 

" Walpole's Collect, t. L p. OftfOAIRON. Sest. Moiu Vet. 

526. Pouqueville, t. HI. p. p. 40. c. 2. 
373. The coins of this town ' Itinerary of Greece, p. 274. 
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Proceeding along the coast from the mouth of theMyne. 
Peneus^ we must notice Myras, named by Scylax, 
(p. 25.) and beyond it Eurymenae, or Erynrnad, (Id.EumDin» 
p. 25. and ApoUon. Argon. I. 597.) n»! '^' 

Kiiiiv V Kvpvfuivag re vohjuKKua-rovs ts ^agayYas 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 443. Plin. IV. 9. Steph. Byz. v. 
Eipv[i€yal.) After which follows Rhizus. (Scyl. Pe-Riiizus. 
ripl. p. 25. Strab. IX. p. 436. and 443. Plin. IV. 9- 
Steph. Byz. v. 'P/gbS^.) In the chevalier Lapie's Map 
the ruins of this town are placed a little to the south 
of Cape Pesi, and close to the village of that name. 
Further on is a river which probably answers to theAmyrusfl. 
Amyrus of Apollonius, I. 595.' 

ouS* cTi irjpov 

MeAXov vvix voTUfioio ^a>Siv 'A[i6poto ^ieipot. 

where see the remarks of the Scholiast. A little to 

the south of it was Meliboea^ ascribed by Homer to MeUixsa. 

Philoctetes : 

O^ S* ipoi Mi^flfiovijv xa) 00eu/taxiigy eveftovro, 

TsDvSs ^ihjuxrijfn^s "ipx^^f to^oov ei $iioos, II. B. 716. 

This town, according to Livy, stood at the base of 
mount Ossa, in that part which stretches towards 
the plains of Thessaly above Demetrias. It was at- 
tacked in the Macedonian war by M. Popilius, a 
Roman commander, at the head of five thousand 
men; but the garrison being reinforced by a de- 
tachment from the army of Perseus, the enterprise | 
was abandoned. (Liv. XLIV. 13.) We know from I 
Apollonius that it was a maritime town : j 

"EviiV $6 frpOTSpODCB VOlpi^idiOV M«X//3oi0tV^ 

'AxT^v T* aiyioXoy xi $u<r^vefbOv Ixvfvo'ttyrff^. 

Abgon. I. 592. 
£ e 4 
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*A7%o9i Ilijyffioib xai tuKxyto^ MfXij3o/i|^ 

Obph. Argon. 165* 

(Cf. Herod. VII. 188. ScyL p. 25. Strab. JX. p. 436. 
and 443. Plin. IV. 9. Mel. II. 3. Steph. Byz. v. 
McA/^So/o, Eustath. II. p. 329. Philostrat. Icon. p. 
863. 

Near the source of the Amyrus we must place, 
haceretu with Apollonius Laccrea, the birthplace of the 
nymph Corqnis, mother of j^culapius. 

Tov Iv ?iiirap^ Aaxffpe/i} 

Ala Kopoo¥)$ IrixTffv M irpoxoj^s 'A/xupoio. 

Argon. IV. 616. 

From Pindar we infer also that it was situated dose 
to the shores of the lake Boebeis 2 

ne/Xr\|;ey xa<riyv^av /xlv«i 
©uoio-fltv aftaifjMKiTep 
*Es AotxipiMV *Ein\ 

Kprifi^vok-iv cpxti vapiifog. Pyth. III. 57. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. AoKepeia.) 

The Scholiast of Apollonius speaks of a town 
Amyru*. named Amjrrus, which was probably near the river 
of the same name. (Argon. I. 595. Cf. Steph* v. 
A^^kiig. "^F^P^^') Polybius also notices the Campus Amyri- 
Casthaiuea. cus. (V. 99» 5.) Casthausea, which follows after Me* 
liboea, is noticed by Herodotus in his account of the 
terrible storm experienced by the fleet of Xerxes oflf 
this coast. (VII. 183. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 443. PUn. 
IV. 9. Theophrast. Hist. Plant. IV. 6. Schol. Ni- 
cand. Alex. 271. Etymol. Magn» v. Katrravia, Steph« 
Byz. V. Ka<TTcafaia.) 
Sepias pro- The promoutoiT of Sepias is celebrated in mytho- 
rium. logy as the spot where Peleus lay m wait for Thetis, . 
and from whence he carried off the goddess : 
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'Exidv vaXouSig XOipaSo^ xoiAov fi'^xov 

SirnoSoj «?ov. EuRip. Androm. 1266. 

In history it is famed as the scene of the great dis- 
aster that befell the Persian ships, and which Hero- 
dotus describes at length. Aminocles, a landholder 
in the vicinity of Sepias, is said to have acquired 
great wealth from the wrecks. (VII. 190.) 

Surro, Tlffi\Ao&u$ Ss Trags^v^fMifiov eptmfas, 
cuiv l%t7tpo9ioyre$' tivve hi Sij^ia; axpi}. 

Afoll. Argon. I. 580. 

(Diod. Sic. XI. 249. Strab. IX. p. 443. PUn. IV. 9.) 
It is probably the cape which now bears the name 
of Sagios Demetrias. Near it were some rocks or 
shoals called Ipni, or Hypnus, (Herod. VII. lOO.^nirei 
Strab. IX. p. 443.) which in modem maps are called sc^d!^ 
Ipnous, to the north of Sagios Demetrios. 

The southern promontory of Magnesia is nowMagne. 
Hagios Georgios; it is the Magnesium promonto-^toT^ 
rium of Herodotus. (VII. 193.) Beyond this the™"^ 
coast stretches in a south-westerly direction to the 
entrance of the Pagasaean bay or gulf of Volo. The 
promontory which closes this bay on the Magnesian 
side was named .^ntium, (Plin. IV. 9. Ptol. p.jEantium 
82.) it is now known as Cape Trikeri or Folo. ThegT.''''*^ 
high mountain, of which it forms the termination, 
is the mons Tisseus of antiquity. Ti8»uf 

Ti(ra/iiy fi!xi}Aoi tnrip 5oAi;^^v 6iov axprnv, mons. 

Apoll. Abgon. 1. 568. 

According to Valerius Flaccus it was dedicated to 
Diana : 

Jamque petis summas sequatum Pelion omos 
Templaque Tissaese mergunt obllqua Dianse. 

II. 6. 
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On this^ lofty rock Philip the son of Bemetrius 
caused watch-fires to be lighted^ in order to apprise 
his troq)8 of any attack which might be made by 
Attains and the Komans, whose fleet was off the 
coast. (Liv. XXVIII. 5. Polyb. X. 42, 8. Appian. 
B. Mithrid. c. 85.) 

^^J^ Zelasium is another promontory, noticed by Livy^ 

num. on the Magnesian coast above Demetrias. (XXXI. 
46.) The historian says it belonged to a tract of 
country called Isthmia, meaning probably the pen- 
insula of which Cape Trikeri is one of the extreme 
points; in which case the Zelasium promontorium 
would be that lying opposite to the isle of Trikeri^ 

cic^ethos the Cicynethus insula of the ancients. (Scyl. PeripL 

urbs. p. 25.) Artemidorus (ap. Strab. IX. p. 436.) places 
this island, which contained a town of the same 
name, in the Pagassean bay. (Mel. II. 7. Plin. IV. 
12.) Within the gulf, and on the eastern coast, we 

oiixon. find Olizon, ascribed by Homer to Philoctetes in a 
passage already referred to. (Cf. Scyl. Peripl. p. 25. 
Strab. IX. p. 436. Eustath. ad Iliad, p. ^OA. et 
705. Steph. Byz. v. 'OAig&v, Plin. IV. 9.) Scylax 

iflsportas. states that its port was called Isae, a name which it 
still retains. (Peripl. p. 25.) The ruins of Olizon 
probably exist near the modem town of Argalasii. 

Spaiathra. Bcyoud was Spalathra. (Scyl. p. 25. Steph. Byz. v. 

CoiMB. SwoAcfl/}^, Plin. IV. 9.) Coracae is noticed only by 

Methone. Scylax, p. 25.) Mcthonc is alluded to by Homer in 
the catalogue of the ships as belonging to Philoc- 
tetes. (Cf. Strab. IX. p. 436. Scyl. p. 25. PUn. IV. 

Thauma- 9- Steph. Byz. V. McflflJi^.) Thaumacia, which must 
not be confounded with the Thaumaci of Phthia, 
formed also part of the dominions of Philoctetes. 
(Hom. II. loc. dt. Cf Strab. IX. p. 436. Eustath. 
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II. p. 704. et 729. Steph. Bjz. v. eaviMucia, PKn. 
IV. 9.) 

The position of Magnesia, which was conquered Magnesia. 
hj Philip the son of Am3mtas, (Demosth. Olynth. I. 
p. 13.) is uncertain. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Mapyvijcr/a.) 

Budea was another town of Magnesia^ according Budea yd 
to the Scholiast of Lycophron. (v. 858. Cf- Steph. ^''^^'^ 
Byz. V. Bov^io.) 

'H inX)i6i S^ BouSeuxv ATtuiov xdpy^v 
*Apaiyoif a&^^aca. 

It is probably the Budeum of Homer. (II. n. 570.) 

3\rJT0 yoip otrri xaxKrro; dv^p fiEvet, MupjX)$oyff<r(riV9 
^O; p' Iv BouSe/o) euvMOii,iva) ^vatra-g — 

Nelia, whose inhabitants were removed by Deme- Neiia. 
trios Foliorcetes to the neighbouring city of Deme- 
trias, is placed by Strabo on the shores of the Pag^- 
ssBan bay. (IX. p. 436.) In the same direction was 
Ormenium, an ancient city, noticed by Homer inOrme. 
the catalogue of ships as belonging to Eurypylus : ^^^^ 

O* 8* ix^v 'Opftevwy, oT re xpfjvr^v 'T^ipeiav, 

T&v ^px Edg&rvXof, E^alpLOfog dy?<ai^ tuos. 

II. B. 734. 

According to Demetrius of Scep«s it was the birth- 
place of Phcenix, the preceptor of Achilles. (Strab* 
IX. p. 438. Eustath. II. p. 762.) 

Strabo affirms that in his time it was called Or- 
minium ; and that it contributed, with many of the 
neighbouring towns, to the rise and prosperity of the 
city of Demetrias^ from which it was distant only 
twenty-seven stadia. (IX. p. 438. Eustath. II. loc. 
cit. Cf. Apollod. II. 7, 7. PUn. IV. 9.) In Diodo- 
rus Siculus it is said that Cassander had wished to 
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remove the inhabitants of Orchomenus and Dium to 
Thebes of Phthia, but was prevented by the arrival 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes. As there was no Thessa- 
lian city named Orchomenus, it is very likely that 
we ought to read Ormenium in the passage here 
referred to. (XVIII. 790.7) Mr. DodweU observed 
near Fo/b the ruins of an ancient town on the site 
named Croritxa. ** Having ascended a short way up 
** the hill/' says this traveller, ** the foundations of a 
^^ gate^ with a tower on each side of it, are visible. 
** The highest point of the acropolis rises from the 
** sea, the other extremity descends to Pelion, of 
" which it is a projection or branch/' Mr. DodweU 
adds, ** there can be little doubt that these are the 
" remains of the ancient lolkos^J' But if Strabo 
is correct in estimating the distance between lolkos 
and Demetrias at seven stadia, the former cannot be 
Croritza ; and therefore it more probably represents 
Ormenium, which was twenty-seven stadia from 
Demetrias. (Strab. loc. cit.) 

Dium. Dium, named by Diodorus in the passage above 

cited, was apparently in this vicinity. Stephanus 
acknowledges a Thessalian town of that name. (v. 
AToy.) 

loioos. lotcos was a city of great antiquity, and cde* 

brated in the heroic age as the birthplace of Jason 
and his ancestors. 

ESr' iv amivwv awi 
(rradfMDV Ig euhvikov 

y See Wesseling's note, and Heyne on Apollodorus, ad loc cit. 
« Travels, t. II. p. 90. 
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n?A/ij^ ftiv ev suguxjiptj^ 'laoXx^ 

Naj8 TToXu^^vo^. Ob. a. 855. 

II. B. 712. 

It was situated at the foot of mount PeUon, accord- 
ing to Pindar : 

Ila>Joo ie K^f ToSi Xol- 
rpslav *Ieuo\MVj 

rioXejct/^ ^epi TtpoaTQotTroov^ 

UfiXisuS vapi^coKev AlfMye<r(nv. Nem. IV. 87. 

and near the small river Anaurus, in which Jason is Anauras fl. 
said to have lost his sandal : 

Aiigov ^ o6 (i^erineiTa rsi^y xuToi /Saj^iv 'I^o-flov 
XeijXff^/ojo pieSpa xtcov hoi iro(r(r)v 'Avaupov 
"AXXo fiiv h^eaaooffev xjtk \>xi(i%^ aAXo V hepie, 
KuKKifTsv avii frehXov Ivio'^o/xeyoy 7rpo^o^(nv. 

Afoll. Argon. I. 48. 

Simonides, speaking of Meleager, says, 

^O; iovp) vavTas vlxa(re viovs 

hvuevTCt fiaXoov "Aveivpov tmip, 

TTOkufiorpvos If IfittXxoD. Ap. Athen. IV. 21. 

(Cf ApoUod. I. 9. 15. Strab. IX. p. 436.) Strabo af- 
firms that civil dissensions and tyrannical government 
hastened the downfall of lolcos, which was once a 
powerful city ; but its ruin was finally completed by 
the foundation of Demetrias in its immediate vici- 
nity. In his time the town no longer existed, but 
the neighbouring shore still retained the name of 
lolcos. (IX. p. 436. Cf. Liv. XLIII. 12. Scyl. p. 25. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'I«A/^o^, Plin. IV. 9.) 

Mount Pelion, whose principal summit rises be-PeUon 
hind lolcos and Ormenium^ forms a chain of some' 
extent; from the south-eastern extremity of the lake 
Boebeis, where it unites with one of the ramifica- 
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tions of Ossa^ to the extreme promontory of Magne- 
sia. (Strab. IX. p. 443. Herod. VII. 129.) 

Homer alludes to this mountain as the ancient 
abode of the Centaurs^ who were ejected by the 
Lapithse. 

Tow; 8* «x UriXlov iv9f xai A!0/xi<r0-i ni?^a'aev. 

II. B. 743. 

"Imroio*! Mayvij- 

r/$f<ro'iy hinyvir Iv IIo- 

X«ow fffvpolg. 'Ex 8* iyivovro rrparig 

SaviAOffTos — PiND. Pyth. II. 83. 

It was however more especially the haunt of Chiron, 
whose cave, as Dicdearchus relates, occupied the 
highest point of the mountain. (Mont. Pel. Descript. 
Frag. p. 29.) 

riijXiaSa ftiX/iiv, T^y fTUTp) f iXa ftipi Xilpcav 

ni}X/ou Ix xapofnii, f ovov IfAfUveu fipmufvm. lu U. 143. 

Talis et ipse jubam cervice effundit equina 
Conjugis adventu pernix Saturnus, et altum 
Pelion hinnitu fu^ens implevit acuto. 

Gbqeg. III. 92. 

BaO'g'MO'l r igx^v floX/ou 

4>igp* €trfpir9p^f 

PiND. Pyth. III. 7. 

In a fragment of XHca^anAus, which has been pre- 
served to us, we have a detailed description of Pe- 
lion, and its botanical productions, which appear to 
have been very numerous^ both as to iorest trees 
imd plants of various kinds. Accovdmg to the same 
Craunn. writer^ it gavc rise to two rivulets named Crauaua- 
B^onfl..d0n and Brychon; the source of the fbmer was to- 
wards its base^ while the latter^ after passing what 
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he terms the Pelian wood, discharged its waters intoPeiium 
the sea. Ennius also speaks of the Pelian forest, 
(ap. Cic. Rhet. ad Herenn. II.) 

UtiDam ne in nemore Pelio securibus 
Caesa cecidisset abiegna ad terram trabes. 

Quorum post alHtum, princeps e vertice Pelii 
Advenit Chiron portans silvestria dona. 

Catull. Cabm. LXIII. 278. 

Pelion Hsemoniae mons est obversus in Austros ; 
Summa virent pinu ; cetera quercus babet. 

Ovid. Fast. V. 381. 

On the most elevated part of the mountain was a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter Actaeus; to which a 
troop of the noblest youths of the dty of Demetrias 
ascended every year by appointment of the priest ; 
and such was the cold experienced on the summit, 
that they wore the thickest woollen fleeces to pro- 
tect themselves from the inclemency of the weather. 
(Dicaearch. p. 29.) It is with propriety therefore 
that Pindar applies to PeUon the epithet of stormy : 

Teiv 6 x^vraets hftiM^ 

afapuYoov Ix UaXlw xoV- 

'jtwv 'JTori AttTotSas 
''Apxwj— Pyth. IX. 6. 

FsLgBSSB, the port of lolcos, and afterwards of Pagam. 
Pherae, was remarkable in Grecian story as being 
the harbour from whence the ship Argo set sail on 
her distant voyage. It was indeed asserted by some 
that it derived its name from the construction of 
that famous vessel ; but Strabo is of opinion that it 
rather owed its appellation to the numerous springs 
which were found in its vicinity. (IX. p. 436. Cf. 
Schol. ApoU. Rh. I. 237.) 
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ivSa mf ixreii 

KKitovTcu UetyeLffa) MayvigriSff^-— 

Namque ferunt olim Pagasae nayalibus Argo 
Egressam longe Phasidos isse viam. 

Peopebt. I. 20, 17. 

Jamque fretum Minyse Pagasaea puppe secabant. 

Ovid. Met am. VII. 1. 

Ut Pagassea ratis peteret cum Phasidos undas-* 

LucAN. II. 716. 

It was taken by Philip the son of Amyntas after 
the defeat of Onomarchus and Ljcophron. (Demostb. 
Olynth. I. p. 13. Diod. Sic. XVI. 526.) ApoUo was 
the tutelary deity of the place. 

Apoll. Argon. I. 411. 
(Cf. Schol. ad Argon. I. 237.) Hermippus, a comic 
poet, cited by Athenaeus, (I. 49.) says of this town, 
al Uoiyaa'a) io6\ws xa) (myfJMrlas iroLpix^owri. 

(Cf. Scyl. p. 25. PUn. IV. 9. Pomp. Mel. II. 3.) Its 
site is nearly occupied by the present castle of 

Pagaseti- Pagasae gave its name to the extensive gulf on 
*^*^"*' whose shores it was situated; and which we find 
variously designated, as Pagaseticus sinus, (Scyl. p. 
25. Strab. IX. p. 438.) or Pagasites, (Demosth. Phil. 
Epist.159.) Pagasaeus, (Pomp. Mel. II. 3.) and Paga- 
sicus. (Plin. IV. 9.) In modem geography it is called 
thegidfof Fofo. 
Demetrias. Demetrias, which owed its name and origin to 
Demetrius Poliorcetes about 290 years B. C, derived, 
as Strabo reports, its population in the first instance 
from the neighbouring towns of Nelia, Pagasae, Or- 

" GelPs Itinerary of Greece, p. 260. 
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menium, Rhizus» Sepias, Olizon, Boebe, and lolcos, 
all of which were finally included within its tem- 
tory. (IX. p. 436. Plut. Vit. Demetr.) It soon be- 
came one of the most flourishing towns of Thessaly ; 
and in a military point of view was allowed to rank 
among the principal fortresses of Greece, It was in 
fact most advantageously placed for defending the ap- 
proaches to the defile of Tempe, as well on the side 
of the plains as on that of the mountains. (Strab. 
IX. p. 436.) Its maritime situation also, both from 
its proximity to the island of Euboea, Attica, the 
Peloponnesus, the Cyclades, and the opposite shores 
of Asia, rendered it a most important acquisition to 
the sovereigns of Macedonia. Hence Philip the son 
of Demetrius is said to have termed it one of the 
chains of Greece. (Polyb. XVII. 11. Liv. XXXIL 
87. XXVIII. 5.) After the battle of Cynoscephalae 
it became the principal town of the Magnesian re- 
public, and the seat of government. It was sur- 
prised by a party of iELtolians, under pretence of 
bringing back Eurylochus, one of its chief citizens, 
who had been exiled, (Liv. XXXV. 34.) and not 
long after, Antiochus their ally made his entry into 
the city. (XXXV. 43.) On the retreat, however, of 
that monarch, Demetrias surrendered to the army 
of PhiUp, (XXXVI. 33.) and remained attached to 
the house of Macedon, until it fell under the sub- 
jection of the Romans after the fatal battle of Pydna. 
(XLIV. 13.) According to Dicaearchus, Demetrias 
was twenty stadia by land from the foot of Pelion, 
but only seven by sea. (Mont. Pel. Descript. p. 27. 
Cf. Strab. IX. p. 438.) We may observe, that Scy- 
lax takes no notice of this place ; which is an evi- 
dent proof that he wrote before its existence. Strabo 
VOL. I. F f 
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informs us, that though it had lost much of its 
former splendour, Demetrias was still the most con- 
siderable town of this portion of Thessaly. (IX. p. 
486. Steph. Byz. v. Aiy/Aifrpiaf, Plin. IV. 9. Hierocl. 
p. 642.) Mr. Dodwell, describing the remains of 
this celebrated city, says, ** It is spread over a oon- 
** siderable portion of the plain ; but the only ruins 
'* that have in some degree resisted the injuries of 
** time are a stadium and an hippodrome, which are 
^ contiguous to each other, and seem to have been 
** composed of banks and earth. The other remains 
** consist of masses, of which the original destination 
*^ cannot be known ^Z* Sir W. Gell has these me- 
moranda : ^* Pass the ruins of a gate, and the walls 
** of an ancient city. Many other ruins mark the 
" site of a large place — Demetrias*^," 

AmphmuB. Amphauae, or Amphanaeum, which Scylax places 
in the vicinity of Pagasae, (p. 25.) is also acknow- 
ledged by Stephanus Byz. (v. 'A/x^va/.) 

^wmia. .^on. Or JSsonia, is said to have been a town of 
Magnesia by the Scholiast of Apollonius. (Argon. I. 
411.) 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. et Etym. M. v. Ai^cma et A«r«v.) 
Faiau. Palauthrus and Euryampus are also ascribed to 

Euryim- Magucsia by the Scholiast of Lycophron. (v. 899.) 

Toy T Ix Uakotvigmt Ixyoyov Tey$pi}S^yof, 
'Afb^puao'iov (rx))VTOu;^oy Eupuaftv/ooy. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Ew/?iJa/«ro^.) 
Thorax. Also Thorax, according to Steph. Byz. (v. Bwpa^.) 

^ Travels, t. II. p. 87. <= Itinerary of Greece, p. 260. 
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MALIENSES. 
The Melians, ol MyiKiesf, as they are called by 
Attic writers, or Malians, MakitTg, according to the 
Doric f<H'in, which was doubtless their own dialect ^, 
were the most southern tribe belonging to Thessaly. 
They occupied principally the shores of the gulf to 
which they communicated their name, extending as 
far as the narrowest part of the straits of Ther- 
mopylae, and to the valley of the Sperchius, a little 
above its enhance into the sea. (Herod. VII. 198.) 

iEscH. Pees. 49^. 

They are admitted by JElschines, Pausanias, and 
Haipocration, in their lists of the Amphictyonic 
states % which was naturally to be expected, as this 
celebrated assembly had always been held in their 
country. The Melians offered earth and water to 
Xerxes in token of submission. (VII. 132.) Accord- 
ing to Diodorus they took part in the Lamiac war. 
(XXIII. 638.) 

H^odotus says their country is chiefly flat: in 
some pants the ^ains ajre extensive, in others^ nar- 
row, being confined on one side by the Melian gulf, 
and towards the land by the lofty and iioaccessible 
mountains of Trachiffia. (VII. 198. Strab. IX. p. 
A&9. et 438. Liv, XLII. 40. Cf. Steph. Byz. y. Mo- 
\i€v^ et MijXoc.) 

The Meliac gulf is noticed by several writers of Maiiacus 
antiquity; such as Herodotus, IV. 33. Thuc. Ill.et^nia. 

num sinus. 
^ Scylax seems to make a in considering the whole pas- 
distinction between the Mi}X<€7( sage to be corrupt, and proba- 



and M«X*«r?, which is to be bly by a later author. Vid. Not. 
found in no other author. I ad Scy], p. 32. 
entii^ly agree with Palmerius ^ See p. 345. 

Ff2 
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96. Scyl. p. 24. Scymn. Ch. 601. Strab. IX. p. 4S2. 
It now takes its name from the neighbouring dty of 
Zeitoun. It should be observed that Livy, who 
often terms it the Maliacus sinus, (XXVII. 30. 
XXXI. 46.) elsewhere uses the appellation of ^ni- 
anum sinus, (XXVIII. 5, 6.) which he has borrowed 
from Polybius. (X. 42, 5. Steph. Byz. v. Alvia,) 

Paniii. Thucydides divides the Melians into three differ- 
ent tribes, which he names Paralii, Hierenses, and 
Trachinii. The first of these, as their name indi- 
cates, must have occupied the coast from the vicinity 
of Larissa Cremaste in Phthia, to the mouth of the 
Sperchius. 

Scymnus of Chios (v. 602.) calls them Enalii^ and 

Echinus, ascribcs to them Echinus, founded, as he asserts, by 
Echion, who was sprung from the dragon's teeth ^ 
Rhianus also denominates it the city of Echion ^, 
(Steph. Byz. v. 'Ex^o^,) and Lucan probably alludes 
to it in the following passive, 

Atque olim Larissa potens : ubi nobile quondam 
Nunc super Argos arant ; veteres ubi fabula Thebas 
Monstrat Echionias — VI. 355. 

When Demosthenes states that this town was 
taken from the Thebans by Philip of Macedon,.he 
must be understood to speak of the inhabitants of 
Thebes in Phthiotis. (PhiL III. p. 120.) Echinus 
afterwards fell into the hands of the iELtolians, but 
was taken from them by Philip the son of Deme- 

^ For E%7yo( tZ voX<( iari ret; Svoprot; jrr*o-«f 

E%ryo( K(U ivakUw &KKoti voXcif, 
I read, *E%foyo( voXi< irrl rev Sira^oti Kria-if 

'ExiVof, &C. 
s It is evident that ia Ste- this way: *Exr»e( vo%« *Aicapyair/cK 
phanus Byz. there is an omis- *ExW tcrirfMi, iarl $e oXXiy Sco-a- 
sioD, which might be supplied in Xi^,PMu^(*Exi^a9TVTa^n)vcW. 
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trius, after a siege of some duration. (Polyb. IX. 41. 
XVII, 8, 12. Liv. XXXII. 33.) Strabo says it 
was only twenty stadia distant from Larissa Cre- 
maste, and one hundred from Phalara, which was ' 
near the mouth of the Sperchiiis. (IX. p. 435. Plin. 
IV. 7.) " The present village, which still retains 
^^ the name of Echinou^ stands upon the ruins of 
<< the ancient towi^ on the side of a hiU that is 
" crowned by the Acropolis. It appears from its 
^' situation, as well as its works, to have been a 
" place of great strength. In some parts it has been 
**^ fortified by triple walls. Opposite the Acropolis, 
" at the distance of a few hundred paces, is a hill, 
** where there are some ruins and foundations of 
" large blocks, probably a temple ^." 

Proana, ascribed by Stephanus to the Melians, butP«»na. 
which he seems to confound with Proerna, (v. Ilpi- 
ava et Upoapva,) was certainly situated on this coast, 
and in the vicinity of Pteleum, as we learn from 
Diodorus Siculus that it was freed, together with the 
latter town, by Demetrius Poliorcetes^ (XVIII. 
790.) 

Phalara, according to Strabo, was twenty stadia Pimiara. 
from the mouth of the Sperchius. (IX. p. 435.) 
Livy says it was on the Melian gulf, and, from its 
excellent and commodious haven, had formerly been 
a place of considerable importance. Here Philip re- 
ceived ambassadors from Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
the Rhodians, and Athenians, for the purpose of put- 
ting an end to the war in which he was then engaged 

^ Dodwell, t. II. p. 80. Gell^s by Sestini, Autonomus unicus 

Itinerary, p. 249. in Mus. R. Bas. Equus di- 

* A very rare medal belong- midius saliens ) ( ^^ AR. Mo- 

ing to Proana is thus described net. Vet. p. 41. c. 2. 

rf 3 
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with the iEtoUans. (Lir. XXVII. 80. Polyb. XX-. 
10, 16. Steph. By2&. v. ^aXatpa.) Mr. Dodwell con- 
ceives that the small port of StiUdi, where there are 
some ruins, represents PhalaraK 

Anticyra. At the mouth of the Sperchius was Anticjra, as 
Herodotus informs us, (VII. 198. and 213.) and also 
Strabo. (IX. p. 428.) It was said to produce the 
genuine hellebore, so much recommended by ancient 
physicians as a cure for insanity. (Steph. Byz. ▼. 
^AvriKvpa.) 

Sperchius The Sperchius, now HeUada, flowed frdm mount 
Tymphrestus, a lofty ratige forming part of the chain 
of Pindus, in the country of the iBnianes; (Strab. 
IX. p. 433.) Homer frequently mentions this rirer 
as belonging to the territory of Achilles, around the 
Melian gulf ^ 

Tij; fjiiv Iris (TTixps ^px^ Msvia-tio^ aloXoiipvi^y 

Tiis S^ffpp^iioTo, hv/nrios frorapixiio' 

Tov Tg'xe IlijX^oj Suyansg, xaXij HoXvtApnij 

Sirfpp^ii^ axa/xavn, ywii tnp i&vufitwar II. II. 174« 

"EvV air iXX' fv^ijo-f iroSa^xijj SToj 'Ap^iXXewj* 

T^v pA 'Sitipx^up %ora(Mp r'pife n/^XttiteKrav. 

II. ♦. 142. 

The tragic poets likewise allude to it. 

M))Xia re xoXirdV, o3 

"Sicepx^iog apSffi vuiiov e6p,svil tear op, 

M%%m. Pers. 402. 

Iwpariy irX^fei irtiKKjm fti)vcoy, 
ifUTgcieof ayu t^o^ auX^v 

^ T. II. p. 94. the bed and mouth of the Sper- 

* Sir W. Gell remarks that chius> renders the position of 

the great addition of alluvial this place very uncertain, ttine- 

soil, and the frequent change of rary, p. 246. 
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MqXiaSwv vufJi^uVf 

9rXa$ei vSuriVy islco irvp) frafAfarig. 

Soph. Philoct. 722. 

(Cf. Herod. VII. 198. et 128. Strab. IX. p. 488. 
ScyL Peripl. p. 24.) 

Rum mihi et rigui pl^ceant in vallibus amnes; 
. Flumina amem olvasque inglorius. O, ubi campi, 
Spercheosque, et virginibus bacchata Lacsenis 
Taygeta 1 Georg. II. 486. 

ferit amne citato 

Maliacas Spercheos aquas. Lucan. VI. 366. 

The Hierenses (Upvf) of Thucydides (III. 92.)irus. 
were probably the inhabitants of a city named Irus, 
noticed by Lycophron, (v. 903.) 

Stephanos Byz. says it belonged to the Melians. (v. 
''ipa et "ipo^.) 

Callimachus may be thought to refer to it, when 
speaking of the Hyperborean offerings sent to Do- 
dona, and thence to the Melian gulf. 

Aoolamfii riffXaayo} 

/isuTtpov 'hpov a<rrv Koi ovpia Mr^XlBog alvis 

"EpxovTM. Hymn, in Del. 

(Cfc Herod. IV. 88.) The position of this town re- 
mains unknown. 

Lamia, one of the most considerable of the Me- Lamia, 
lian cities, was situated, as Strabo reports, about 
thirty stadia from the Sperchius. (IX. p. 488.) It 
is celebrated in history as the principal scene of the 

Ff4 
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war which was carried on between the Macedonians, 
under Antipater, and the Athenians with other con- 
federate Greeks, commanded by Leosthenes; from 
which circumstance it is generally known by the 
name of the Lamiac war. Antipater, having been 
defeated in the first instance, retired to Lamia, 
where he was besieged by the allies ; but he after-^ 
wards contrived to escape from thence, and retire to 
the north of Thessaly. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 682. et 
seq. Strab. IX. p. 434.) 

Livy reports that Philip, the son of Demetrius, 
twice defeated the ^tolians, supported by Attains 
and some Roman troops, near this place. (XXVII. 
30.) Antiochus was afterwards received there with 
acclamations. (XXXV. 43.) The town was subse- 
quently retaken by the Romans. (XXXVII. 5. Po- 
lyb. Excerpt. XX. 11, 12. Steph. Byz. v. Aa/ua. 
Plin, IV. 7.) 

Dr. Holland says, ^^ there is very little doubt that 
<^ the site of Zeitoun corresponds with that of the 
<* ancient Lamia. Livy describes the difficulty ex- 
^* perienced by the Macedonians in mining the rock, 
*^ which was siliceous : such is also the rock of Zet- 
" toun ™." Mr. Dodwell observes, that the Acropolis 
is visible above the town, and that the lower part of 
the wall is ancient, and regularly constructed \ 
Acheiousfl. Strabo mentions a stream named Achelous, which 
flowed near Lamia. (IX. p. 434.) 

In the same vicinity we may place .^onea, 
noticed by Lycophron, 

"" T. II. p. 107. city exhibit the epigraphs AA. 

" II. p. 78. See also Clarke's and AAMIEDN. Sestini, Monet. 

Travels, P. II. p. 250. GelPs Vet. p. 40. c. 2. 
ItiD. p. 247. The coins of this 
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Uo6owfre$. v. 908. 

and ascribed by Stephanus Byz. to the M elians. (v. 
Aiywveta.) Rhianus called it iEgone * this is probably 
the Econia of Pliny. (IV. 7.) 

iElgeleon, taken by Attains in the Macedonian ^geLeon. 
war, was near Larissa Cremaste. (XXXI. 46.) The 
Halcyone of Pliny is unknown. (IV. 7.) There was Haicyone. 
also a town called Malea, from whence the Melians Maiea. 
probably derived their name. (Steph. Byz. v. Makiev^. 
Diod. Sic. XVIII. 782. «) Near it was a place 
called Chenae, which gave birth to Myson, one of Chenas. 
the seven sages. (Diod. Sic. Excerpt, de Virt. et Vit. 
235.) 

Colacea is said to have been a town of the Me-CoUioea. 
lians, which was destroyed by the Thessalians. 
(Theopomp. ap. Athen. VI. 65.) On crossing the 
Sperchius we enter into the Trachinian district, Trachinia. 
which, as we have already remarked, is included by 
Thucydides in the Melian territory. It was so 
named from the town of Trachin or Trechin, known Tmchin. 
to Homer, and assigned by him to Achilles, together 
with the whole of the Melian country. 

B. 682. 
It was here that Hercules retired, after having, 
committed an involuntary murder, as we learn from 
Sophocles, who has made it the scene of one of his 
deepest tragedies. 

^fteif ftey Iv Tpop^ivi rpS* ava(rr»T0t 

^iv(f vap* avBp) va/ofttv. Trach. 89- 

Trachis^ so called, according to Herodotus, from 
« Cf. Palmer, ad Scyl. p. 34. 
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the mountainous character of the country, forms the 
approach to Thermopylae, on the side of Thessaly. 
(VII- 176. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 428. Steph. Byz. t. 

Thucydides states, that in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, 426 B. C. the Lacedaemonians^ 
at the request of the Trachinians, who were har- 
rassed by the mountaineers of (£^» sent a colony 
into their country. These, jointly with the Trachi- 
HeradM niaus, built a town to which the name of Heradea 

Tncfainia. -. 

was giren. (Thuc. III. 92.) distant about sixty stadia 
from Thermopylae, and twenty from the ^ea. Its 
distance from Trachin was only six stadia. (Strab* 
IX. p. 428.) The jealousy of the neighbouring 
Thessalian tribed led them frequently to take up 
arms against the rising colony, by which its pros- 
perity was so much impaired, that the Lacedaemo- 
nians were more than once compelled to send rein- 
forcements to its support. On one occasion the 
Heradeans were assisted by the Boeotians. (Diod. 
Sic. XII. 825.) 

A sedition having arisen within the city, it was 
quelled by Eripidas, a Lacedaemonian commander^ 
who made war upon and expelled the CBtaeans, who 
were the constant enemies of the H^racleans. These 
retired into Bceotia ; and at th^r instigation the Bceo- 
tians seized upon Heractea, and restored the (Etaeims 
and Trachinians, who had also been ejected by the 
Lacedaemonians. (Thuc.V. 61. Diod. Sic. XIV. 417.) 
Xenophon reports that the inhabitants of Heradea 
ware again defeated in a severe engagement with 
the (Etaeans, in consequence of their having been 
deserted by their allies, the Achaeans of Phthia. 
(Hell. I. 2, 12.) Several years after, the same his- 
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toriaD relates, that this city was occupied by tTason 
of PherflB, who caused the walls to be pulled dowu. 
(Hell. VI. 4, 270 Heraclea, however, again rofte 
from its ruins, and became a flourishing dty under 
the iEtolians, who sometimes held their general 
council within its walls. (Pausan. Phoc. 21. Liv. 
XXVIII. 5«) According to Livy, the city stood in 
a plain, but the Acropolis was on a hill of very diffi- 
cult access. After the defeat of Antiochus at Ther- 
mopylae it was besieged by the Roman consul, Ad*- 
lius Glabrio, who directed his attacks on four points 
at once : on the side of the Asopus, where is the 
gymnasium ; on that of the river Melas, opposite the 
temple of Diana; in the direction of the dtadel, and - 
of the sea. The country all around was marshy and 
woody. After a long siege and an obstinate defence^ 
the town was taken by assault ; soon after which the 
citadel surrendered. (Liv. XXXVII. 24. Polyb. X. 
42, 4. XX. 9, 1, 11, 2. Ptolem. p. 84. Plin. IV. 7.) 
Sir W. Gell observed, " the vestiges of the city of 
<^ Heraclea on a high flat, on the roots of mount 
" (Eta. Left of these, on a lofty rock, the dtadel of 
" Trachis, of which some of the walls are destroyed 
" by the fall of the rock on which they were placed. 
" Hence the views of the pass of Thermopylae and 
" the vale of the Sperchius are most magnificent p." 
Athenaeus places in the Trachinian district a people 
named Cylicranes. (p. 462. Hesych. v. KuAwc/jowv.) CyHcranes. 

Twenty stadilt beyond the Sperchius is the river i>yni8fl. 
Dyras, said to have sprung from the ground in order 
to assist Hercules when burning on the pile. (Herod. 

P Itinerary, p. 241. The HPAK. is the usual legend. Ses- 
ooins of Heraclea Trachinia are tini, Monet. Vet. p. 40. c. 2. 
of uncommon occurrence, HPA- 
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VII. 199. Strab. IX. p. 428.) Twenty stadia fiirther 

Mdasa. is the river Melas. Five stadia from which is the 
city of Trachis, where the plain between the sea and 
mountains is widest. (Herod. VII. 199. Strab. loc. 
cit. Liv. XXXVII. 24.) 

In the mountain enclosing the Trachinian plain is 

Aiopnsfl. a gorge, through which flows the Asopus. (Herod. 
VII. 199. Strab. loc. cit. Liv. loc. cit.) South of the 

Fhomiza. Asopus is the small river Phoenix, which falls into 
it. (Herod, loc. cit. Strab. loc. cit.) 

Near the Phoenix the road is so narrow as to be 
passable only for single chariots; from the Phoenix 
to Thermopylae the distance is fifteen stadia. In this 

Anthde. interval the viUage of Anthele is situated, near which 
tb^ Asopus flows into the sea. Close to this spot is 
the temple of Ceres Amphictyonia, that of Amphi- 
ctyon, and the seats of the Amphictyons. (Herod. 
VII. 200. Strab. VII. p. 428. Pausan. Ach. 24.) 

iegfia kovrpoi, xa) vayois 
OiTots Trapavaieriomfj 

o7 T§ pAraav 
Mi}X/$a ifoip Xiftvav, 
X^oLXaxirOD r axrav xipoig, 
Svf 'EXAayoov oiyopa) 
nuXariSej xaXiovrai. SoPH. Teach. 633. 

TWmo- The y^ofi Thermopylae denotes both the narrow- 
ness of the defile^ which is there formed by the sea, 
together with the cliffs of mount (Eta, and the vici- 
nity of the warm springs alluded to by the poet in 
the passage above quoted ^. *' To the west of Ther- 

4 These warm springs are, precipices of CEta. They are 
seen to issue principally from still called Therms. Clarke's 
two mouths at the foot of the Travels, P. II. p. 238. 
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^* mopylse," says Herodotus, ^^ is a lofty mountain, so 
*^ steep as to be inaccessible. To the east are the sea 
^* and some marshes. In this defile is a warm spring 
** called Chytri by the inhabitants, where stands an 
'* altar dedicated to Hercules. A wall has been con- 
'^ structed by the Phocians to defend the pass against 
'^ the Thessalians, who came from Thesprotia to take 
^* possession of Thessaly, then named iEk)lis. Near 
** Trachis the defile is not broader than half a ple- 
" thrum, or fifty feet, but it is narrower still, both be- 
" fore and after Thermopylae, at the river Phoenix, 
** near Anthele, and at the villi^e of Alpeni.** (Herod. 
VII. 176.) It was here that Leonidas and his band 
of heroes withstood the attack of the immense Persian 
host, and nobly died in defending the pass. (Herod. 
VII. 210. etseq. Strab. IX. p. 428. Liv. XXXVI.15.) 
Mount (Eta, which forms the defile in conjunction <Etamon8. 
with the sea, extends its ramifications westward into 
the country of the Dorians, and still further, into 
^tolia, while to the south it is connected with the 
mountains of Locris and those of Bceotia. (Liv. 
XXXVI. 15. Strab. IX. p. 428. Herod. VII. 217.) 
Its modem name is Katavothra. Sophocles repre- 
sents Jove as thundering on the lofty crags of (Eta. 

ToD xar axpov OlraTov vwko^ 

Aio^ KaTourrpoTrrovTOs — Tbach. 436. 

The highest summit, according to Livy, was 
named Callidromus : it was occupied by Cato with acaUidro- 
body of troops in the battle fought at the pass of ° 
Thermopylae, between the Romans, under Acilius 
Glabrio, and the army of Antiochus ; and owing to 
this manoeuvre, the latter was entirely routed. (Liv. 
XXXVI. 15. Plin. IV. 7.) 

Herodotus describes the path by which the Per- 
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sian army turned the position of the Greeks, as be- 
ginning at the Asopus. Its name, as well as that of 

Anopmu the mountain^ is Anopxea. It leads along this ridge 
as far as Aiponus, the first Locrian town. (VII. 
216.') 

On the summit of mount (Eta were two casdes, 

Tiduiu. named Tichius and Rhoduntia, which were success- 

Rhoduntift* 

ftiUy defended by the .^^lians against the Romans. 
(Liv. XXXVI. 19. Strab. IX. p. 428. Steph. Byz. 
V. 'PoXovvria.) 

(EteL The inhabitants of the chain of CEta, thence 

named (Etaei, constituted a tribe sufficl^itly numer- 
ous and warlike to prove a serious annoyance to the 
Lacedaemonian colony of Heraclea. On m^count of 
these depredations, their country was on* one occa- 
sion ravaged and laid under contribution by Agis^ 
king of Sparta. (Thuc. VII. 92. and VIII. 8. Diod. 
Sic. XIV. 417. Xen. Hell. I. 2, 12. «) 

Farasopias. ^trabo ascribcs to them Parasopias^ a small town 
which probably stood near Hie source of the Asopus, 

<Eniad». and OQniadae. (Strab. IX. p. S02. Steph. By£s. v. O/^ 

iENIANBS. 
The ^nianes or Enienes were a Thessalian tribe, 
apparently of great antiquity, but of uncertain ori- 
gin, whose frequent migrations have been alluded to 
by more than one writer of antkjuity, but by none 
more than Plutarch in his Greek Questions. He 
states them to have occupied in the first^instance tiie 
Dotian plain ^; after which they wandered to the 

' This path is pointed out ^ Coins of the JBailaQeSy Al- 

in GelPs Itinerary, p. 242. NIANON^r- AINA^Il^QN. very 

•Coins of t;he OBtsei. Epi- scarce. Sestini, p. 40. 
graph. OITA. OITAI— OITAIDN. 
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borders of Bpirus ; and finally settled in the upper 
vallej of the Sperchius. Their antiquity and im- 
portance is attested by the fact of their belonging to 
the Amphictyonic council. (Pausan. Phoc. c. 8. Har- 
pocrat. v.'A/uu^iicrvW. Cf. Herod,VII.198. Scyl. p.24.) 
At a later period we find them joining other Grecian 
states i^ainst Macedonia in the confederacy which 
gave rise to the Lamiac war. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
633.) But in Strabo's time they had nearly disap- 
peared, baring been exterminated, as that author re- 
ports, by the iBtolians and Athamanes, upon whose 
territories they bordered. (IX. p. 427- Liv. XXXII. 
13.) Their principal town was Hypata, on the river Hypats. 
Sperchius. Livy mentions it as being in the posses- 
sion of the jEtolians, and as a place where their na- 
tional council was firequently convened. (Liv. XXXVI. 
14. and 26.) Its women were celebrated for their 
skill in maig^c. (Apul. Metam. I. p. 104. Theophr. 
H. Plant. IX. 2.) Hypata was still a city of note 
in the time of Hierocles. (p. 642. Ptolem. p. 84. 
PUn. IV. 8. Steph. Byz. y.^rmra.) 

Its ruins are to be seen on the site called Ca- 
stritxa ", near the modem Pafragiek, which repre- 
sents probably the Neae Patrae of the Byzantine his-Ne»PatnB. 
torians \ (Niceph. Gregor. 1. IV. p. 67.) 

Sperchiae, as its name implies, was situated nearsperchiiB. 
the Sperchius, and was taken and plundered by the 
^tolians, tc^ther with Macra Come, in the samcMarcra 
vicinity, in one of their incursions into Thessaly. ™®* 
(Liv. XXXII. 18.) Homilae is also placed by Pto- 
lemy, (p. 84.) in this direction. 

Mount Tjrmphrestus, from which the Sperchius Tymphret- 

tus mons. 
" Pouqueville, t. IV. p. 73. '^ Id. t. IV. p. 70. 
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was said to derive its source^ closed the valley of 
the JE^nianes to the west, and thus separated them 
from the Athamanes, and the small district of Ape- 
rantia* (Strab. IX. p. 433.) 

Kovpor^o^ov irayovpov 'Hieovwv xiXa^ 

Lycophr. 420. 

Kai Tov ivvaffn^v rou irerpootivros Xuxou 

* AwcwoiipTtw xol) TPayoov TufLfpi^a-Tuov, Id. 90S* 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Twfffvitrro^y.) The modem name 
of this mountain is according to some authors 
KlytiboSy but others call it Smocaf>o\ 

Having now gone through the whole of Thessaly, 
with its several divisions, and ascertained the va- 
rious cities belonging to each, we have yet to men- 
tion a few others, named by Stephanus Byz., to 
which no specific situation can be assigned. 
Mtu Msis noticed by Sophocles in one of his plays, 

which is now lost. (Steph. Byz. v. Am.) 

^E/rriy ti$ Ala QBtrtrakSov 9r«yxXijp/ae. 

jEniu. ^nus, a town of Thessaly. (Steph. Byz. v. A/voc.) 
Aiea. Alea. (Id. v. 'AAea.) Aloium, near Tempe. (v. 'AAwiov.) 
As^^ Asbotus, referred to by the poet Euphorion. (ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. "Aarfioyro^) 

Toy jttsy ip* ex fkohfiov 'Ao'/Scorioi £xa fipovrt^ 
*'Iw7roi— 

Deipnias. Deipuias, a small town near Larissa, where Apollo 

was entertained on his return from Tempe. (Callim. 

ap. Steph. Byz. v. Aeirv/af.) 

y I take this opportunity of * Gell*s Itineraiy, p. 247. 

- correcting Stephanus in the From Zeitun is seen on the 

words Tv^irrey ev«( : it should west a lofty peaked summit at 

be evidently Tv^pi^rroy Xha^, a great distance; it seems to 

quoted from Lycophron in the be mount Tymphrestus, at the 

passage I have referred to source of the Sperchius. 
above. 
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The Ethnestse, a people ofThessaly. (Steph. Byz.Ethnestai 
V. 'EOviarrai.) Elacateon, a mountain. (Id. v. 'HAa^Eiacat»on 
KOTouov.) Thamia, or Thamicia. (Rhian. ap. Steph. Thamia. 
Byz. V. QafjJa.) Thegonium (Id. v. STfymviov.) Co-Thego- 
rope. (Id. V. Ko^ewny.) The town and river of Cy-coro^. 
phus. (Id. V. Kwf>o$.) luL^ 

£v 1] Kufaioav ovcfiopov OT^anjXarijv 

"Sairaig (rvvsx^pio'aova'i Bop^aiion moat. 

Lycofhb. V. 897. 

Lapithe, (Steph. Byz. v. Aaw/fty,) perhaps the Lapa-LapUhe. 
thus of Livy. Lyt^e, a small place, apparently nearLTtn. 
Tempe. (Id. v. AvraL) Macednum, a spot on mount Maced- 
Pindus, mentioned by Steph. Byz., (v. MoKc^vovy)^^^^ 
who refers to Herodotus, (I. 56.) but he has mis- 
understood this author, who uses it as the name of 
a people, and not of a place. Megara. (Id. v. Me-Megara. 
yapa.) Methydrium, according to Philoxenus, cited Methy. 
by Steph. Byz. (v. MeOv^piov.) Minya, which wasMiS?i 
previously called Almonia. (Id. v. Mivva.) Pliny also^iiSL ' 
speaks of a Thessalian town named Almon. (IV. 8.) 
Misgomenae. (Steph. Byz. v. M/eryojxeva/.) Oma- Misgome. 
Hum, a town of Thessaly, where Jupiter and Mi-Smanum. 
nerva were especially worshipped. (Theopomp. ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'O/ta^iov.) Onthyrium, near Ame.qnthy- 
(Rhian. ap. Steph. Byz. v. 'OvBvpiov.) Pelethronium, pSeiro- 
a mountain : hence the epithet of Pelethronii given ^^™®^ 
to the Lapithae by Virgil : 

Frena Pelethronii Lapithae gyrosque dedere — 

Geo&g. III. 116. r 

Pele. (Steph. Byz. v. UiXfj.) There were two towns Peie. 
of this name, one in the dominions of Eurypylus, 
the other in those of Achilles. Pierium^ a place Pienum. 
where Ramphias/ a Spartan officer, conducting rein- 
VOL. I. ^g 
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forcements to Brasidas, was stopped in his march 

Synuitiuu by the ThessaUans. (Thuc. V. 12.) Sytnaetha, 

2|jJ^- (Theopomp. ap. Steph. Byz. v. I,vfjuxi$a.) Tilphos- 

PhorbiB. sffiiim. (Steph. Byz. v. TiXifwcracuov.) Phorbae, a city 

of the Thessalian Achiei. (Id. v. ^cp^aL) Photi- 

naeum. (Hecataeus ap. Steph. Byz. v. *«T/»a/oy.) 

The principal road in Thessaly was that which 
led from Larissa to Thermopylae by Pharsalus, 
Thaumaci, and Lamia. Another route branched 
off fipom the same point to Crannon, Pherae, Deme- 
trias, and along the shores of the Pagasaean and 
Melimi bays, terminating likewise at Thermopylae. 

The latter appears in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
under the head of " Iter per loca Maritima in Epi- 
** rum et Thessaliam et Macedoniam ;" but with 
very few indications of stations and distances. 

From Opus, the capital of the Locri Opuntii, they 
are exhibited as follows : 



Ancient names. 

Opunte 
Demetriade 


Modem names. 


Distances in 
Roman miles* 

- XIIII.> 


Larissa 


... 


- XLIIII. 


Dio 


Standia 


- XXIV. 


In the Table 


Itinerary, the fii^t route., with some 


variations, is thus indicated : 




Thermopylas 

Thapedon^ 

Falerac 


Castritza 
Pharsali 


- XXVII. 


Crannonia 


- V " 


- XXXVIII.-i 


Larissa 


... 


- XV. 



» This number is evidently ^ Pharsalus. 

most incorrect ; it should be ^ This number is much too 

XLlII. considerable ; it should proba- 

b This is probably Hypata. bly be XVIU. 
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From Larissa again there was a road which ran 
along the Peneus to Gomphi, and from thence 
crossed the chain of Pindus to Ambracia and Nico- 
polis ; but this has been already noticed in the sec- 
tion relating to Epinis®. 

The few islands which belong to Thessaly con- 
sist of a group lying off the Magnesian coast; in a 
curved line, stretching in a north-easterly direction 
towards mount Athos and the isle of Lemnos. 

The first of these is Sciathos, which still retains sdathos 
its name. It is situated about four miles to the 
east of the Magnesian promontory, and is nearly 
fifteen miles in circuit. (Plin. IV. 12.) This island 
once possessed a town of some size, which was de- 
stroyed by Philip the son of Demetrius, to prevent 
its falling into the hands of Attains and tlt^ Ro- 
mans. (Liv. XXXI. 28. et 45. XLIV. 13. Strab. IX. 
p. 436.) According to Scymnus (Ch. v. 582.) its 
first settlers were Pelasgi from Thrace, who were 
succeeded by some Chalcidians from Eubcea. It 
produced good wine. (Athen. I. 51.) 

Unpiffia) — Apoll. Argon. I. 583. 

The next is Scopelos, now Scopelo, noticed byscopei<Ni 
Ptolemy, (p. 84.) with its harbour named Panor-Panormus 
mus, which still retains the name of Panormo. (Cf.^^^"*' 
Hierod. p. 643.) 

Halonnesus, which lies to the north-east of Sco- 
pelos, is celebrated in history as having been a sub- 
ject of contention between Philip the son of Amyn- 
tas and the Athenians; on which occasion one of 
their orators composed an harangue, which is to be 
found in the works of Demosthenes, and has been 
«Seep. 155. 
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ascribed by some to that celebrated orator. (Orat. 
VII. Demosth. p. 75. Strab. IX. p. 486. Steph. Byz. 
V. 'Akovvjo-o^, Mel. II. 7.) Scopelos is now named 
ChelidramL 
ScftndUe. Around it are the small islands of Scandile, now 
G^w'^t^*- Scangero. (Plin. IV. 12.) Gerontia, (Plin. loc. cit.) 
So^^* unknown. Solimnia, (Id. loc. cit.) now Pelagnisi. 
loot insula. Jcos is probably Ionia. (Strab. IX. p. 486.) Livy 
places it in the vicinity of Scyros. (XXXI. 45.) 
Scymnus Ch. says it was colonized by some Gnos- 
sians of Crete, together with Peparethus. (v. 580.) 
Steph. Byz. informs us that its history had been 
written by Phanodemus. (v. 'I#:o^, Hesych. v. 'IicilaSc^, 
Appian. Bell. Civ. V. 7.) 
iwSia!^"? Peparethus, now Piperi, is the smallest of the 
islands hitherto enumerated, but perhaps the most 
celebrated of all. Pliny observes that it was for- 
merly called Evsenus, and assigns to it a circuit of 
nine miles. (IV. 12.) It was colonized by some 
Cretans, under the command of Staphylus. (Scymn. 
Ch. 579.) 

Kprfres ftev oi 

Mrrft Sto^Xou hafiirre^ Ix Kvw(rcov irors 
Yleiripiliovy eyyits xeifuiwiv r auri}^ 'Toy 
Nijo'ov, (Tuvoixi^oucri — 

Alya), nei^sc/airff %ai ayp^iaAi} UnrapijAo^. 

HoM. Hymn. Afoll. 82. 

The island produced good wine (Athen. I. 51.) and 
oil: 

nitidaeque ferax Peparetbos olivae. 

Ovid. Metam. VII. 

The town of Peparethus suffered damage from an 
earthquake during the Peloponnesian war. (Thuc. 
III. 89.) It was defended by Philip against the 
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Romans, (Liv. XXVII I. 5.) but was afterwards de- 
stroyed. (Id. XXXI. Strab. IX. p. 436.' Diod. Sic. 
XV. 508.) Diodes^ who wrote an early history of 
the origin of Rome, was a native of Peparethus. 
(Plut. Vit. Romul. Athen. 11. 44.) 

Scyros^ which stiU retains its name, is a moreScvrMin- 
considerable island than the former. It lies to the 
south-east of Peparethus, and north-east of Eubcea. 
Thucydides informs us that its first inhabitants were 
some Dolopians, who were afterwards expelled by 
the Athenians. (I. 98. Cf. Nicol. Damasc. ap. Steph. 
Byz. V. Sifv^of, Scymn. Ch. v. 576.) It is to this 
early period that we must assign the adventures of 
Achilles, and the birth of Neoptolemus. (Strab. IX. 
p. 437.) 

"Hyayov ex 'Sxvpov fJLer eiixvijiuilas 'A^atovg* 

Od. A. 607. 
'Sxvpov kkoov OLtiTilaVy 'Evurjog 'jrroxieifov, II. I. 668. 

Here Theseus was said to have terminated his 
existence by falling down a precipice : 

'O <fh)jtt/o(; TToiSf Sxupo^ co kuypovg reifovg 
K^jttywy hspiiv alylXi^ ^ot^oufteveov 
TlaKai Soxfuei Teig ajap^uTOvg jii^a^— 

Lycofhr. 1324. 

Scyros, according to Strabo, was also celebrated for 
its superior breed of goats^ and its quarries of veined 
marble, which vied with those of Carystus and Syn- 
nada. In the geographer's time it was in great 
request at Rome for public edifices, and other orna- 
mental purposes. (IX. p. 437. Plin. XXXVI. 26.) 



END OF VOL. I. 
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